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ROSE BAMPTON, 
contralto of the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company, is to be a soloist at the annual 
Bach Festival to he held in Bethlehem, Pa., 
in May. Miss Bampion was chosen by 
Leopold Stokowski 


for a ri in Schon 
Gurrelieder, with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. She sang with the Schola Can 
torum, 
Hall, New 


Hugh Ross, director, at Carne 
singer in 


berq’s 


York, and is to be a feat 
the Bach Mass with the 
York Oratorio Society 


ARTHUR E. NELSON 
mayor of St. Paul, Minn 
of American's most prominent attorneys 
who is actively promoting the Civic Music 
Association cause as an officer in his city 

Photo by Carl O 


former and on 


Erickson 


A GROUP OF RICHMOND 


Horace P 


Saunier, W. L. Pier 


gave a performance on January 19 before the De 


MUSICIAI! 


j 


of 


MUSICAL COURIER 


TY OF RUSSIAN SINGING ACTORS 
s Moines Civic Music Association r 
established according to the Civic Music Plan originated by Dema E. Harshbarger. 


THE BLUE BIRD COMPA 


JOHN SEAGLE, 

Seagle, ts a 
radio artist heard regularly on the Cities 
Service Hour. He is a member of the 
Quartet and is often heard as 
the Vermont Maid Hour. 


haritone and son of Oscar 


Cavaliers 


soloist on 


WILLIAM EARL BROWN, 
author of Vocal Wisdom, which contains 
maxims of Lamperti and explains the tradi- 
tions and precepts of the “Golden Age of 

Song.” 


1S AND THEIR FRIE) 


Louis Bishop, Angie Sims Bishop, Mary the aged Austrian composer, in 


WILHELM 


his home in 


MILDRED CARNER JOHNSON, 
American contralto, is heard frequently over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, where 
she is a staff artist. Miss Johnson also con- 

tinues to appear as church soloist. 


DR. GEORGE DE KOOS, 
concert manager of The Hague, Hol- 
land, will arrive February 18 on the 
Bremen. He will stop at the Hotel St. 
Hubert during his sojourn in New 
York. Dr. de Koos comes to / 
each year to renew his busine 
tions, and will engage new arti: 
Europe for the season 1932-33. 


KIENZL, 


Vienna, playing his latest composition. 
I 





m, Mrs. Wallace Blanks and John George Harris, Richmond 
Musical Courier, are among the country gentry. 


Mrs. Kilby 1 


rresp omdent of 


He is soon to be seventy-five years old and his opera, Der Evangelimann, will be per- 
formed at the Vienna State Opera in his honor. (Wide World photo.) 


(See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ee — COACH 
253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 





ELIZABETH TOPPING 
PIANIST—TEACHER 
212 West 79th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-8862 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
Address 
600 W. 122nd St., 
New York 


ORGANIST 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 
OF N. Y. 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios 
pegeaiae Hall, 113 West S7th St.. New York City 
0 East 19 St., New York City 
STuyvesant 9-5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioLinist—Conpuctor—TEA¢ HER 


Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Fh any —- er Foundation 


cA oe 
3335 Steuben on me Y Tel: EStabrook 8-6801 





GIORGIO KANAKES 
TENOR 


Voice CuLture Operatic Coacn 
Bet Canto Metnop 
315 West 99th St., N. Y. Tel.: Riverside 9-8421 





EDWIN McARTHUR 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 


Studio: 138 West 58th St., New York City 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of Faculty of Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Foundation. 120 Ciaremont Ave., 
N, Sherman = Studios, 160 W. 73rd St., 
N. Y. Tel TRafalgar 7-6700. 





CARL M. ROEDER 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


Faculty eo of the Institute of Musical Art 
f the Juilliard Music School 
Sealine, Course at Barrin School, Great 
Barrington, 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


etropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 ae a = 
- 227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N, 


Telephones: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 and wun 1429 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 


ay 


“A 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





WALTER SQUIRE 
TEacHER OF Piano AND THEORY 
Studio: 138 East 78th Street, New York 
Telephone: BUtterfield 8-6090 





WILBUR _ A. LUYSTER 
stant STRGING Bags Ca) 
pts -§ No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ int ADVANCED bag ok ge 
Lecture Lessons giv: 
ian a  E. Galin-Paris-Chevé System 


for tickets 
1425 Breducy, 5 Met. oe t me iY. 


VOL. CIV—NO. 7 
WHOLE NO. 2705 


MUSICAL 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Private and Class Lessons, Song and Speech 
Established in New York City 1901 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., N. Y. 
Telephone CIrcle 7-1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N.Y. Tel. UNiversity 4-4699 





PERRY AVERILL 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New York 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-4732 





FRANCIS MOORE 
Pianist, Teacner, ACCOMPANIST 
169 East 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-8226 





IAN McINTYRE 
Voice Speciatist—Wortp Lecrurer— 
PsyCHOLOGIST 
(Formerly of London) 
Singing—Vocal Artistry 
Vocal Anatomy—Speech Defects 
Studio 81, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Circle 7-3121 





WILLIAM S. BRADY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 


Studio: New York 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Anrtist-TEACHER 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists. 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Srup1o: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: CHelsea 3-6911 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone CIrcle 7-8178 





WM. EARL BROWN 


Author of the 
WISDOM,” 


This book may 


well known book “VOCAL 
with maxims of Lamperti. 
3 obtained from the author, 
Price $2.00 

in advance may obtain copy from 
Mr. Brown, 

57 W. 75th Street, New York 
Tel.: SUsquehanna 7-1079 


Those having paid 


Address: 





BURNHAM-WRAGG 
PIANO SCHOOL 
Steinway Hall, New York City 


THUEL BURNHAM RUSSEL WRAGG 
(Private Lessons and (Piano and Keyboard 
Master Classes) Harmony) 


Steinway Pianos Used 





COURIER 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


Riviera, 790 Riverside Dee 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


The New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





ARLINE REYNOLDS SMITH 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios : 
New York: 160 W. 73rd St., Studio 5-I Tel.: TRaf. 7-6700 
Philadelphia: 2018 Walnut St. Tel.: Locust 3631 





GEORGE I. TILTON 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Tuirp PressyTerian Cuurcn 
N. Warren St., above W. Hanover, Trenton, N. J. 
Tel. Trenton 5066 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 
Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 E. 86th St., New York Tel. SAcramento 2-5828 





JORGE C. BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 
250 West 82nd Street, New 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-9453 


York 





MME. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 


ContraLto AND Vocat Instructor 
Bel Canto Method 
Residence-Studio, London Terrace, 430 W. 24th St., 
New York. Tel. CHelsea 3-1442. Kindly write 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
tancesco Lamperti. 


“E Ceeeedie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Teleph : MOn 2-8753 








ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 


3 New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 





F, W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 


Organist at Sesquicentennial Exposition 
Piano, Orcan anp Harmony Instruction 
Studied under Scharwenka and Liszt 
N. Y. School .# Men and Arts, 310 W. 92nd St. 

SChuyler 4-4140. 
Personal ares 601 West 140th Street 
. AUdubon 3-1140 








Published weekly by Musical Courier Compan 
Class Matter a ~ .. 1883, at the Post Off 


PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





‘T® CORNISH SCHOOL 
Drama—Music—Dance 


A Civic Institution (Est. 1914) 
Write for new illustrated catalog 


Seattle Washington 


DR. GEORGE LIEBLING, Mus. Doc., 
Internationally famous Concert-Pianist, 
Composer and Master Teacher. 
Radio station: KMTR Mondays 
at 8:45 p.m. 


1735 No. Wilcox Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
M¥E® EDMUND J. 
New York Voice Specialist 


168 So. Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 











fice at New York, 


QCATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 


713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





S AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 


3425 Sacramento St., San Francisco 





THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON 
PIANO STUDIOS 
Coaching of Concert Program a Spe- 

cialty. 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 


Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York. Entered as Second 
Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
$—Canada $8.50 


cents. Yearly Subscription $5.00—Europe $6.2 





EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS ARTISTS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 





MME. JOAN O’VARK 


Correct Tone Propuction 
In Spgecn anv Sonc 


Studio: 706 Steinway Hall, New York 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thu ursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
Member of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing 
Endo1sed by Epwarp soaaeen of Metropolitan 


Ope 
171 West 7ist. Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
TEACHER-TRAINING SCHOOL 


or 
PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 73rd Street 
New York City TRafalgar 7-6700 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Repertoire—Radio 

Great Northern Hotel, New 

Telephone CIrcle 7-1900 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 
ConbDucToR 
Member of Faculty Curtis Institute of Music, Phila. 
and Faculty of Music Dept. of University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 
Residence: Hotel Buckingham, 101 West 57th Street 
New York City Telephone: Circle 17-6810 


York 








S. CONSTANTINO YON 
VocaL anv Piano Instruction 


By appointment only 
853 i » Hall, New "York 
Ph hone: Circle 7-0951 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn, 6-4119, 6-2634 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
Rudolph Laubenthal, Georges Baklanoff, 
Alice Neilsen, Lydia oon 
132 West 74th Street : New York City 
Phone: TRafalgar 7- 1291 g Pe Carroll, Secy. 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and coomen Song 
205 West 57th Street, rr Ah York 
Telephone Circle 7-5 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST—COMPOSER—TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 





GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 
Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
pera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice Piacine 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 37 Riverside .r New York 
Tel.: ENdicott 2 
Auditions by y poe tee Only 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 


Director Mrs. Carl Fique, Voice, Piano 
and Dramatic Action. F. W. Riesberg, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composi 
tion. Marian Filmer, Stage and "Toe 
Dancing. Bruno Timmermann, Violin 
and Ensemble. 

28 So. Portland Ave. Brooklyn, N. 

Tel. NEvins 8-3462 


FIFTY-THIRD 
YEAR 
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Katherine Carey, successor to Mrs. Babcock’s 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


MUSICAL COURIER 


EMIL HERRMAN 


reutherstr. Bd 
S RLIN W. 


310 & 


SAN FRANCIS SCO 


161 West 57th Street 
New York 


59 East Adams St. 
CHICAGO 


RARE VIOLINS 





Mrs.H. H.A. BEACH 


Composer-Pianist 
57th Street, New York 
Tel. COlumbus 5-6100 


353 W. 
A. W. Ase’n Clubhouse 


FRANK TAURITZ 


ta — in Faswou, Iratian, Sranisn and sae 


Diotion; Lanevaee Coaon. 
1342-76th &., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. SEnsonburst €- 6146 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR — ORATORIO 
Authority on voice production and breathing 
t of Lilli Lehmann method 
915 Camnwom Hatt, N.Y. RAvenswood 8-6965 








CHICAGO 





STupi0: 


$ MARGOLIS su 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 








OLGA von TURK ROHN 


Teacher of Voice 
1234 Kimbeil Bidg. 


BERTRAM PEACOCK 


616 STEINWAY HALL 
NEW YORK 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


ELIZABETH GUTMAN 


Concert Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
118 West 57th St., N. Y. Circle 7-1900 


+ SHAFFNER 


y SOPRANO — Soloist 8t. Bartholomew's Church 
70th St., New York 
H RHinelander 4-175¢ 


EDA KROITZSCH 


SOPRANO Specializing in Lieder 
Berry Tit.otson Concert Dirgcrion 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Thomas James Kelly 


Cincinnati Comservatory of Music 


caROLINED, () WE ssciiee 


50 W. 67th St., New York City. Tel.: SUsq. 7-4950 


ESTHER HARRIS 


-_- otf Prominent ee 
KIMBALL” BU 
qv < 


WARFORD *:'=-.* 


Wilson LAMB 


RITONE TEACHER OF VOICE 
wi for Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J. 
N. Y. Branch: 105 West 130th Street 


Sarah Peck More 


SOPRANO AND TEACHER OF nso ING 
New York Studio: 151 E. 37th St. Tel CAledonia 5-7732 
Hartford, Conn., Studio: (Wed. & Thurs.) Tr : Whiting Lane 


FLORENCE hae 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
{21 Cohawney Road, Scarsdale, N. Y 
Studios) 992 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Chicago, Ili. 





























TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


4 W. 40th St. 














BAND snp ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
or aLL PUBLISHERS, POSTPAID ro you 


Vocal and Instrumental Bolo Duets, Trios, ete. 
Instruction Material for all Instruments. 
ORCHESTRA MUSIC SUPPLY CO. 


1658 BroaDwar New Yor 





IK EATOR 


Organist-Director St. Andrew's M. E. Church, 
West 16th New York City 

— a > Sunday Evenings, 
‘siting artists assisting 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


OCOMPOSER-PIANIST 
Private and Class Lessons in Piano and Harmony 
205 W. 57th St., New York Circle 7-8578 


13, A938 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Visti iiuste 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


Geergia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
NOW BOOKING SEASON 1931-32 
Mgt.: L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


February 








ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Pieno—Horece Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


BOICE 


& 
u 
s 
A SINGING 
N Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York Ci 
s ; Tel: Clrele 7-018 





» Studio 717 





RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
8 Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


SIGHT SINGING 


Amazingly quick and lasting results obtained by 


MME. C. TROTIN 
Author of “Key to Musicianship” 





Carnegie Hall 
Studio 805 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


ist oe 


4 nerd se, N.Y. C 
TRafalgar 1-616 


HADDEN-ALEXANDER 
PIANIST—TEACHER 


Special MacDowell programs 
2193 S. Overlook Rd., Cleveland Hgts., O 


wax MQ W E si 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 


PEARL ADAMS 


COMPOSER — CONDUCTOR 
—_ Ek sung by Marthe A eyed Rafeello a aes cae 
ius-Zendt and others; Night Dunes ; 

Sea Wind. 24 West 87th &., NX. Y. Tel: pchuylr 4.0335 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF sree 
2 Orchard Parkway, White ag Y. 
810 Carnegie Hall New York, Ni i A 


WESLEY G. SONTAG 


COMPOSER—VIOLINIST—Recent publications: Folk 

and Master Melodies for the Young a Bach 
Suite for Orchestra (Schirm 

Care of Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St. Kew York 


Tel. Private Residence 
UNiversity 4-3803 411 West 115th 8&t. 

















Address, 

















PIANO and THEORY 


Z—E-ROLA 


Singer and Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 250 W. 88th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-2335 





PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 
BRANCHES 


THEORETICAL 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. ACademy 23-2467 





JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Representative Edna Horton 


1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


KALLINI 


TENOR Philadelphia Grand Opera Co. 
CONCERTS—OPERA—RECITALS 


Studio: 14 Riverside Drive, N. ¥. Tel. ENdicott 2-0139 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


K R A F T 


A 
t 
7] Concert—TENOR—Oratorio 
R 











Chicago 





President Columbia School of Music 
Chicago, Ill. 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Concert Organist 





OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
2% executive director Opera Dept. Eastman Schoo! 
ocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


{ BUTLER =: 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ili. 


iH HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR 
m1 man Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ALVAH E. NICHOLS 


Voice Teacher and Baritone 
Address 41 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone PRospect 9-3744 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Sumeman SquaRe Srupios: 16¢ W. 13rd &., New York City 
Tel: TRafalgar 1-€1761 and ENdicott 23-0748 


NANA B. LEWIS 


ae T—ORATORIO 
‘ALS MAN ProcraMs ARRANGED 
pv Bee 2374 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Tel.: AUdubon 3-8291 








Tel. MAin 64-6935 














Specializing in Adult 
Adv: Poise 


NAT. D. 
Relaxation, Nerve Control. Con- 
centration. 
160 W. T3up St., New Yor Ctr 
Telephone : 


KANE Se cecens 


PERSONAL PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Electrical Transcriptions 
ROYAL STUDIOS 
Royal Broadcasting Systems, Inc, 
Personal Recording Dept. 
501 Madison Avenue New York 
Wickersham 2-0425 











MR. and MRS. 


HENRY HOLDEN wHUSS |: 


Piano aed" Voice § Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 meng Bidg. FD 113 W. 57th St. 

144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. Mott. Maven 9-0363, New York 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. ClIrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


ADOLPH PICK 


VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
1405 Rascher Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Phone: Long Beach 2016 


FAY FOSTER 
poser, Vocal and Dramatic Ceach 
Dramatic readings ge costume numbers, 


Address—15 West 11th St, N. Y. City 
MODERN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Voice, Italian Bel Canto Method, Piano, Polyphony, 
Harmony, Musical Form and Gregorian Chant. 
Vanderbilt Studios No. 1 Telephone: CAledonia 5-7778 
15 East 38th St., N. Y. C. 9 a.m. to noon and 3 to 6 p.m. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building 
CONCERT 


R s THOMPSON PIANIST 


Accompanist—Coach—Repertoire 
x © is W. 56th St., N. Y. Circle 7-3722 


MAKIN-LOEFFLER 


Piano Studios 
New York Studio—817 Steinway Hall 
Brooklyn Studios—1455—5lst Street 
Tel. AMbassador 2-7176 


RUTH RAY 


Violinist 
509 So. Chicago 











Chicago 











Wabash Ave. 
Tel. Harrison 5930 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of JosmsPHINE LucongssB, Emity Dar, SE ee 
an HaLuim STiLes, CLains ALOBB, 
45 West 80th St. New York 
Phone SUsquehanna 1-7763 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic poeneee ind Se Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone MOnument 2-0777 


ELIZABETH A. VALDES 


SOPRANO 
Rodin Studios, 200 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Circle 7-0684 


TURNER-MALEY 


COACH—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 616 Steinway Hall, New 
113 West 57th Street Tel. Circle 1-9688 


DeVRY Recording Laboratories 


Suite 802, 23 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
Webster 4125 














aozmzors 





D. L. FrmepMan 


VITALY SCHNEE 


PIANO SCHOOL 
744 Wrightwood Ave. 
Phone: Graceland 1579 





Chicago 





TINKER 


TENOR 
353 Angell St., Providence, R. I. 


HARRY FRATKIN 


Violinist — Téacher 
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Graener’s Opera, Friedemann Bach, 
Scores Popular Berlin Success 


Distorted History and Good 


Musical Carpentry—Maudlin 


But Effective Box Office Draw—Manén 


“Finishes” 


Beethoven 


By HERBERT PEYSER 


Graener’s long-expected 
opera, Friedemann Bach, was _ performed 
here on January 23, and ‘earned a measure 
of popular approval ‘which suggests that, for 
a while at least, the work will be a box office 
asset. Its fame had preceded it from 
Schwerin, where it had a sensationally suc- 
cessful world premiére. 

Friedemann Bach is in large part what 
the Germans call “Edel Kitsch’ (“Kitsch,” 
if you must be told again, is fake art). As 
the alert reader may by this time have sur- 
mised, it has to do with the favorite son of 
All-Father Johann Sebastian. Wilhelm 
Friedemann, as every dutiful possessor of 
Grove’s Dictionary knows, repaid the pater- 
nal love and confidence by becoming the black 
sheep of the multitudinous Bach family; by 
talling into what the conservatory text books 
call “excesses” (and thereby being put out 
of several excellent organist jobs) ; by lead- 
ing a vagabond’s existence; by claiming cer- 
tain Bach and Vivaldi works as his own 
compositions (perhaps the unkindest cut of 
all, since it stumped the musicologists for 
more than a century); and lastly, by losing 
heaven knows how many of his father’s man- 
uscripts that had been divided between him 
and his brother Carl Philip Emmanuel. For 
all that, Friedemann had a moody genius 
and wrote stunning music, some sounding 
like an uneasy forewarning of Brahms. 

Naturally, such a colorful figure was ready 
prey for any sentimental novelist who might 
choose to impale him on a pen point. And 
that, exactly, is the fate which overtook 
him in 1857 when a certain Albert Emil 
Brachvogel concocted an enormous “histori- 
cal” romance out of the life and amorous ad- 
ventures of W. F. B. The Bach family, 
Augustus the ae Count Brthl, Lafay- 
ette, Frederick the Great, and pretty nearly 
every artistic and political contemporary of 
theirs, people its twelve or thirteen hundred 
pages. Written with a kind of Walter 
Scott fictional technic, this book mixes up 
history and legend on a grand scale, but, 
parts of it still make entertaining reading. 


Berurn.—Paul 


Lisrettist’s LIcENSE 
It was from this portentous tome that 
Rudolf Lothar drew a few incidents to shape 
into a libretto for Graener. If Brachvogel 
took all kinds of liberties with history, 
Lothar has taken all kinds of liberties with 
Brachvogel. That, of course, is no particular 


sacrilege. But the resulting opera book is 
a thin and sentimental affair, spun out over 
three acts and padded with a generous ballet 
to keep it from stopping before its time. 
The ballet is pleasant to look at and easy 
to listen to and the tale of blighted romances, 
played against a background of hymns and 
holy offices, is just the thing for those folks 


few ) 


(and in Germany they are far from 
for Kienzl's 


who still have tears on tap 
Evangelimann and such like. 
Fortunately, Lothar has kept Johann Se 
bastian out of the picture. The senior 
Bach’s duties in Leipzig, we learn in the first 
act, prevent him from coming to the Dresden 
palace of Count Brthl, there to engage in a 
cembalo contest with the Italian, Marchetti 
(Lothar’s disguise for Bach’s celebrated de- 
faulting rival, the Frenchman, Louis Mar- 
chand). But he sends Friedemann, instead. 
This personable youth and potential lady- 
killer turns up at the home of the worthy 
organist, Merperger, who receives him with 
all the warmth and hospitality due to a son 
of Bach (whose severe and exalted music 
Merperger duly praises, while Graener’s or- 
chestra solemniy accompanies his words with 
a few bars from the Art of Fugue). Dres- 
den being somehow full of Bach pupils, those 
(Continued on page 31) 





Gota Ljungberg’s 


Isolde 


Enthralls Opera Hearers 


New Metropolitan Soprano Stresses Lyricism — Melchior’s 
Tristan Tonally Suave—Doris Doe in Successful Début 
By LEONARD LIEBLING 


Gota Ljungberg, both because of her sen- 
sational popmarity so quickly acquired, and 
on account of the exceptional talents which 
induced that vogue, drew an enormous audi- 
ence to the opera house for the second Tris- 
tan and Isolde performance of the season. In 
addition there was a debut, that of Doris 
Doe, as Brangaene, and a cast also com- 
prising Lauritz Melchior, Tristan; Michael 
Bohnen, King Mark; F ‘riedrich Schorr, Kur- 
venal; Hans Clemens, Shepherd and Sailor’s 
Voice; Arnold Gabor, Melot; James Wolfe, 
Steersman. Artur Bodanzky conducted. 

Mme. Ljungberg’s Isolde is of course a 
delightful picture for the eye, with her tall, 
slim figure, beautiful features, and grace of 
gesture and movement. Previously revealed 
as an actress of high intelligence, artful pur- 
pose, and unfailing technic, the Swedish so- 
prano delineated perfectly Isolde’s nobility, 
tenderness, passion, and tragic resolve. This 
is the most fascinating and complicated of 
all the heroic female heroines of the Wag- 
nerian repertoire, and Mme. Ljungberg 
gained fresh honors with her arresting and 
completely successful portrayal. 

Vocally, the newcomer stressed lyricism 
rather than volume in her singing. She 
never shouted and even when the orchestra 
pitted the necessary resounding dynamics 
against the soprano, she kept her tones lovely 
and persuasive and refused to indulge in 
tonal ranting. All the emotions of the role 
were in the singing of Mme. Ljungberg, 
with pride in the first act; melting romance 
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PADEREWSKI'S CONFRERES GATHER 


NEW 
to buy tickets for the 
to left: 


pianist’s benefit recital for the Musicians’ Emergency 
Walter Damrosch, Bruno Walter, Lotte Walter, Ernest Schelling, Josef Lhevinne, 


AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, 
YORK, 


Aid. Right 


Paul Kochanski, Friedrich Schorr, Jacques Thibaud and Nina Koshetz. 


in the second; and heart breaking pathos in 
the delivery of the final Liebestod. Need- 
less to emphasize, the audience féted its new 
favorite by recalling her endlessly before the 
footlights. 

Lauritz Melchior’s physical stature 
matched that of the Isolde in impressive 
ness, and his impersonation displayed his 
familiar dignity, understanding, and _histri- 
onic effect. Melchior has improved his sing- 
ing of Tristan immeasurably and it is now 
a fully rounded and deeply eloquent piece 
of operatic vocalism. He, too, put em- 
phasis on beauty rather than on magnitude 


ACCEPTS COLLEGE POST 


PERCY GRAINGER 
has been appointed head of the music depart 
ment of New York Unwwersity, College of 
Fine Arts. Mr Grainger will begin active 
service next September. 








third act fevered recital was 
an epical piece of suggestive interpretation 
and tonal delivery. Melchior celebrated a 
warm individual triumph with his auditors. 
Doe, making her first appearance 
Metropolitan, covered herself with 
There is no more exacting part 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Los Angeles Abandons Opera Plans 


Executive Committee of the Grand Opera Association Cites 
Business Conditions as Reason for Decision— 
San Francisco May Follow Suit 
By BRUNO DAVID USSHER 


Los AnGELes, Cat.—Tentative plans for 
the ninth. annual season scheduled for this 
coming October have been definitely aban- 
doned at the February 5 meeting of the 
executive committee and board of guar- 
antors of the Los Angeles Grand Opera As- 
sociation. 3usiness conditions in general 
have been cited as the reason for calling off 
all preparations, the president, David T. 
Babcock, stated in an exclusive interview 
granted the Musical Courier correspondent. 

“The association will continue to exist, 
but we shall not present opera this autumn, 
owing to lack of guarantors or an ‘angel.’ 
Of course, it would be futile to speak of 
plans for 1933, because we have not yet 
cleared up our bank debt,” Mr. Babcock 
said. The latter covers in part last year’s 
deficit, which ranged between $30,000- 
$40,000. The Los Angeles Association pos- 
sesses assets in the form of scenery built 
here, accumulated in the course of some 
fifty productions given since its formation. 

Mr. Babcock opined that San Francisco, 
too, would face an operaless year in all like- 
lihood. “Their resources are not large 
enough to meet even a conservative budget 
and the revolving fund, derived from founder- 
memberships and profits a few years ago, has 
been depleted considerably by the deficits of 
the last two seasons.” 

It is believed, however, that Gaetano Mer- 
ola, originator and director-general of the 
San Francisco-Los Angeles inter-city opera 
seasons, will make every effort to hold a 
season in the northern community and form 
a committee of backers to repeat it here, as 
he did seven years ago when the local asso- 
ciation discontinued temporarily affiliations 
with the San Francisco opera body. Mr. 
Merola is in San Francisco now so that no 
statement could be obtained from him. 

The Musical Courier correspondent be- 
lieves this latter procedure likely to mate- 
rialize, if at all possible. Failure of Mr. 
Merola and the Los Angeles Opera Asso- 
ciation to continue operations would leave 
the field to one or the other of three dif- 
ferent persons vitally interested and experi- 
enced in operatic productions. It would not 
be surprising to note an alliance between two 


of these, combining their social and fiancial 
followings. 


Metropolitan Opera 
May Tour 


Negotiations are reported to be now under 
way for an extended tour of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company next season. Cities 
in the Far West and in Canada will be 
visited, it is rumored. In giving this ex- 
clusive but unofficial information (obtained 
at presstime) the Musical Courier informant 
said also that the tour “would probably be 
made under the auspices of the National 
Broadcasting Company, which last month 
engaged the Metropolitan forces for an all- 
season series of Saturday matinée broad- 
casts.” Presumably, it was added, “the Met- 
ropolitan series was sponsored with the idea 
of capitalizing the newly-made radio pres- 
tige of the Scape 


Toscanini Not to Return 
This Season? 


The directors of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society announce that on the advice 
of his physician, Arturo Toscanini has been 
compelled to notify the society that he can- 
not resume his conductorship early in 
March. Pending a decision as to his ability 
to direct later this season, the Philharmonic 
officers have invited Sir Thomas Beecham 
to come as guest conductor. The re 
week of Toscanini’s scheduled period will t 
conducted by Ottorino Respighi, whose new 
work, Maria Egiziaca, will( receive its world 
premiére at that time. 


Bach-Hubay for Orchestra 

3 UDAPEST. 
thusiastic 
Hubay’s arrangement, 


Press reviews are warmly en- 

about the premiére of Jeno von 

for full orchestra, of 

The composer, now 

was honored with an 
| as 


the Chaconne by Bach. 
seventy-four years old, 
ovation. 
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MusicAL Lonpon One Hunpbrep YEARS AGO 


By A. W. HAND 


ONDON, England, of 100 years ago 
was an interesting place; it affords 
many enlightening comparisons with 
life and musical affairs in America during a 
corresponding period. We who read of the 
bottomless mud of the early American 
streets and of the barn-like buildings where 
theatrical and musical performances took 
place will be curious to discover the condi- 
tions in Europe. 

In 1827 gas lights were in universal use in 
the streets of London, but Paris was almost 
buried in darkness and as for sidewalks they 
consisted of a length of forty feet laid down 
in front of a library on the Rue Vivienne. 
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Whatever the superiority of the English 
capital in those respects, it was not shared 
by the provinces. Conditions had not changed 
much in the English countryside in the years 
since Goldsmith’s play, She Stoops to Con- 
quer, had been written. There is probably 
more truth than exaggeration in the discom- 
forts pictured in Mrs. Hardcastle’s ride in 
the coach. The time was just passing in 
the more rural districts when Richard II] 
after wading through his five act tragedy 
perhaps was rewarded with one_ shilling and 
three pieces of candle. W alking “in the cir- 
cuit” sometimes amounted to 500 miles dur 
ing a season. Coaching in those days was 
no trifling matter, and salaries being on the 
lowest scale, actors were obliged to walk. 
Costuming was absolutely sui generis. In 
fact, John Kemble had only recently as 
stage manager of Drury Lane Theatre dis- 
pensed with the ridiculous outfit which had 
been traditional for Shakespeare’s Othello 
breeches, waistcoat, black face, white full- 
bottomed wig, and three-cornered hat! 


VocaL DRAMA 


Those were the days when a drama was 
scarcely considered complete unless it con- 
tained a half-dozen songs. Some few actors 
had vocal training of the finest type obtain- 
able; however they were in the great minor- 
ity. The actor that could sing was ever in 
request for glees, choruses, and was even 
compelled to sing the songs of other char- 
acters when certain performers were incom- 
petent. What the general public taste in 
these matters was we can very well under- 
stand by considering the career of Paddy 
Webb, the Irish comedian and melodist, who 
was one of those fortunate enough to become 
wealthy and famous at one step—from a 
hatter’s shop to the stage of Covent Garden. 
His singing of “Paddy Carey” enabled Webb 

) throw himself on the notice of provincial 

ynagers as a star; and by pursuing a steady 
course of action and by making a former 
great Irish actor, Jack Johnstone, his model, 
he saved enough to retire at an early age. 
Webb’s voice was harsh, but he had a sense 
of melody, a faisetto and a trill which 
proved powerfully impressive to those who 
did not understand singing. The shake or 
trill he always introduced at the end of 
every Irish melody. In one week in the 
provinces, Webb made more money than 
even the operatic stars (with the exception 
of Catalani) not by his acting, which was 
mechanical and decidedly bad, but by his 
singing. His songs were new and were ar- 
ranged by the ablest composers in that line. 


This is treading closely enough on our own 
time. 

“Exclusive rights” were then as now a 
matter of moment. Mr. Webb managed this 
matter by reserving to himself the rights of 
publishing and consequently no other per- 
former had a chance of opposing the original 
in these melodies. 

There were steals and chicanery in plenty 
and even John Howard Payne, the author of 
the song Home Sweet Home, was arraigned. 
Payne was an American writer for the stage 
who made a success in London in 1818. 
Home Sweet Home was done jointly by 
Fayne and Bishop and is supposed to be 
based on a well-known Sicilian melody. It 
was first sung by Ann Tree on May 8, 1823, 
in Clari the Maid of Milan a ballad opera 
given in Covent Garden. Walter Donaldson 
in his Recollections of an Actor (1865) says 
enough of Payne’s plagiarism to warrant a 
reasonable doubt as to the authorship of the 
words of this immortal song. We are told 
that Clari was founded on a grand ballet 
originally performed at the Academie Roy- 
ale; but it was brought out as Payne’s own 
production. Charles II, or the Merry Mon- 
arch; Love in Humble Life, and The Black 
Forest, other successes of Payne, had similar 
origins. Of Rutherford, Payne’s literary 
hack, we are told: 

“Rutherford had been an actor in the West 
Indies and the United States and in an evil 
hour left spots where fortune was kind and 
crossed the Atlantic for the last time, to pine 
and suffer, and at last to perish—where 
many a brother scribe has succumbed—in a 
wretched garret near Drury Lane.” 

Payne later became a United States Con- 
sul to Tunis and died there in 1852. The 
tradition that the author of the words of 
Home Sweet Home led a miserable existence 
is perhaps true as there has been no positive 
proof of Payne’s authorship of this famous 
song. 

Earty ENGLISH AMUSEMENT 

However, to return to the period of which 
we are speaking: Vauxhall Gardens and 
Sadlers Wells were the London attractions 
for what would now be the burlesque theatre 
and Madison Square Garden (New York) 
crowd of today. Parodies and exaggera- 
tions, in addition to the coarsest humor ac- 
counted for what passed as music in these 
places—a man decked 
out in feathers giv- 
ing an exhibition of 
Catalani, the Tet- 
razzini of the time, 

“outdoing” herself ; 

Brahm, one of the 

world’s great tenors, 

bawling in the open 

air gardens at the 

top of his voice; 

Michael Boai, a Ger- 

man who hit his chin 

with his fist “there- 

by producing sounds 

in which a tune and 

variations were dis- 

cernible”; or the 

band of Russian 

horn music in which 

each player sounded 

an instrument pro- ; 

ducing but one tone. 

The Russian czar : 

had a private band 
of this type of over 
200 pieces whose 
sizes ranged up to ? 
twenty feet in length. 
A musician who had 
visited the emperor’s 
palace stated in re- yee cede 
ply to a question 
about this band, “All 
that I know is, that 
it is like nothing on 
this earth.” 

Among the non- 
musical and probably 
more profitable attractions at Vauxhall were 
balloon ascensions and representations of spec- 
tacular events such as the fall of the Bastille. 
Gerald Griffin, recognized as a dramatist, 
journalist, and novelist, speaks of the London 

“With respect to the taste of a London 
audience, you may judge what it is when I 
tell you that ‘Venice Preserved’ will scarcely 
draw a decent house; while such pieces of 
unmeaning absurdity as the ‘Cataract of the 
Ganges’ fill Drury Lane to overflowing every 
night for three weeks past. 

“The scenery and decorations, field of bat- 
tle, burning forest, and cataract of real 
water, afforded a succession of splendors I 
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had no conception of; but I was heartily 
tired of the eternal galloping, burning, 
marching, and countermarching, and the dull 
speechifying with which it abounds. 

“A lady on horseback riding up a cataract 
is rather a bold stroke; but these things are 
quite the rage now.” 

The morale of the masses pervaded and 
weighed down even legitimate musical en- 
deavors just as it does today. Dr. Arne, un- 
der other circumstances, might not have 
written Artaxerxes (1762), the one English 
opera with any considerable amount of re- 
citative that survived until 1828 could he 
have anticipated Braham’s introducing into 
this opera a quartet of his own manufacture. 
Notable too was the enriching of Weber’s 
Der Freischiitz by an air of Mr. Hawes. 
Rossini’s new opera, Le Compte d’Ory, was 
brought out at Drury Lane “with new 
music” by Messrs. Braham and Tom Cooke 
—the mere paralleling of such names would 
have blasted the hopes of any metropolitan 
theater in Europe, save those of England. 

Lo, here is a sentiment that has remained 
evergreen for at least 100 years! Captain 
George Cecil in his recent book, “The His- 
tory of Opera in England,” emphasizes the 
improbability of English opera ever mate- 
rializing. The following is a paragraph of 
his argument: 

“In the proper sense of the word, Eng- 
land is not musical, for the affections of 
those who are by way of ‘liking music’ usu- 
ally are set upon unmusical rubbish. The 
sottish masses invariably plump for musical 
comedy and revue banalities; the middle 
class has long professed the same appalling 
lack of taste.” 


Some TonaL PHASES 


Low as the public taste was in England, 
it was undoubtedly above the style of music 
patronized at the theatres of 1831. Going to 
the play was not the fashion in London. 
Persons of rank and fortune patronized the 
Italian opera, being content to visit Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden once or twice in 
the season. Musicians and the literati re- 
sorted there quite as infrequently, for those 
presentations were characterized by pleas- 
-antries rather forcible, but sometimes vulgar, 
and quite as frequently most indecent. These 
crackers were expected of the actor rather 
than the author of a 
play. Here is a sam- 
ple of Othello: “Let 
me find Der’s-de- 
mony and I'll pay 
this Cash-I-owe.” 

Besides the frivo- 
lous musical affini- 
ties of many of the 
plays and ballad 
operas, there was a 
field of serious mu- 
sic. The Athenaeum 
for the year 1832 
gives a number of 
detailed reviews of 
the various musical 
societies in existence 
at that time. There 
was then no orches- 
tra or band compar- 
able to that of a 
second rate movie 
palace of today, 
aside from an indi- 
vidual performer or 
two. The standards 
of excellence in these 
societies was how- 
ever somewhat 
higher than that at- 
tained at the opera 
house where Mr. 
Macon, the manager- 
conductor, could be 
occasionally heard to 
ejaculate, “My Gott, 
go vit de singer” in 
addition to an ex- 
cessive amount of beating and stamping by 
various “leaders” in the orchestra. We are 
given a striking picture of the King’s 
Theater orchestra being conducted without 
a baton, as was Mr. Macon’s custom. 

“We were also amused on Tuesday,” 
the Athenaeum, “with a triple authority of 
beating time. The prompter with a small 
crayon, with evidently an entire control over 
the choristers, the maestro, Signor Costa, 
with arm uplifted, urging the singers to sing 
faster than necessary ; and, lastly, the leader, 
with his long bow (violin) moving in the 
air like the telegraph at the Admiralty. In 
the midst of all this distraction, Dragonetti 
(double bass) comes in for a fourth, and 
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with one of his powerful forzandos cements 
the whole tottering fabric.” 

The one organization which had for its 
primary purpose the maintenance of a full 
and complete orchestra was the London Phil- 
harmonic Society, organized twenty years 
previously. At the time of its organization, 
the works of Mozart and Beethoven had 
scarcely been heard, and had never been 
properly performed in England. Only the 
best talent had been invited and gratuitous 
performances were given for several seasons 
until subscriptions could be worked up for 
eight annual concerts. Influential and wealthy 
as the society became it was not without 
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its scandals. One of these episodes was the 
blackballing for membership of Moscheles. 
And strange shades of the times—a member 
of the society was entitled to bequeath to his 
family his share of the prmeret funds of the 
organization at his death! 

It is not to be supposed that a music lover 
of today could not enjoy a London Philhar- 
monic concert of the 30s. For a sample he 
might hear Mendelssohn’s Overture to the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream conducted by the 
composer, and Beethoven’s ninth symphony, 
which had been written for this society a few 
years previously. The following array, in 
one evening, May, 1832, certainly could not 
be surpassed for quantity anywhere: Mo- 
zart’s Jupiter, Haydn’s fifth symphony, 
Euryanthe and Proserpina overtures, a piano 
concerto by Mendelssohn of his own com- 
position (MS.) besides a flute fantasia and 
selections by three vocalists. No program 
of this or any society was given without a 
prominent place accorded to vocal music. 

The Societa Armonica which had just been 
formed during the year was chiefly distin- 
guished by its presentations of harp and 
piano compositions. 


START OF THE R. A. M. 


The idea of fostering a national opera led 
to the formation of the Royal Academy of 
Music. How this came to pot we read in 
the Athenaeum of April 21, 1832: 

“The result of nine years’ patronage of this 
national institution must, we fear, have 
grievously disappointed the zealous ‘friends 
by. whose active exertions it was first 
founded. But the mere fact of an academy 
for musical education being placed under the 
entire control of noblemen and amateurs, 
was, in itself, sufficient to create doubts in 
the minds of more experienced men. .. . We 
never yet heard of one elaborate work either 
on the science or practice of music having 
been written by the students at the Academy. 
The changes have been rung on every pos- 
sible style of singing and playing that hap- 
pened to be the rage patronage has 
procured appointments for two or three stu- 
dents in the Queen’s Chamber Band—Mr. 
Seguin (Edward Seguin, the basso) is en- 
gaged at Drury Lane’”—and here ends the 
eventful history. It would seem that this 
organization did not fail through a lack of 
talent in direction or in ambition, as Signor 
Giuseppe de Begnis had trained and led an 
amateur performance of The Barber of 
Seville. 

The last and in some respects the most 
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interesting of these musical societies to be 
considered is the Concerts of Ancient Music. 
These were what their title proclaims them. 
It was early in the reign and under the es- 
special patronage of George III that the 
series was first established and we are told, 
“Such was the zeal of his Majesty, that he 
scarcely ever failed to be present, accom- 
panied by the queen, the royal family, and 
the whole cortége of the court.” With as 
little variety and geared to much the same 
sort of an idea as Henry Ford’s old fiddler 
contests, and like them in that the oldest 
instruments obtainable were used, there was 
murmuring and dissension by the progres- 
sives. Such was the hankering of the direc- 
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PLAYING ON ONE STRING 
tors of the Concerts for time honored incon- 
veniences, that in 1828 they decided to return 
to the use of wax candles in lighting in order 
ta avoid the “foul odor” of the gas lights. 

A powerful leavening agent, a falling off 
in the subscriptions, finally allowed the 
names of Mozart and Haydn to appear on 
the programs and to be associated with those 
of Handel, Pergolesi, etc. The progressives 
had not won yet however for we note that 
the seventh concert for the year 1832 was 
managed by the Earl of Derby and satisfied 
even the most rabid of progressives but the 
Duke of Cumberland “put in his shovel” and 
then “the determination to abide by old laws 
and ancient custom was again pretty evident 
in his selection for the eighth concert, which 
was the dullest of the season.” The ancient 
music so inveighed against consisted largely 
of glees and catches laid out in an elaborate 
part time style and with the male alto (coun- 
ter tenor) given a prominent part. 

Mate A.tto’s MENU 


In a fairly complete review of this period, 
it would be impossible to ignore that strange 
creature, the male alto. Henry Phillips, one 
of the principal baritones of this time, states 
in his book of musical recollections published 
in 1864 that the male alto had already been 
replaced by the contralto. In speaking of 
two of the altos who sang in the Ancient 
Concerts of the early ’30s 

“Mr. Knyvett and his deputy, Mr. Terrail 
—now and then called into action—were both 
exceedingly corpulent. When they stood up 
to sing, you would have imagined, from their 
size, that a voice like thunder would have 
shaken the very rafters of the ceiling. .. .” 
How habit reconciles us to strange things ; 
for strange indeed would this appear to mod- 
ern ears! Instead... “a little squeaking 
voice came forth, resembling a weak oboe 
shut up in some huge organ; and yet, strange 
to say, these singers appeared to require 
more sustenance than men possessing ten 
times their power.” Mr. Phillips’ memo- 
randum of what was consumed by Mr. Ter- 
rail on one occasion at the Noblemen and 
Gentlemen’s Catch Club has an interest apart 
from the good living of this gentleman ama- 
teur. 

“Thus ran my memo: plate of oxtail soup; 
plate of mock-turtle; turbot and lobster 
sauce; a few smelts ; glass of sherry; salmon 
and lobster sauce ; the cup (this was a silver 
goblet filled with ‘beer, wine, nutmeg, lemon, 
etc., extremely good and potent, a great 
favorite at the table, being continually passed 
up and down); roast beef and Yorkshire 
pudding ; glass of Madeira; mutton pie; glass 
of sherry; glass of Madeira ; bottle of soda 
water ; two slices saddle of mutton and jelly ; 
the cup; wing of a capon, and laver; glass 
of Madeira; marrowbone and toast; glass of 
sherry; marrow pudding; bottle of soda 
water; apple tart; glass of sherry; cheese 
and biscuits; the cup; two oranges; glass of 
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port; glass of sherry; glass of claret; glass 
of port; two oranges; some figs; glass of 
sherry; bottle of soda water, and a sly 
drop of brandy in it—quite necessary, I 
have no doubt.” 


PAGANINI’S ADVENT 


As a musical attraction of the period— 
whether instrumental or vocal—Paganini, 
the violinist, easily led the field. For many 
weeks, before and after his first appearance 
in England in May, 1831, nothing else was 
talked of and the great tenor Rubini had 
made his English debut as recently as the 
preceding April 26! In referring to the odor 
of brimstone supposed to be attached to 
Paganini’s person and the un- 
natural origin of his powers the 
Lady’s Magazine of April, 1831, 
states : 

“It would seem that medio- 
crity grasping the pen which 
traces the career of genius, can 
explain but by the absence of 
every human virtue the facul- 
ties with which superior beings 
alone are gifted.” 

The gossip on the subject of 
Paganini to keep itself going 
and to be in keeping: with the 
reputation of the man had re- 
ported of him besides his com- 
pact with the evil one that he 
had poisoned his mistress, that 
he commanded a band of brig- 
ands, and many other things be- 
sides. Of the serious critical 
opinions of him, that of the 
pianist and composer Mos- 
cheles is probably more analy- 
tical than any other and shows 
a change in his opinion of Paga- 
nini’s talents : 

“Neither Sontag nor Pasta 

made such an impression here, 
much less any other artist. 
The crowd in the opera house 
was wild with excitement. He 
had to play nearly everything 
twice over. . .. Had that long- 
drawn, soul-searching tone lost 
for a single second its balance, 
it would have lapsed into a dis- 
cordant cat’s mew; but it never 
did and Paganini’s tone was al- 
ways his own, and unique of its 
kind.” (The strings of his instrument were 
specially made and very thin.) 

After hearing him for the sixth 
Moscheles said: 

“I never wearied of the intense expression, 
soft and melting like that of an Italian 
singer, which he could draw from his violin 
and dazzled as I was I could not quarrel 
with him for adopting the maniero del gatto, 
a term of opprobrium showing how adverse 
the Italians are to this style which I dislike 
so intensely that I should only like to hear it 
once in every leap year. After hearing 
him frequently all this changed ; in every 
one of his compositions I discover the same 
effects, which betrays a poverty of inven- 
tion; I also find both his style and manner 
of playing monotonous. . . . It may possibly 
be that the man who grows more and more 
‘antipatico’ to me every day, prejudices my 
judgment of the artist. He is so disgrace- 
fully mean. I can’t vouch for the truth of 
the story that he gave his servant a gallery 
ticket on the condition of his serving him 
gratuitously for one day but this at all events 
is certain, that Lablache offered him 100 
pounds to play at his benefit, but Paganini 
refused and the great singer had to allow 
him one-third of the receipts: of his concert.” 

Paganini was drubbed by the press for 
playing in the London Tavern, a disreputable 
place for a great artist to be seen although 
these appearances resulted in considerable 
profit for him. 

When the youthful Franz Liszt appeared 
in London in 1827, Moscheles and Cramer 
were probably the leading pianists in Eng- 
land. Moscheles, himself, said of Liszt’s 
playing: “It surpasses in power and mastery 
of difficulty everything I have ever heard.” 
In this same year as Liszt’s appearance, the 
first artist to develop the technic of the mod- 
ern piano, the venerable Clementi, then over 
seventy years old, played at a dinner given in 
his honor. 

NINETEENTH CENTURY SINGERS 


In the world of vocalists, there were not 
just Sontag, Pasta and a few others; neither 
were all of the very great ones to be found 
in Italian opera. In regard to the number 
of vocalists, there was an absolute cinque 
cento to quote Moscheles, a careful observer 
over a period of sixty years. Of the legion 
of imitators of the great English tenor, John 
Braham, we have on good authority that 
several of them deserve to be remembered 
for something more than this, although they 
lacked the touch of genius which would cause 
their memories to be prized. Those probably 
trenching most upon Braham’s reputation 
during this period, and who will not be men- 
tioned elsewhere, were: the oratorio tenor 
Hobbs, Pyne, an operatic tenor on the Con- 
tinent, Tom Cooke and Tom Phillips, both 
of whom were acclaimed even when they 
appeared on the same stage with Braham. 

In the concert field, Madame Stockhausen 


time, 


COURIER 


had already become a favorite with the pub- 
lic although she had not been long in Eng- 
land. Her voice was lovely, bell-like, and 
exquisitely flexible. She had created a 
furore in the salons of Paris with her native 
Swiss melodies but this serious musician did 
not stop with that. When she came to Lon- 
don, George Smart was so impressed with 
her talents that he coached her in the so- 
prano parts of the oratorios and she soon 
became an indispensable support for the Lon- 
don as well as the great provincial music 
fe stivals. 

It is almost impossible to turn over twenty 
pages of the Athenaeum of this period with- 
out finding a glowing account of Mme. 
Stockhausen’s Mozart singing. This woman, 
the mother of the famous baritone and 
teacher, Jules Stockhausen, was truly a 
grand artist from all accounts. 

Among other notable singers was Cath- 
erine Stephens, principal soprano at the An- 
cient Concerts since 1814. She was one of 
many women on the stage who made a good 
matrimonial catch, and later became Coun- 
tess of Essex. With a beautiful voice, she 
had a long reign of public favor—but alack ! 
“She is deficient in that fervor which is 
requisite to the bravura,” wrote the critic. 

It has been more or less customary to 
treat even the cultivated taste of the period 
in vocal matters lightly because of the ex- 
aggerations and the extravagance of the 
times; but this is hardly justified. Not all 
tenors were imitators of Braham. 

Thonias Vaughn was principal tenor at 
the Concerts and festivals since 1813. With 
a smooth and polished style, although his 
singing compared in effect with Braham’s as 
a flute to a trumpet, he was pronounced the 
most faultless male singer of the day. Eng- 
lish tradition, of course, had a powerful in- 
fluence in forming a judgment of this kind. 

Henry Phillips possessed a light baritone 
voice, and a very artistic style of singing. 
He was the predecessor of Santley in public 
regard. However due to the hankering of 
the populace for rumbling bass singing and 
the lack of a bass who could in any respect 
be called an artist, Phillips was tempted oc- 
sionally to go beyond his means. One of 
the most diverting although lengthy incidents 
of the period involves his execution, as a 
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by Mr. Laporte and again in September 1831 
by Mr. Monk Macon. In regard to this last 
change of management, the Athenaeum notes 
that : 

“No one would be allowed to enter the 
Opera unless in full dress. It is we believe, 
the wish of Mr. Macon to bring us back to 
the usages of old times, when gentlemen 
visited the opera in evening dress and not in 
the shabby manner we have often seen them 
during the last season. ... No ladies will 
be admitted in the pit with bonnets or head- 
dresses. Of all the annoyances in life, that 
of being placed behind a portly woman, with 
a hat large enough for an umbrella, and sur- 
mounted with as many plumes as are pli aced 
on a horse at a funeral, is the greatest. 

Among notes of other nuisances, free ad- 
missions were no longer given to the demi- 
monde, beggars, etc. Such was the inunda- 
tien of public prostitutes in the pit of the 
theater that the gay blades had them up in 
the boxes, to the great disgrace of half of 
the nobility. 

It was hinted elsewhere that a more liberal 
expenditure on the chorus and orchestra 
might be a judicious procedure on the part 
of Mr. Macon to induce attendance. “The 
present cori are composed of poor devils 
without either voice or talent, who earn not, 
at this theater, wherewith to keep body and 
soul together; and we remember seeing at 
no very remote period, three of them trying 
to better their circumstances by singing glees 
in the public streets. . The orchestra has 
at present, the appearance of the skeleton of 
regiment just returned from a sanguinary 
campaign and when Spagnoletti and 
Mori, Lindley and Dragonetti, have left the 
theater, there remains not, for the ballet, a 
band superior to that of a third rate town 
in France, Italy, or Gertnany.” The ballet, 
as a separate performance, ceased to exist on 
the London stage after the year 1851. 

Operatic managers have ever been a 
apart from the common lot of men. 
Laporte’s avarice was well known, and 
widely advertised. It was said of him that 
when Pasta performed, or a full house at the 
King’s Theater was expected from any other 
cause; a portion of the orchestra was re- 
moved to make room for the visitors, who 
paid one guinea ($5) each for seats in that 
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(dated June, 1831) from the Musical Fund of London for which he gave a benefit concert. 


The concert took place on June 


concert selection, of Qui sdegno, the air for 
basso profundo from The Magic Flute. Mr. 
Phillips chose first to transpose the whole 
air an octave higher; but a correspondent 
of the London Times and his lower voiced 
but less artistic brethren would have none 
of it. Be that as it may, Phillips and Miss 
Payton on the English opera stage were pro- 
nounced to be the cream of the English 
singers. 
ITALIAN Opera A L’ANGLAIS 

Italian opera in London had been reorgan- 

ized in 1828 (after the failure of Mr. Ebers), 


24 at the 


Italian Opera House. 


part‘of the house. Troubles with his orches 
tra led to the publication of a tract entitled 

‘An Explanation of the Differences Exist 
ing Between the Manager of the Italian 
Opera and the Non-Conforming Members of 
the Late Orchestra.” The voicing of this 
complaint by the members of the orchestra 
grew out of a squabble with Laporte’s agent 
in which he was reported to have said, to his 
principal: “Scarce one of the band can write 
his name”; and in dealing with the orches- 
tra: “He (Laporte) is as obstinate as the 

(Continued on page 10) 
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MUSICAL 


Philadelphia Orchestra Plays 
Russian Program Under Reiner 


Horowitz Heard as Soloist—Chamber Music Association 
Gives Program—Curtis Institute Students Enjoyed— 
Grand Opera Company Presents Pearl Fishers— 
Recital Notes 


PuHiLapeLpHia. — On February 6 the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Fritz Reiner con- 
ducting, offered Russian music, with Vlad- 
imir Horowitz, Russian- pianist, as soloist. 
The program opened with Glinka’s over- 
ture to Russlan and Ludmilla. This was 
followed by Prokofieff's Classic Symphony, 
played with pleasing attention to detail, the 
strings icing particularly fine work. Stra 
vinsky’s suite from Petrouchka, with all 
its fascinating fantastic material splendidly 
interpreted, completed the first half of the 
program. 

The second half featured Horowitz in 
the Tschaikowsky concerto in B flat minor. 
With his incomparable technic and innate 
feeling for the dramatic and poetic, he gave 
a brilliant and stirring performance. Horo 

witz and the orchestra received long and 
enthusiastic applause. 


PHILADELPHIA CHAMBER Musi¢ 


ASSOCIATION 

The Philadelphia Chamber Music Asso- 
ciation offered on January 24 in the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, a program by the 
Swastika Quartet, assisted by Rose Bamp- 
ton, contralto. The quartet played a Haydn 
number, and later the Dohnanyi quartet in 
D flat. This group—Gama Gilbert, first 
violin; Benjamin Sharlip, second violin; 
Max Aronoff, viola; and Orlando Cole, 
cello—has a tone, fluent and clear, the in 
dividual components unified into an admir- 
able ensemble. Miss Bampton sang 
tillte Sehnsucht and Geistliches Wiegenlied 
(Brahms), with accompaniment by Jennie 
Robinor, pianist, and Mr. Aronoff, violist. 
The singer’s warm contralto was an effec- 
tive instrument for these numbers, and she 
and her accompanists were heartily ap 
plauded 

Lucite LAWRENCE 
The season’s fifth faculty recital of the 
Curtis Institute of Music, January 25, 
brought Lucile Lawrence and Carlos Salzedo 
in harp music ranging from classic style 
to a modernistic novelty by Mr. Salzedo. 
The latter was four preludes to the 
Afternoon of a Telephone, subtitled River- 
side, Audubon, Prospect and ving-en It was 
given an effective performance by the two 
harpists and was appreciatively received. 
Debussy’s second sonata was played by Mr. 
Salzedo, William Kincaid, flutist, and Max 
Aronoff, violist Other pieces were De 
bussy’s Datise Sacre and Danse Profane, 
skilfully played by Miss Lawrence, with 
Mr. Salzedo at the piano; a sonata by 
iPescetti, and a suite by Mr. Salzedo 
Embryo, Hallucinations, and Whirlwind. A 
capacity and enthusiastic audience was pres- 
ent. 
Curtis 


Ges 


AND CARLOS SALZEDO 


INSTITUTE CHAMBER CONCERT 
Students of the Curtis Institute presented 
chamber music under the direction of Dr. 
Louis Bailly in the Pennsylvania Museum 
of Art, January 31. Novacek’s Sinfonietta 
for woodwinds was given an effective per- 
formance by an ensemble made up of Harry 
Beru and Atillio dePalma, horns; John 
Hreachmack, flute; Isador Goldblum, oboe; 
William Santucci and S. Andrew Tuck, 
bassoons; Leon Lester and James Collis, 
clarinets. The Brahms Quintet was well 
done by James Collis, clarinet; Gama Gil 
bert and Benjamin Sharlip, violins; Leon- 
ard Mogili, viola; and Orlando Cole, cello 
Glazounoff’s quintet, op. 39, was played 
with artistry by Jack Pepper and Jean 
Spitzer, violins; Adine Barozzi and Samuel 


Geschichter, cellos; and Virginia Majewska, 
viola. 

ARVIDA VALDANE Percy SucH 

Arvida_ Valdane, soprano, and _ Percy 
Such, cellist, appeared in the New Century 
Auditorium, February 1. Mr. Such, the 
possessor of a fine Stradivarius, played with 
tonal excellence and impeccable taste. His 
numbers included the sonata in E by Valen- 
tini, a Bach group, and pieces by Locatelli- 
Such, Boccherini-Such and Duport- Such. 
The last brought Henry Such at the piano. 
Beatrice Such was the accompanist for the 
other numbers, except the Bach excerpts 
which were for cello alone. Miss Valdane 
has a voice of fresh quality, and sings with 
good enunciation. She sang Brahms and 
Strauss Lieder, songs by Koechlin, Glaz- 
ounoff, Szulc and Ravel, as well as items 
by Nicholas Douty, A. Walter Kramer, 
Victor Saar and others. Encores were in 
order from both artists. 

Lea LuposHutz 

Lea Luboshutz gave the sixth faculty 
recital at the Curtis Institute of Music on 
February 1. Harry Kaufman was at the 
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Mme. Luboshutz displayed her ac- 


technic and inter- 


piano. 
customed versatility of 
pretation in a varied and pinning ag 
program. First came Brahms’ sonata No. 1 

in G, followed by a Chaconne for violin 
alone (Bach). Wieniawski’s concerto No. 2 
in D minor closed the list, which also 
included pieces by Jean Antoine Desplanes, 
de Falla-Kreisler, Bloch, and Kreutzer- 
Kaufman. The artist’s characteristic beauty 
of tone and sensitive mood were consistent- 
ly in evidence, and won her much deserved 
applause. 

GRAND OPERA COMPANY GIVES PEARL 

FISHERS 

With a distinguished cast, splendid chorus 
and effective staging, the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company gave Bizet’s Pearl 
Fishers on February 4, at the Academy of 
Music. 

The occasion marked another triumph for 
Nino Martini, young Italian tenor, whose 
performance as the Duke in Rigoletto won 
acclaim last week. Mr. Martini is pos- 
sessed of a remarkably clear and beautiful 
voice which he uses with artistry. His solo 
‘Je crois entendre encore,’ was the signal 
for prolonged applause. Sharing honors 
with Mr. Martini was John Charles Thomas 
as Zurga, displaying the fine qualities that 
have endeared him to opera devotees. The 
role of Nourabad gave Ivan Steschenko 
opportunity to reveal anew, the deep reso- 
nant qualities characteristic of his voice. 
Josephine Lucchese as Leila was pictorially 
charming and sang the florid music with 
facility and clear tone. The orchestra was 
under Sylvan Levin. The incidental ballet, 
under the direction of Caroline Littlefield, 
added to the success of the performance. 

L. ES. 
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than that of Brangaene, for not only does it 
demand full projection of tone, but also the 
character is a subtle and psychological one 
and at all times a vital element in the pro- 
gress of the drama. Miss Doe grasped its 
possibilities and presented them with assur- 
ance and art. Her voice, of singularly warm 
and appealing quality, is excellently used, 
and never fails in carrying capacity and emo- 
tional truth. Comeliness and shapeliness 
were other welcome aspects of the picture 
presented by this American contralto. 

For the rest, the rdles were in the keeping 
of exponents long familiar in those parts. 
Especially ingratiating and finished was the 
singing of Hans Clemens and James Wolfe, 
in the minor characters they assumed. 

There was some new “business” in the 
stage direction, notably during the final 
scene, where Tristan died on his couch in- 
stead of on the castle steps, as formerly. 

The orchestra played uncommonly well 
and Bodanzky kept the performance moving 
with spirit and tonal unction. 


La Gioconda, February 1 

The Metropolitan ushered in the fourteenth 
week of its season with a performance of 
Gioconda. Rosa Ponselle, programmed for 
the title role, was forced by a cold to cede 
her place to Leonora Corona. Julia Claus- 
sen was Laura and Faina Petrova, La Cieca. 
The masculine roles fell to Lauri-Volpi as 
Enzo, Armando Borgioli as Barnaba, Alfredo 
Gandolfi (Zuane and First Singer), Gior- 
dano Paltrinieri (Second Singer and Isepo), 
Louis D'Angelo (Monk) and Arnold Gabor 
(Steersman). 

Miss Corona, versatile and vivid, gave a 
vocally and dramatically brilliant exposition 
and was a lovely picture for the eye. Lauri- 
Volpi was vigorously applauded for his cus- 
tomary art. This appearance marked the 
tenor’s farewell for the current season. Ar- 
mando Borgioli was an effective Barnaba. 
Julia Claussen rounded out the cast of prin- 
cipals with an excellent presentation of 
Laura. Tullio Serafin conducted. 
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Tristan and Isolde, February 3 
(See story on page 5.) 


Donna Juanita, February 4 

Repetition does not seem to stale th 
bright music or dull the histrionic fun of 
this Suppé operetta, doubtless the jolliest of 
the lighter performances at the Metropol- 
itan. 

Maria Jeritza leads the romping and 
provides a wealth of comedy in her various 
disguises and antics. Rudolf Laubenthal’s 
tactful tenoring and mobile acting are other 
stimulative contributions. Dorothee Manski 
is an abiding delight with her burlesque 
dancing. Marek Windheim and Gustav 
Schutzendorf, that rollicking, precious pair 
in Hades, induce gales of laughter. The rest 
of the cast aid ably in the picture. Artur 
Bodanzky conducts the pretty music with 
spirit and lightness. 

Alma Gluck made an entr’acte appeal for 
the fund of the Musicians’ Emergency Aid. 


Peter Ibbetson, February 5 

Once again Deems Taylor’s 
presented with the original cast intact. The 
composer has made orchestral changes in 
the score which enhance the moods of the 
scenes of Acts IJ and III. Instead of 
making the shifts of scenes behind drawn 
curtains, the stage is darkened, a gauze cur 
tain is dropped and, after the stage is set, 
the lights are gradually raised. Mr. Tay 
lor has written fully fifteen minutes more 
of music into the score to hold the atten 
tion of the audience during the scene 
changes. It is entirely orchestral with an 
occasional short excerpt of off-stage choral 
singing, and he has employed motifs of the 
opera which are either illustrative of the 
past scene or indicative of the one unfold- 
ing. As admirably orchestrated as the rest 
of this operatic dream-fantasy, the inter- 
ludes are a decided asset and obliviate the 
shattering of the moods evoked by the 
music of the previous scenes. 

Edward Johnson in a consummate de- 
lineation of Peter Ibbetson sang the diffi- 
cult music alloted to him effortlessly. Lu 
crezia Bori as the Duchess of Towers, an 
ethereal picture, sang with delicacy and 
finesse. Lawrence Tibbett’s characteriza 
tion of Colonel Ibbetson was Machiavelian, 
as always, and his voice rang with surety, 
force and vigor. 

Gladys Swarthout, as Mrs. Deane, ac- 
credited herself intelligently and splendidly 
in the most human role of the opera. Grace 
Divine, Marek Windheim, Phradie Wells, 
and ali the other customary members of 
the large cast, gave performances which 
helped to make this presentation pleasant 
to the eyes and ears of the large audience, 
which applauded warmly. Tullio Serafin 
conducted. 


opera was 


Simon Boccanegra, February 6 (Matinee) 


Overflowing attendance, outbursts of ap- 
plause, many recalls of the eight singers— 
gave reason to believe that Simon Bocca- 
negra, the old-new Verdi opera, has come 
to stay. 

Simon is indeed a picturesque figure in 
the Tibbett characterization, with his gifts 
as singer and actor. Maria Miiller is suited 


February 13, 1932 
in the role of Maria. Claudio Frigerio does 
well as Paolo, a courtier. There were many 
interruptions from applauders during 
climax-scenes, as well as curtain-calls for 
Martinelli (whose tenor contributions repre- 
sented the finest kind of vocal art), Pinza, 
Ananian, Paltrinieri and Besuner. 

Many in the audience would have had 
scene-painter Parravicini and stage-director 
Sanine before the footlights, to reward the 
artistic results they achieved. Tullio Sera- 
fin conducted. Part of this Saturday after- 
noon performance was broadcast. 


Tosca, February 6 (Evening) 

There was a last minute change in the 
cast for Tosca on Saturday evening, An- 
tonio Scotti being ill wi*t. a cold and unable 
to sing the role of Raph Alfredo Gan- 
dolfi therefore did the part for the first time 
at the Metropolitan although he has sung 
it many times elsewhere in this country, and 
abroad. Mr. Gandolfi gave a convincing 
portrayal and also was entirely equal to the 
vocal demands of the music. He has a most 
agreeable voice, used with finish in delivery. 
The spontaneous applause given him during 
the period of curtain calls was well merited. 

Jeritza, gorgeously gowned, again did 
Floria Tosca. She was in especially good 
voice, as was also Frederick Jagel, who sang 
with full and feeling tones. 

Pompilio Malatesta did some sharply 
etched and resourceful acting as the Sacris- 
tan and made the small part stand out con- 
spicuously. George Cehanovsky was the An- 
gelotti and also the Sciarrone. Others tak- 
ing part in the performance were Angelo 
3ada, Millo Picco and Dorothea Flexer. 
Sellezza conducted. 


s 

Famous Violins Sold 
Wieniawski’s famous Guarnerius violin 
was sold for $16,000 to C. N. McCreery, an 
agent, at the Anderson Galleries, New York, 
on February 5. The instrument was made in 
Cremona, Italy, in 1742, and is noted for its 
beautiful tone. 

Another Guarnerius, known as the Pixis, 
brought $15,500; also from Mr. McCreery. 
This instrument was chosen by Joachim for 
his pupil, Theodore Spiering, who used it 
throughout his musical career. It was made 
in Cremona in 1729, and is said to be an ex- 
ample of the master’s more finished work. 
One of its notable features is the unusual 
thickness of its back, which accounts, accord- 
ing to experts, for its unusual tone. 

$14,000 was paid by Mr. McCreery for a 
Stradivarius. The instrument has no out- 
standing history but is listed in the catalogue 
as having a “brilliant yet mellow tone,” re- 
taining “much of the freshness of an unused 
violin.” It was made in 1733 and appears to 
have had little use. It remained in an ob- 
scure French family for generations. 

The sale was attended by many musicians 
and music lovers. 


Seidl’s Library for 


Columbia 


In 1907 part of the library of the late 
Anton Seidl, conductor, was purchased by 
friends of Columbia University’s music de- 
partment and presented to that institution. 
Now Mrs. Seidl has donated to the collec- 
tion the remainder of her late husband's 
music, including eighty-five opera scores, a 
complete orchestration of Parsifal, and pho- 
tographs, programs, and clippings. Anton 
Seidl died in New York in 1898. He con- 
ducted at the Metropolitan and also led the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. At one time he 
acted baton assistant and musical secre- 
tary of Richard Wagner at Bayreuth. 


Metropolitan to Give 


a 
Lakme 
Delibes’ Lakmé will be restored to the 
Metropolitan's repertoire on February 19, 
after an absence of eleven years. Lily Pons 
is to sing the title role, supported by George 
Thill, Giuseppe de Luca, Aida Doninelli, 
Dorothea Flexer, Minnie Egener, Gladys 
Swarthout, Leon Rothier, and Messrs. Pal- 
trinieri, Windheim, Altglass and Ananian. 
Louis Hasselmans will conduct, and the pro- 
duction will be staged by Sanine. 


The Bohemians in 
Los Angeles 


The Bohemians (New York musical club) 
are beginning to assume the semblance of a 
parent organization, for already branches 
have been formed (under the same name) 
in Chicago and Detroit. Now Los Angeles 
follows with a similar purpose and on Feb- 
ruary 8 held a meeting to organize The 
Bohemians of that city. (There is a famous 
3ohemian Club in San Francisco but it is 
not a musicians’ organization. ) 
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ROBERT 


GOLDSAND 


Viennese Pianist 


APPEARS IN DEBUT CHICAGO RECITAL AT 
THE PLAYHOUSE ON JAN. 31, 1932 


“Master of Tone.”—Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago 


Herald and Examiner. 


“Endless Technical Powers.”—Herman Devries, 


Chicago American. 


“Excellent Playing.”—Karleton Hackett, Chicago 


Evening Post. 


“Talents in Perfect Musical Order.” —Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily News. 


“Won Excellent Opinions.” —Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune. 


“In the Mozart B flat major 


— 





sonata we found all the neces- CHICAGO HERALD 








sary qualities of tonal charm, 
smoothness of technical exe- 
cution, a most satisfying com- 
prehension of the classic 
mood, grace, simplicity and a 
sense of plastic beauty that gave 
the music more than its wonted 
value. And then came the storm 
and stress of the Chopin Don 
Juan variations. Phew! Here 
Goldsand unchained the dogs of 
war! We were really astounded 
at this young man’s endless 
technical powers. He has a su- 
perb future, I am sure.” 


—Herman Devries, Chicago American, 
P07 7, 7952. 



































“Robert Goldsand, heard in 
piano recital at the Playhouse 
yesterday afternoon, proved the 
most enjoyable type of artist, 
one highly gifted and with 
his talents in perfect musical 
order.” 











—Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily News, 
Feb. 1, 1932. 
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Master of Tone 




















ROBERT GOLDSAND, 20-year- 


| old Viennese pianist, was the after- 


noon’s remaining virtuoso and, I 
venture to predict, the most gifted 
and important of them all. He is 


a true master of tone in all its 
subtler inflections. The piano sings 
for him with astonishing softness 
and luster. It sustains a perfect 
legato. It speaks with the utmost 
velocity, clarity and delicacy so that 
his Mozart sonata and certain pages 
of the Debussy suite were miracles 
of remote, almost impalpable, 
beauty. 

But the broader accents of his 
art are also at his command, as he 
demonstrated in the forgotten “Don 
Juan” variations of Chopin, an early 









































€\ display piece that echoed a van- 


ished period of the art, yet accom- 
plished, iz only by implication, a 
definition of all the essentials in 
the Chopin style. If he had played 
more of this conventional piano 
music he probably would have been 
better understood. As it is, one 
remembers him principally as a 
potential challenger of the formida- 














ble Gieseking. 





“A player of excellent fin- 
gers for the piano. Goldsand 
knows and has a proper pride 
in the fact. His playing of the 
Mozart and the Debussy was 
clean and sure, almost meti- 

culously so, with such emphasis 
on the technical clarity that one 
rather got to watching for pos- 
sible slips rather than listening 
to the music. It was excellent 
playing of the piano, good tone 
in much variety of colors and 
with digital precision.” 





























Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening 
Post, Feb. 1, 1932. 


“A newcoming pianist, Rob- 
ert Goldsand, gave a recital at 
the Playhouse yesterday after- 
noon and disclosed gifts of no 
mean order. He is a particu- 
larly good Mozart player, as 
the Sonata in B flat indicated. 
He won excellent opinions.” 




















Edward Moore, 
Feb. 1, 1932. 
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very devil.” The primary cause of all this 
uproar was a proclamation of Laporte’s 
which affected the pocketbook of the orches- 
tra in this wise: “Fifty operas to be given 
at the usual salaries; an unspecified number 
to be given at half salaries; and three to be 
performed gratis.” Mr. Laporte’s explana- 
tion of this referred to dire financial straits 
of the opera and Mr. Ebers’ recent failure. 

A brief season by season review dealing 
with the main singers in the Italian opera 
from 1828 through 1831 will be sketched to 
supply the missing details in the picture of 
musical London 100 years ago. 


1828 

The chief event of the season was the 
debut of Sontag as Rosina in Il Barbiere. 
Her voice was spoken of as being much more 
powerful than those of other singers of her 
class at the King’s Theater—Mme. Campo- 
rese, Mile. Caradori, or Mille. Ronzi. As 
a high and brilliant soprano, nothing like her 
had been heard since Catalini. Her Rohde’s 
Variations, introduced into the lesson scene, 
were pronounced to be more finished as to 
execution than Catalani’s; though she could 
not arrive at the same general effect without 
Catalani’s astonishing voice. Sontag’s voice 
was said by some to be too small for King’s 
Theater! Whether true or not, we are told 
that she sang her embellishments mezza 
voce. There was a decided improvement in 
her style noted by the purists during several 
successive seasons as she abandoned the at- 
tempts to be forceful and over-elaborate. 

Pasta reappeared (after an absence of 
several seasons) as Semiramide. As an 
actress she was rated far above any since 
Mrs. Siddons, though her lower voice was 
too weak to produce her effects in the same 
way. As a singer, it was the opinion of the 
critic of the Athenaeum that Mme. Caradori 
or Miss Paton were as good 

Michael Kelly was stage manager 
(’Opera Italiens, Paris) at this time, and 
on the Signor’s introduction behind the 
scenes to the facetious Michael for the first 
time, the stage manager stared at the Italian 
vocalist and exclaimed, “I think that we have 
met before; pray, were you ever in Wine 
Tavern Street, Dublin?” “Rather,” cried 
the Signor. “And I think,” continued Kelly, 
“we are schoolfellow and namesakes ; and in- 
stead of Signor Zuchelli, you are my ould 
friend Teddy Kelly, of thé Cross Poodle.” 

In English opera, one of the principal 
events was the production of Mozart’s Cosi 
fan tutti under the title of “Tit for Tat.’ 
The English words were “awful,” but the 
singing was good in spots. The new singers 
for the season were a Miss Russel, who ap- 
peared in the Marriage of Figaro at Drury 
Lane, with a good voice and an extensive 
compass, and Mr. Wood, a tenor, who later 
became well known in the United States 

1829 

The Kings Theater opened on January 31, 
with Rossini’s Donna del Lago which intro- 
duced three new singers to the English pub- 
lic—Mme. Monticelli, a good second-rate so- 
prano, Mme. Pisaroni, and Signor Donzelli. 

“Madame Pisaroni a mezzo-so- 
prano voice of very unusual compass. It is 
still powerful, but has been more so; and its 
quality, though retaining much of its fulness, 


possesses 
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was infinitely richer and sweeter a few 
years ago... . She is decidedly a good musi- 
cian, according to the general acceptation of 
the term, for she is invariably steady in 
time; and in all her embellishments is never 
unfaithful to the composer’s harmony. In 
the concerted pieces, too, her exactness in 
her own part, and the care with which she 
adapts that to the others, are additional and 
very strong proofs of her skill and experi- 
ence. Besides which, her intonation is per- 
fect... . But she overlays everything with 
ornaments and therefore takes every 
opportunity of either breaking her diatonic 
successions into zigzags, or of splitting them 
into minute parts by means of the chromatic 
scale, which as now used, can only be com- 
pared to the love-song of a cat. Neverthe- 
less, Madame Pisaroni is—perhaps we ought 
to say has been—a great singer. We can- 
didly admit that excellent judges have so 
considered her, and that some of these still 
hold the same opinion.” 

“Signor Donzelli possesses a tenor voice of 
extraordinary beauty, compass, and power. 

. . Its quality is much the same as that 
of the elder Crivelli, but exceeds his in 
strength; and also resembles what Garcia’s 
was many years ago, though infinitely more 
musical. He has a falsetto which reminds 
us of Incledon, and he is equally prodigal in 
the use of it... . He has flexibility sufficient 
for the most florid style, and displays quite 
enough of it.” 

His cantabile singing was commented on 
very favorably. Mlle. Blasis, a new so- 
prano, and De Angeli, a new_buffo, appeared 
early in the season. La Gazza Ladra_ in 
April brought forward two sweet voiced in- 
competents, Signor Bordogni, tenor, and 
Miss Josephine Bartolozzi. La Cenerentola 
was a popular Sontag opera this season. 

A German company of which Herr and 
Mme. Rosner were the principals, appeared 
at the Kings Theater in Der Freischutz. 

The Harmonicon gives an account of 
Malibran’s reappearance in England (after 
her long absence in America) on April 21, 
as Desdemona in Rossini’s Otello: 

“Madame Malibran is rather below the 
middle stature, but well made. She is not 
handsome, but her countenance is capable of 
much expression, and her personal appear- 
ance is rather in her favor. Her voice is a 
mezzo-soprano of great compass, extending 
from A above the lines to A below. It is 
not remarkable for fulness or power, but is 
clear, strong enough for all useful purposes, 
and her intonation is free from all reproach. 

. She is undoubtedly too lavish of orna- 
ment. Her embellishments, however are 
generally appropriate and well executed, her 
shake excepted, for which she seems to have 
a strong predilection, though one of the most 
imperfect we ever heard. Her descending 
semitonic run, too, is not les liable to cen- 
sure, we mean as regards her execution of 
it. Considered abstractedly, it is the dis- 
grace of the present musical age; in its best 
form it only imitates those sounds extorted 
by extreme pain—a fit of the cramp or colic 
would bring it out in the highest state of 
perfection. When so vile a passage has fail- 
ure added to its other vices, it becomes con- 
temptible as well as hateful. . . . Malibran 
is inferior to Madame Pasta in pathos and 


discrimination, both in acting and singing, 
in the former particularly.” 

“Otello is a tedious affair at best; even 
with Pasta it was a task to sit it out; and it 
was now lengthened by a ballet in which a 
new danseuse, Mlle. ——, did everything 
that good taste rejects and nature abhors. 
3ut she was much applauded, and most of 
the papers praise her. Our only wonder is— 
and we are not over nice—how modest 
women can sit and witness an exhibition 
which were it to take place in a public house 
or in the street, would inevitably and very 
justly, give the perpetrator a month’s dance 
on the treadmill.” 

830 


Semiramide on February 6, introduced 
Mme. Petralia as Arsace. “She is to Pisa- 
roni like an echo—fifty reverberations off the 
original sound.” Signor Santini was a new 
buffo. A Signor Ambrogi appeared in the 
performance of Cenerentola on February 17 
—not in any way connected with the great 
baritone, Ambrogetti. Mlle. Blasis was the 
Cinderella, but she failed in the embellish- 
ments Sontag had added to the final rondo. 
Signor Santani made his mark as a singer 
and actor as Dandini in this opera and in 
the performance of Il Barbiere of Febru- 
ary 25 Santani was rated the best Figaro yet 
heard in London. Of Curioni, the Almaviva, 
who had been, the favorite tenor for some 
ten years, was written “more and more care- 
less and ineffective.” On May 15, the basso 
Lablache made his first appearance in Eng- 
land in one of his greatest parts, the old, 
deaf man in Matrimonio Segreto. 

Hodge-podge performances, or “olios” 
were not unknown to the Kings Theater but 
this season was largely made up of such 
combinations as Act II of Cenerentola and 
the last two acts of Otello. Don Giovanni 
was revived on June 3, and we note that 
“poor Mozart was again broken on the 
wheel.” The singers played hob with the 
music and the director economized with the 
stage properties. Donzelli, a tenor, took the 
baritone part of the Don. He had a low 
tenor voice reaching no higher than the F or 
G in his natural voice. The Elvira did not 
sing her music as it was written; and other 
violences were done. 

It is interesting to note that Garcia who is 
supposed to have invented the laryngeal mir- 
ror, was not the first to discover the function 
of the vocal cords. In 1830 a book “The 
Human Voice” by M. Cuvier appeared, 
which elaborated on the functions of the 
vocal cords in their production of sound. 

1831 

On February 11, Signor Davide, the 
younger, made his English debut in Ricci- 
ardo e Zoraide. This tenor was referred to 
as a “male mezzo soprano” and indeed 
had great compass and power as well. His 
voice was unequal and trembled, however. 
With a three octave range, he is said to have 
sung the ut di poitrine and as high as the 
soprano G in falsetto. His was one of the 
most decisive failures of any singer coming 
from Italy with a great reputation. His 
vocal fripperies were such that he “out 
Veluttied Velutti” and made himself even 
more ridiculous than the last of the male 
sopranists. 

On February 25, Edward Seguin made his 
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first appearance in Italian opera as Count 
Robinson in Il Matrimonio and created a 
favorable impression with his bass voice and 
talents as an actor. 

From all that we have read elsewhere we 
might suppose that Mr. Chorley has been 
somewhat uncharitable in his estimate of 
Rubini’s vocal endowments. However the 
critic of the Harmonicon verifies Chorley’s 
opinion in his notice of Rubini’s. debut in 
Il Pirata on April 26: 

“Signor Rubini’s voice is—or~ was, we 
ought probably to say—of a good, rich qual- 
ity; in compass eleven or twelve notes, from 
about E flat or F, to B or C. To this he 
adds a falsetto, not so high by a note or two 
as David’s (Rubini later in his career sang 
the soprano F in Puritani and even the G 
in Roberto Devereux). . . . His intonation 
is pure, and his delivery free from all im- 
pediment; but he has the same tremor in his 
voice that we have so recently had to com- 
plain of in another singer, a fluctuation of 
tone which excites the idea of age or weak- 
ness, and very distressing to the hearer who 
is not deceived by its being called by a fine 
term—the ‘vibration of the voice’ He is 
as much addicted to the shake as his ridicu- 
lous predecessor, Signor David, but that of 
the latter is more close and reedy . . . 
Rubini has a habit of suddenly forcing out 
his voice in gusts, and as suddenly drawing 
it within him, so as to be nearly inaudible— 
an alternation of shouts and whispers . . . 
a violent and unmeaning contrast. His style 
is viciously ornamental, and his ornaments, 
chiefly roulades, are destitute of variety. 
Whoever has heard him once, has heard him 
always ; he pours forth all his store of 
graces in a single air. . . . He nevertheless 
sometimes sings in a highly impassioned 
manner, as exemplified in the grand and 
final air, Tu vedrai (one of Chorley’s fa- 
vorites). He is also devoid of affectation, 
and by an open countenance and unpretend- 
ing manner conciliates many who are very 
sensible of his demerits.” ; 

Rubini sang with Pasta in Medea on her 
reappearance in England after an absence 
of three years. “Rubini here showed great 
powers of declamation, but with his aria 
returned his weakness.” He first appeared 
in concert with the Philharmonic on May 9 
of which we principally observe that his 
execution of the trill was not all that it 
should have been, the true tradition of this 
grace being exclusively an English one, 
very open and liquid as executed by the best 
English authorities. On July 6, Pasta and 
Rubini appeared together in Anna Bolena 
in which Donizetti borrowed in the last act 
for his heroine, the song Home Sweet 
Home. On July 28, these artists sang in 
the premiere of La Sonnambula in England. 
The music was pronounced “thin” as it is 
today. 

Among the vocalists in concerts, the 
notably good things were Miss Inverarity in 
a scene from Freischiitz, and Mme. Stock- 
— in Non paventar from The Magic 
*iute, 


Young American Soloist 
With Milwaukee 
Orchestra 


Largest Audience of Season on 
Hand for Interesting Program 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Dr. Frank Laird 
Waller introduced Frank Jay Chapman 
young American baritone, to Milwaukee in a 
Philharmonic Orchestra concert, and the 
fluency of the singer won him decided local 
success as a soloist. 

Mr. Chapman sang two operatic arias so 
personably that the audience recalled him 
again and again and finally, at the director’s 
urging, he added two encores with piano ac- 
companiment, 

The audience was the largest for these 
concerts thus far, the balcony being packed. 
In addition to several other attractive num- 
bers, Dr. Waller also introduced to Mil- 
waukee Arthur Shepherd as a composer, the 
Philharmonic playing here for the first time 
two movements of Shepherd’s western suite, 
Horizons. The Lone Prairie section de- 
picting the weird cry of the desert was 
vividly realized and genuine cosmic power 
was touched in the Canyons, the concluding 
movement. Dr. Waller’s players responded 
with admirable verve and accuracy to his in- 
tense re-creation of the composer’s spirited 
attempt. The quality of this orchestra and 
undoubted interpretive mastery of its di- 
rector give wonderful opportunities for hear- 
ings to young American artists and com- 
posers. J. E. McC. 


New Work for Cincinnati 

C. Hugo Grimm’s tone poem, Abraham 
Lincoln, will be played for the first time in 
Cincinnati by the Cincinnati Svmphonv Or- 
chestra under the direction of Eugene Goos- 
sens, on February 18, and repeated on the 
following day. On the same pair of pro- 
grams is Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto, 
Dances (Gluck-Mottl) and Five Picture 
Studies (Rachmaninoff-Respighi). Marcian 
Thalberg, pianist, is announced as soloist. 
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Minneapolis Orchestra 
Gives Memphis Concert 


Beethoven Club Programs and 
Other Events 


Mempuis, TENN.—The Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under its new conductor, 
fKugene Ormandy, played here recently. 
Their program consisted, in part, of the 
Brahms C minor symphony; waltzes from 
the Rosenkavalier, and nocturne and scherzo 
from Mendelssohn's Midsummer Night's 
Dream, With the first movement of the 
Brahms symphony Ormandy held his audi- 
ence spellbound, and completely won them, 
upholding the fine impression the orchestra 
has made on its several previous appearances 
here. When Mr. Ormandy learned that the 
Ellis Auditorium has a hundred thousand 
dollar pipe organ, he added to the program 
the polka and fugue from Weinberger’s 
Schwanda, the organ part being played by 
Tom Seddon. The program closed with the 
prelude to Meistersinger. The concert was 
the second in the series presented by the 
Beethoven Club, of which Mrs. David L. 
Griffith is president. 

The Beethoven Club piano concerts com- 
mittee, with Mrs. J. F. Hill as the capable 
chairman, presented José Iturbi recently as 
the first artist in the series of three concerts. 
An enthusiastic audience greeted the pianist, 
who showed himself a master of pianistic and 
interpretative art. The program was finely 
balanced and interesting. 

The second in the course of piano con- 
certs sponsored by the committee of the 
Beethoven Club was given in the concert 
hall of the Goodwyn Institute when Hor- 
tense Monath was presented. Much interest 
was centered in Miss Monath’s appearance 
for Memphis was once the home of her 
mother, who accompanied her here for the 
recital. To say that they both were warmly 
received but mildly expresses the excitement 
of the occasion, The opening number, 

3rahms’ sonata op. 5, was given with fine 
understanding, displaying musicianship, in- 
telligence and power. It was decidedly the 
outstanding selection on the program, which 
included a Chopin group; several attractive 
spanish numbers by Albeniz ; Malaguena, by 
Lecuona; A Watteau Paysage and Old 
Vienna, by Godowsky. Miss Monath is an 
interesting and attractive young pianist. 
Immediately following the recital a recep- 
tion was given her at the Beethoven Club 
Home on North Waldran Boulevard. 

Eugenia Buxton, who has been in New 
York for the past several years studying 
piano under Alberto Jonas, returned home 
recently to give a benefit concert for the 
Crippled Children’s Hospital. She gave a 
most exacting program and was warmly re- 
ceived. This was a generous gesture of 
Miss Buxton, and the Memphis public 
showed their appreciation by the unusual 
financial response. 

Gladys Cauthen, director of the Bohlmann 
School of Music, and Ialeen Dunning, one 
of the faculty members, gave a two-piano 
lecture-recital in the Beethoven Club home 
last week before a large audience. 

Louise Mercer, pianist, has been broad- 
casting a series of lectures over WMC on 
the development of the piano. 

The Sunday afternoon concerts given 
monthly in the ballroom of the Hotel Pea- 
body, continue to be well attended and much 
enjoyed by members of the Beethoven Club, 
as well as the general public. An unusual 
program of local composers was arranged 
by Mrs. Frank Sturm for last Sunday, when 
some outstanding compositions of Memphians 
were heard. Mrs. Sturm, herself a gifted 
writer, composer and pianist, played by re- 
quest, two of her tone poems, reciting the 
poems first, then giving her musical inter- 
pretations. Mrs. Lyman Fulk sang two very 
attractive numbers by Louise Mercer (Miss 
Mercer at the piano); Alma Perry in her 
inimitable style sang two of Ethel Brown’s 
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compositions, Mrs. Brown playing the ac- 
companiments. Olga King’s interpretation 
of Herbert Summerfield’s and Patrick 


O’Sullivan’s violin numbers was one of the 
most beautiful presentations of the afternoon. 
Messrs. Summerfield and O’Sullivan were 
also heard in attractive original works 
later. Jerome Robertson sang two numbers 
by Dr. A. B. Williams, while Mrs, Cyril 
Cole and Mrs. Evan Fellman gave splendid 
account of themselves in songs by Lawrence 
Meteyarde. Louise Knight Whitten, accom- 
panied by a trio, harp, Angelo Cortese; vio- 
lins, Joe Cortese and Frank Bracciante ; sang 
a group of Fravser Hinton’s songs. The 
audience which filled the ballroom was most 
appreciative and enthusiastic. Mrs. David 
L. Griffith, president of the club, suggested 
the idea and plans to include other composers 
on a later program. TS oe 


Garrigue Artist-Pupil Signs Opera 
Contract 


Luisa Linconi, twenty-year-old American 
soprano, has signed a contract with the Im- 
perial Grand Opera Company for a twenty 
weeks’ engagement in Central America. 
She is the only coloratura soprano in “the 
company and is to sing eleven first roles. 
She makes her premiére appearance in the 
National Theatre, Havana, as Lucia. She 
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will also take the leading parts in Rigoletto, 
Traviata, Barber of Seville, Ballo in Mas- 
chera, Sonnambula, Boheme, Pagliacci, Car- 
men, L’Africana and Wally. 

Miss Linconi went abroad at the age of 
fifteen. She speaks six languages, having 
perfected their study and diction in Italy, 
France, Germany and England. Her voice 
was developed during several years of study 
with Piccoli (Tito Schipa’s teacher). Rep- 
ertoire was coached with Piccoli and Sal- 
vatore Indovino. The young artist made her 
grand opera début in Italy, as Lucia. This 
was followed by numerous operatic perform- 
ances in that country. Miss Linconi has 
sung in Rigoletto at the Festspielhaus, Salz- 
burg, Austria; and in Augsberg, Germany, 
she sang in German the part of The Doll in 
Tales of Hoffmann. 

When Miss Linconi returned to America, 
she immediately took up study with Espe- 
ranza Garrigue of New York, whom she had 
met and consulted in Italy. She has pur- 
sued intensive study for expert technic and 
interpretation with this teacher. 


Le Bray Recital Postponed 
Yvette Le Bray’s costume recital sched- 
uled for February 14 at the Guild Theatre, 
has been postponed to Easter Sunday eve- 
ning, March 27. 
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Enesco Draws Large 
Los Angeles Audience 


Returns After Two Years’ Ab- 
sence—Bartlett Frankel Quartet 
Gives Concert—Philharmonic 

Orchestra Plays Beethoven 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—Not only a fiddlers’ 
fiddler, but a violinist for musicians in gen- 


eral, Georges Enesco drew a near-capacity 
audience when returning to the Philhar- 
monic Auditorium after a two years’ 
absence. 


In sonatas such as the E minor Veracini 
and the Schumann (op. 121, No. 2) in D 
minor, Enesco evinced his capacity for in- 
terpretative exposition. Espousal of sheer 
technic occurred, for instance, during 
Szymanowski’s Fountain of Arethusa and 
the Zigeuinerweisen. The latter afforded 
an unusual experience. Enesco transmutes 
this bravura piece of Sarasate into an 
apotheosis of the wandering minstrel of 
the Pusztas. He transforms it into a rhap- 
sodic thing filled with nostalgia, with pas- 
sion, despair and bravado. 

It was well after half past ten before 
Mr. Enesco tucked away his instrument, 
having to add a generous number of smaller 
and larger encore items following his own 
group of diverse pieces. 

Ensemble playing of high order was en- 
joyed when the Bartlett Frankel Quartet 
(Sylvain Noack, Anthony Briglio, Emile 
Ferir, Nicholas Ochi-Albi) gave its second 
program of the season, having chosen the 
Beethoven in B flat (op. 18, No. 6) and 
the Dohnanyi (op. 15) in D flat major. 

A special feature of the event was the 
first hearing of a trio by Eugene Ysaye for 
two violins and viola, from a manuscript 
given to Mr. Ferir by the composer years 
ago in token of his esteem. Written in 
two movements, though played as one, the 
unusual score consists of three brooding and 
sombre episodes, interspersed with resolute 
and polyphonically formal sections. <A 
strongly poetic purpose fills the score, which 
can be as bleak and again as strongly col- 
ored as canvases by the composer’s country- 
man Vincent Van Gogh. Harmonically, the 
opus is more modern than Brahms, owing 
to French influences, yet one thinks of the 
closely knit chord and counterpoint writing 
of the German. Mr. Ferir’s viola provided 
a significant contrast to the two violins, all 
three performers sharing generous plaudits. 

Mr. Nicholas Ochi-Albi, the cellist of the 


quartet, came in for special honors when 
giving a_ recital with George Stewart 
McManus, pianist. The latter, dean of 


the University of California in 
Los Angeles, is an active member of the 
concert profession. Cellist and pianist scored 
with the Brahms sonatas in E minor and 
F major, interspersing them with Bee- 
thoven’s rarely heard twelve variations on 
the aria, Ein Madchen oder Weibchen, from 
Mozart’s Magic Flute. That Los Angeles 
will accept a good dose of Brahms, if pre- 
sented properly, was demonstrated by the 
size and the approval of the audience. 

Admirers of resident vocal talent came 
into their own the same evening when the 
Western Concert Artists League sponsored 
Clemence Gifford, contralto; and Fred Scott, 
tenor. Lorna Gregg, pianist, also of this 
city, assisted. Miss Gifford sang with fine 
warmth, yet with that restraint which comes 
with superior legato style and interpretative 
matureness. Mr. Scott, a young artist, 
while winning the cordial favor of the pub- 
lic, exceeded his flair for dramatic accent, 
which came as a surprise to those who have 
admired his capacity for lyric singing in 
the past. 

New honors came to the Philharmonic 
Orchestra at the last Sunday concert in 
stirring presentations given Beethoven's third 
Leonore overture and the New World Sym- 


music at 
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phony by Dvorak, under the direction of 
Dr. Artur Rodzinski. Philip Kahgan, as- 
sistant viola principal, was the soloist in the 
B minor concerto of Handel, arranged by 
Henri Casadesus. He is an excellent viola 
player from the standpoint of tone and tech- 
nic. Another member of the viola section, 
Alard de Ridder, who has been director of 
the Vancouver (B. C.) Symphony, added to 
the esteem of the organization and his own, 
when he successfully conducted his tone 
poem, Lamia. Nothing better could be said 
for the score than that Conductor Rodzinski 
thought it worthy of this repeat performance, 
with Mr. de Ridder as batonist. 

Speaking of directors and symphonies, 
Henri Verbrugghen, until recently conduc- 
tor of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
is convalescing here and is a guest of his 
friend and compatriot, Emile Ferir. 


B. TX: VU. 


Emma Roberts Sings at 
White House 


2, Emma 


On February 2, Roberts, mezzo- 
contralto, and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, 
gave a musicale at the White House, fol- 


lowing the Speaker’s Dinner given by Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Hoover. Both artists were 
most cordially received. 

Miss Roberts made a week's stay in Wash- 





Sahm 


Anton 


EMMA 


Photo € 
ROBERTS 


ington as the guest of Mrs. Frederick Hicks 
and was entertained while in the city. 
Among other functions, she attended a re- 
ception and musicale at the Hungarian Le 
gation given by Count and Countess 
Szechenyi (the former Gays Vanderbilt). 


Novaes “ibiad Salvi With 
Haensel and Jones 
Haensel and Jones (division of Columbia 


Concerts Corporation) announce that the 
Brazilian pianist, Guiomar Nouns and the 
Italian harpist, Alberto Salvi, have come 
under their management. Mme. Novaes, 


who has not been heard in this country since 


1927-28, will return in October, 1932. Mr. 
Salvi will be available for recitals all next 
season. 


Goldsand Boston Symphony 
Orchestra Soloist 


The Boston i amo Orchestra has en- 
gaged Robert Goldsand as soloist at its 
February 15 concert at Symphony Hall. 
Under Koussevitzky’s baton the Viennese 
pianist will play the Beethoven concerto No. 
lin C major. Other engagements for Gold- 
sand during the same week are in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Convent, N. J., and Elmira, N. Y. 








discrimination. 
et grande polonaise brilliante by Chopin 


Times. 


careless. 
apt to be hard and cold. 


etc., etc. 


pletely satisfying 


Hall last night. Her clear, 


of convincingness. 





“Mme. Safonoff is a pianist of sincerity and 
She played last night with much 
force and fire, particularly the Andante eplanate 

er 


Scriabin group was of special interest."—H. T., tion of the showman, but rather of the artist.’ 


“It is something of a treat to get an entire 
program of music flawlessly rendered. Usually, 
if an artist has fire, his technique is apt to be 
If he has polish and brilliance, he is 
If he has understand- 
ing, he may be afflicted with a poor memory, 


“Maria Safonoff, young Russian pianiste, who 
made her musical debut here in 1924, was com- 
in her concert at Carnegie 
clean lines were 
achieved at the sacrifice neither of content nor 
Her tone was warm even 


Management Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


correct. Despite. 


mathematically 
diverse program, Miss 


difficult and 


Gustav Davidson, Daily Mirror. 


presto by Mendelssohn. 
a particularly delightful 
born, World-Telegram. 


manner. 


“Maria Safonoff, who 
Carnegie Hall last evening, 


where she was most neat and her mechanics 
moreover, 
Safonoff 
showed that her selections were not the inspira- 
— are 


“Miss Safonoff began with a vigorous account 


The last she played in 
"Pitts San- 


gave a piano recital in 
is a member of a 
family that has long been distinguished in mu- 
sical circles. Her talent is a heritage from her 
father, a celebrated Russian, who, at one time 


MARIA SAFONOFF’S CONCERT DRAWS A WARM RESPONSE 


(Headline in WORLD-TELEGRAM—Pitts Sanborn) 
NEW YORK RECITAL, CARNEGIE HALL, JANUARY 25, 1932 


conducted the Philharmonic Orchestra 
a city. 


invested in its measures. 
ing of Paradis’ 


the span that connected 


of Mozart's C major fantasy and fugue. This idiom of Scarlatti with the group of modern 
she followed with a toccata by Paradisi, the C pieces by Scriabine.”—Grena Bennett, American. 
minor sonata of Domenico Scarlatti, and a 


Sun. 


skill, 


Irving Weil, Journal. 


in this 


“She played Mozart’s C major Fantaisie and 
Fugue, ably implying the grace and charm that 
She displayed 
sound —ee and intelligence in her read- 

occata and skillfully bridged 
e ancient delicate 


“Her piano tone was always good, her tech- 
nical ability praiseworthy, and her delicacy of 
shading and musical understanding enviable.’ 


“She gets a forceful but musical tone from 
the piano, she has a fluent and dependable finger 
and a definite and persuasive plan enters 
into her presentation of the music in hand.” 
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THREE SUMMER SESSIONS@ 


RUDOLPH GANZ FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI LEON SAMETINI 
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WORLD RENOWNED PIANIST AND 


MASTER TEACHER 


ALEXANDER RAAB 


EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST 


INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN MASTER 
OF SINGING 


EDWARD COLLINS 


RENOWNED AMERICAN PIANIST 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


MASTER PIANIST, CRITIC, TEACHER 


TEACHER 


FAMOUS VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 


WESLEY LA VIOLETTE 


WELL KNOWN COMPOSER AND THEORY TEACH 


MME. DELIA VALERI 


DISTINGUISHED TEACHER OF SINGING 


Only Members of the Faculty and Guest Teachers* Teaching This Summer Are Listed on This Page (Arranged 


PIANO 


Adelaide Anderson 
Alma Anderson 
Maurice Aronson 
Vera Kaplun Aronson 
Willa Bee Atkinson 
Viola Cole Audet 
Lawrence Beste 
*Elsie Barge 

*Mary Rives Brown 
Hannah Braverman 
*June Tracy Cain 
Julia Lois Caruthers 
Anna Ring Clauson 
Edward Collins 
Dorothy Crost 
Kenneth Cummings 
Clara T. Dailey 
Mary E. Daniels 
Dorothy Desmond 
*Marjorie Dwyer 
*Evalie Martin Fisher 
Loretta Ford 
Frances Frothingham 
*Helen Gannon 
Rudolph Ganz 

Ruby Ginsburg 
Helen Greenebaum 
Gertrude Gahl 
Hyacinth Glomski 
Lela M. Gore 
Albert Goldberg 
Elizabeth Guerin 
Glenn Dillard Gunn 
Myrtle Hahn 

Eudora B. Harbers 
*Jewell Harned 


Cleo M. Hiner 
*Daisy Hoffman 


Mabel Wrede Hunter 


*Sarah Isaacs 
Bernice Jacobson 


Myra Seifert Johnson 


Evelyn M. Koch 
Max Kramm 
Grace Levinson 
Sara Levee 
Mollie Margolies 


*Alice Brown Marshall 
*Della Tully Matthews 
Dorothy Mendelssohn 


*Maurice Mount 
Laura Neel 
Prudence Neff 

*Mrs. Forrest Nixon 
Myrtle L. Oglesbee 

*Mrs. Hal Holt Peel 
Lillian Powers 
Alexander Raab 
Bess Resseguie 
Rose Sorkin 
Neda Z. Steele 

*Estella A. Striplin 

*Mrs. L. I. Taylor 
Vera Talbot 
Frank O. Thompson 

*Annette Walsh 
Jane Waterman 
C. Gordon Wedertz 
Merle McCarty West 

*Elisabeth J. Wiley 

*Gertrude Williamson 

*Esther Mills Wood 


VOICE 


Aurelia Arimondi 
*Elizabeth Aupperle 
Arch Bailey 

Blanche Barbot 

O. Stuart Barker 
*Frances Hovey Bergh 
Nina Bolmar 

*Eva Brown 

Gordon Campbell 
Faye Crowell 
*Ella Ann Davies 
*Lola Gibson Deaton 
Herman DeVries 
Cornelia Dungan 
*L. D. Frey 

Rose Lutiger Gannon 
Nellie Gardini 
*Maude Gutzmer 
Mabel Sharp Herdien 
*Ethel Louise Howard 
*Roy E. Jarman 
*Margaret MacConachie 
*Emily McKnight 


VOCAL 
Blanche Barbot 


Gordon Campbell 


*Helen R. Marshall 
*Laura T. Martin 
*Pauline C. Morris 
Jessie W. Northrop 
*Ralph Page 
*Lillian H. Polley 
Frantz Proschowski 
Graham Reed 
Alvene Resseguie 
*Helen Olin Roberts 
Camille Robinette 
*Elizabeth Schmidt 
*Marie DeWild Scott 
*Estella A. Striplin 
Blanche Slocum 

G. Magnus Schutz 
*George Sutton 

John Thomas 

Mary W. Titus 
Isaac Van Grove 
*Mme. Delia Valeri 
*Rennie Pedersen Walsh 
Vernon Williams 


COACHING 


Florence Demorest 


VIOLIN 


“Ward Baker 

Lois Dyson 

Max Fischel 
Maurice Goldblatt 
*Nan Gordon 

Guy Hartle 

Ray Huntington 
Christian Lyngby 


*John C. McKenzie 
Rachel Major 
*Harry H. Ryan 
Leon Sametini 
Mary Towbin 

Anah Webb 

Michel Wilkomirski 
Jacob Wolf 


Alphabetically) 


CHURCH AND CONCERT 
ORGAN 

Charles H. Demorest 

C. Gordon Wedertz 


MOVING PICTURE 
ORGAN 
Charles H. Demorest 
Helen Greenebaum 


VIOLONCELLO 


Goldie Gross 


HARMONY, COMPOSITION 
COUNTERPOINT, 
ORCHESTRATION, 
CANON AND FUGUE 
Gustav Dunkelberger 
Laura D. Harris 
Wesley La Violette 
Jane Waterman 
Franklin Madsen 
Nellie J. Moench 








DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable accommodations for men and women in 
college building. Piano furnished free with each room. Early reserva- 


tion necessary. 


to students in Chicago. Placement Bureau. 


SELF-HELP OPPORTUNITIES 


Many self-help opportunities such as radio, movie-theatre, concert, 
church, orchestra, accompanying and part time positions are available 
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IRST SESSION—MAY 16 TO JUNE 25—SIX WEEKS 
SECOND SESSION —JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 6—MAJOR SESSION—SIX WEEKS 
HIRD SESSION—AUGUST 8 TO SEPTEMBER 17—SIX WEEKS 


HERMAN DEVRIES ISAAC VAN GROVE FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 


ASTER OPERA COACH AND VOCAL INSTRUCTOR NOTED OPERA COACH AND DIRECTOR MASTER TEACHER OF IMPROVISING 


MAX FISCHEL GRAHAM REED ARCH BAILEY 


VIOLIN TEACHERS’ TRAINING DISTINGUISHED TEACHER OF SINGERS NOTABLE SINGER AND TEACHER 


AURICE ARONSON NELLIE GARDINI PAUL BOEPPLE 


ELL KNOWN TEACHER OF TEACHERS PROMINENT VOICE TEACHER MASTER EXPONENT OF DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 


February 13, 























REPERTOIRE-INTERPRETATION 
CLASSES 
Vocal 
Frantz Proschowski 
Mme. Delia Valeri 
Violin 
Leon Sametini 
Michel Wilkomirski 


Piano 
Rudolph Ganz 
Glenn Dillard Gunn 
Alexander Raab 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSES 


Vocal 


Frantz Proschowski 
Graham Reed 
Mme. Delia Valeri 


Piano 
Rudolph Ganz 
Glenn Dillard Gunn 
Alexander Raab 
Edward Collins 
Julia Lois Caruthers 
Mollie Margolies 
W. Otto Miessner 
Violin 
Leon Sametini 
Max Fischel 


OPERA CLASSES (Repertoire- 
Action) 


Herman DeVries 
Isaac Van Grove 


CHURCH AND CHORAL COURSE 
C. Gordon Wedertz 


CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION 
BATON AND CHORAL CON.- 
DUCTING 
W. Otto Miessner 


MUSICAL CRITICISM 
Glenn Dillard Gunn 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Nellie J. Moench 
W. Otto Miessner 


DRAWING AND CORRELATIVE 
ART 


*Jewell Baker 


CREATIVE MUSIC INSTRUMENTS 
Nellie J. Moench 
*Jewell Baker 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION 
*Walton Pyre 
Mabel L. Howatt 
Lauretta McInerney-O’Brien 
Zerna Ruben 
*Aileen Tye 
*Helen Striblen Pyre 
Viola Roth 
Rose Schwartz 
*Emma Alexander 
*David W. Gavin 
CONCERT, LYCEUM, CHAUTAU- 
QUA 
Mabel L. Howatt 
DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 
*Paul Boepple 
Eleanor Harris Burgess 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 
*Margaret Streeter 


DANCING (Toe, Ballet, Clog, Buck, 
Eccentric, Interpretative) 
Cecille Jean Barnett 


ACCOMPANYING (Voice, Violin, 
Opera) 


Isaac Van Grove 
Blanche Barbot 
Gordon Campbell 


HISTORY OF MUSIC 


*Franklin Madsen 
Gustav Dunkelberger 


IMPROVISING 
*Frederick Schlieder 


SOLFEGGIO 
EAR TRAINING 


Franklin Madsen 


SCHOOL BAND and ORCHESTRA 
LEADERS’ COURSE 


CLASS INSTRUCTION IN BAND 
AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA CON- 
DUCTING 
SCHOOL BAND AND ORCHESTRA 
ORGANIZATION 
Oscar W. Anderson 


ACOUSTICS OF MUSIC 
*Wm. Braid White 


PIANO TUNING COURSE 
George W. Thompson 


STRING AND PIANO 
ENSEMBLE 
Leon Sametini 
Michel Wilkomirski 


SAXOPHONE, CLARINET, 
CORNET 


Edmund Newmeyer 
*W. E. Beckhart 


TRUMPET 
Thomas D’Onofrio 


HARP 


Alberto Salvi 
Clara Thurston 


FRENCH 
Elizabeth Recht 


ITALIAN 
Amedeo Nobili 


ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 
Teachers from Loyola 
University (Chicago) 


All orchestral instruments not named above are taught by members of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 








BACHELOR AND MASTER OF MUSIC DEGREES 


are conferred at the end of each summer session upon professionals who have the required knowledge, fulfill residence requirements, and pass 
satisfactory examinations. Minimum requirements in Summer Bulletin. 








AN ENDOWED INSTITUTION 


Established 1867 


NATIONAL AND STATE ACCREDITED 


COMPLETE SUMMER BULLETIN OR YEAR BOOK ON REQUEST 


LLEGE 


RUDOLPH GANZ, Director 
CARL KINSEY, President 


LEON SAMETINI 
GLENN DILLARD ae Vice-Presidents 
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CREATE YOUR OWN TUNES AND YOU WILL 
UNDERSTAND Music, SAYys ANTONIO LORA 


Self-Expression More Important Than Mere Reproduction, 


States Pianist-Composer 


“Unless a musician can express himself in 
some degree as a creator, he is not a true 
musician. The mere playing of a piano, 
violin or other instrument, or the use of a 
voice, is only half of the function; the other 
half consists in making one’s own music.” 


- 


INTONIO LORA 
his is the artistic platform of Antonio Lora, 
pianist, composer and theorist. 

“The mere reproduction of the compositions 
of the masters is wrongly viewed as the 
chief function of the musician,” stated Lora, 
“but I do not think a performer is com 
pletely trained until he is able to create 
his own music. He may not become a com- 
poser in the full meaning of the word, but 
he must master the elements and use these 
elements in a practical way before he can 
understand the reproduction of music. 

“That is why I encourage my harmony 
pupils, be they pianists, singers, or whatnot. 
to write their own after a few 
lessons. The notion of creating tunes and 
harmonizing these original airs strikes most 
of the pupils as strange; they cannot believe 
that they are endowed with the gift of mak- 
ing music. But they learn to write 
and to harmonize simple melodies. 
Then, I feel, they are on the real highway 
to music. When they sit down to study a 
piano composition or a song, they find a 
new kinship with the master; the subtleties 
of this modulation or the ingenuity of that 
harmony appeals to them as never before. 
They live in a new world of revelation. 

“In my classes jn first year harmony at 
the Juilliard School, I have found that the 
majority of vocal and piano students who 
have enrolled, perhaps reluctantly, are de- 
lighted with the 

“Perhaps my 


melodies 


soon 


songs 


results 


parentage—I was born in 


Venice—has inclined me naturally to the 
melodic side. Yet, I must concede that the 
so-called new idiom has a certain appeal to 
my nature. We must recognize that harmony 
is in a state of development. Once the dom- 
inant seventh chord sounded wild and ex- 
otic. Consecutive fifths were prohibited by 
some early harmony masters because this 
‘dissonance’ was being over-used, not merely 
because it was ‘wrong.’ We must keep our 
hearts and minds open on harmony other- 
wise we are liable to become Beckmessers 
who worship the fossil remains of the non- 
existent ‘good’ and ‘bad’ laws formulated 
by musicians in various periods. The com- 
poser must remain free of prejudice so that 
he is a truly unfettered creator.” 

Lora is exemplifying these principles of 
artistic freedom in a symphonic suite he is 
now working on, an opus inspired by his 
last summer’s visit to Dundee, Scotland. 

“I find a fascination in Scottish lore,” ex- 
plained Lora, “and after all why should it 
be strange that I, an American of Venetian 
birth, find a deep attachment to another cul- 
ture? Nothing can be alien to the composer 
striving to be himself.” Lora has already 
a theme and variations for piano and or- 
chestra to his credit, a trio, and a number 
of songs and fugitive pieces. 

“As a pianist,” he said, “I am enraptured 
with the matchless resources of the piano 
and somehow, I almost always use the in- 
strument as the background. I enjoy play- 
ing, but if I had to choose, I presume my 
decision would be in favor of composition, 
the true function of the musician.” H. 


Experimental Theatre of Grand 
Opera Gives Performance 

On January 31 a good sized audience 
gathered at the Community Center Conser- 
vatory of Music’s auditorium to hear an ex- 
cellent performance presented by members of 
the Experimental Theatre of Grand Opera, 
of which Adamo Gregoretti, baritone and 
vocal teacher, is the founder, organizer and 
director. On this occasion excerpts from 
Verdi's Forza Del Destino and Rigoletto, 
and Ponchielli’s Gioconda were given. Those 
who participated were Alfredo Chigi, Re- 
becca Smith, Anna Stoltz, Alfred Fabriani, 
Gilda Musitano, Espartero Palazzi, Charles 
Guccione, Josephine Paterno, Lillian Mar- 
chetto, Pompeo Tomasini and Mario Cozzi, 
all of whom did justice vocally and histrioni- 
cally in their various rdles. Maestro Gabriel 
Simeoni conducted. Mr. Gregoretti’s idea 
of this organization is to provide the students 
with necessary experience to thoroughly 
familiarize them in operatic routine. 


B. 


George Anthiel to Play His 
Newest Work 

George Anthiel will play his newest com- 

position, The Creole, with the symphony or- 

chestra of his home city, Trenton, N. J., on 
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February 28. The concert will be given for 
the benefit of the Trenton Orthopedic Hos- 
pital fund. The work was composed es- 
pecially for the occasion and is said to be 
built on folk themes of the Creoles of Louisi- 
ana. 


Baltimore Has a Grand 
Opera Week 


Cosmopolitan Company Presents 
Five Performances — Phila- 
delphia, New York and 

Baltimore Orchestras 
Give Programs 


BaLtimorE, Mp.—Without the usual fuss 
and ballyhoo that attend the coming of grand 
opera, the Cosmopolitan Opera Company 
gave five performances, four of which were 
excellent in every way. That capable di- 
rector, Jacques Sammousoud, present here 
for a season of summer grand opera some 
years back, was at the head of the Cosmo- 
politan. Singers for the most part unknown 
made up the personnel of the organization. 
Excellent performances of Carmen, Rigoletto, 
Trovatore and Traviata were presented. The 
singing of Hansel and Gretel was not quite 
so fortunate. The short stay of the Cos- 
mopolitan proved a financial as well as an 
artistic success, and demonstrated that good 
grand opera at prices that are within reason 
has a real place. 

With Lopatnikoff’s Symphony No. 1, Mil- 
haud’s Concerto for percussion, Mossoloft’s 
Iron Foundry, and Stravinsky’s concerto in 
D for violin and orchestra, constituting the 
main part of the program, Director Leopold 
Stokowski of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
made a presentation of modernistic music. 
Baltimore audiences have not objected to an 
occasional modernistic number by the superb 
Philadelphia organization, but when a ninety 
per cent modern program is offered, some- 
thing like musical indigestion results. Es- 
pecially was this type of program to be re- 
gretted when it is noted that Stokowski 
makes only two appearances out of four local 
concerts this season. Samuel Dushkin was 
the soloist, and the announcement that he 
alone is permitted to perform the Stravinsky 
piece for a year or more should arouse no 
envy in the breast of any of the great vio- 
linists. Further than a test of virtuosity, 
the concerto offers the soloist nothing. 

The second concert of the season by the 
3altimore Symphony Orchestra unfortu- 
nately was not up to the standard of the 
opening one, which latter event showed the 
local musicians at a higher point of excel- 
lence than at any time since their organiza- 
tion. The second concert had the violinist, 
Efrem Zimbalist, as soloist, and the absence 
of a sufficient number of rehearsals was 
never more manifest. It is unfair to a solo- 
ist as well as to the orchestra to give a pub- 
lic performance with but one rehearsal, as 
was the recent case. The symphony heard 
on this occasion was the popular Tschaikow- 
sky fifth. 

It has been a long time since a new con- 
ductor has received an ovation equal to that 
accorded Bruno Walter, when he directed the 
third of the season’s concerts by the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. Mr. Walter 
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AUDITIONS BY 


THE TRUE ARTISTRY of SINGING 


Attained by 


Normal Natural Voice Development 


A system founded by 


(SESCHEIDT 


and 


Constantly demonstrated by her many artists and pupils, who enjoy their singing by individual 
expression through words, music and feeling, and not through method of breathing or placement. 


Author of MAKE SINGING A Joy —Pub. by R. L. Huntzinger, Inc. 
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THE TENOR’S SON 


PORTRAIT OF ANTONIO MARTIN- 
ELLI 


by Luigi Lucioni, a feature of the artist’s 

exhibit in the Ferargil Gallery, New York. 

The boy is the son of Giovanni Martinelli, 

of the Metropolitan Opera Company. (Photo 
by Percy Rainford) 








offered an orthodox program that brought 
out the virtuoso ability of his players. 

After an absence of five years from the 
local concert stage, Albert Spalding appeared 
in recital and again created a profound im- 
pression before a capacity audience. A most 
inspiring evening was furnished by this 
American-born violinist. 

An interesting recital was given by Leslie 
Frick, local mezzo-soprano. This charming 
singer, who is not without musical honor in 
her own city, returned after an absence of 
some months from the Baltimore concert 
stage, and a large and fashionable audience 
was profuse in its manifestation of approval 
of a comprehensive program. 

In continuation of its self-imposed task of 
making organ music better known and culti- 
vating an appreciation of it, the Chesapeake 
Chapter, American Guild of Organists, and 
Baltimore Chapter, National Association of 
Organists, presented Lilian Carpenter, a 
member of the faculty of the Institute of 
Musical Art, Juilliard School of Music, New 
York. This player’s performance was of 
notable artistic quality and evoked high 
praise from all. 

That excellent ensemble, the Musical Art 
Quartet, which, on previous occasions, has 
delighted discriminating lovers of chamber 
music, was heard again recently at the Pea- 
body Institute and once more gave pleasure 
and called forth admiration for its fine per- 
formance. 

Ted Shawn and his dancers never ap- 
peared to greater advantage than in their 
recital given here recently. Mr. Shawn pre- 
sented an entirely new program and one that 
left little doubt as to his eminence among the 
male dancers of today. 

Stephen Deak, cellist, recently appointed 
to the faculty of the Peabody Institute, 
made his first appearance in this city as 
soloist. _He displayed an amazing technic 
and poetic insight. John Goss, English bari- 
tone, appeared as co-recitalist with Mr. Deak 
and made a very favorable impression. An- 
other recent soloist at the Peabody Institute 
was Austin Conradi, pianist and member of 
the Peabody faculty. Mr. Conradi, whose 
playing is always impeccable, was in his 
usual fine form. 

The first “reciprocity program” of the 
season was presented by the Baltimore Music 
Club when two members of the Washington 
Music Club gave an interesting concert. 
Frances Gutelius, who is a pupil of Harold 
Bauer, showed excellent technical accom- 
plishment and intelligent understanding of 
her numbers. Mary Apple displayed a highly 
pleasing quality in her contralto voice. ; 

recent concert by the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, of Washington, D. C.. held 
particular interest for Baltimore, in that a 
suite written by Gustav Strube of the Pea- 
body, had its first public performance. Mr. 
Strube was made co-conductor of the Wash- 
ington organization on its formation and his 
latest opus was most favorably received. It 
is in four movements with fairy tales for 
their undérlying ideas. 


Mme de Pachmann Offers Paris 
Scholarship 


Mme. dePachmann-Labori, of Paris, 
France, head of the Pachmann School of 
Pianoforte Playing, offers a year’s free tui- 
tion to the most promising piano student, 
with special reference to Americans. The 
distinguished Vladimir dePachmann wrote 
of her in 1931: 

“I am very glad that Mme. dePachmann 
has decided to teach my method, for she is 
the only person to whom I have taught it. 
. . . She has always been, in my opinion, the 
greatest woman pianist of our time ; her play- 
ing remains incomparable.” 
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MIRIAM MARMEIN WINS CRITICS’ PRAISE 


Miriam Marmein made her first profes- 
sional appearance under the management of 
Maurice Browne in Chicago, where she gave 
a program of her own dances and had a two 
weeks’ engagement as a theatrical attrac- 
tion. Following this, she toured the country 


Soichi Sunami 
MIRIAM MARMEIN 
Dancer-Mime in Russian Fantasia. 


Photo by 


from coast to coast in Mr. Browne’s pro- 
duction of The Trojan Women. She later 
entered the theatre, featuring in a num- 
ber of presentations and making several 
tours of the country. Miss Marmein then 
went to England and appeared on numerous 


occasions in London, the British provinces 
and Scotland, returning to London for addi- 
tional engagements. 


She came back to America and entered 
the concert field, débuting with her two sis- 
ters at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
N. Y. This was followed shortly after by 
a recital at Carnegie Hall, New York City, 
and appearances as soloist with symphony 
orchestras at a number of music festivals, in- 
cluding that of Bryn Mawr in Philadelphia; 
Newark, N. J.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Worcester, 
Mass.; and White Plains, N. Y., under 
Albert Stoessel. She was a soloist for four 
successive seasons with the New York Sym- 
phony and Philharmonic Orchestras at the 
—" Academy of Music and Carnegie 
Hall. 

There has been an increasing demand for 
her solo performances during the last three 
seasons, and she has developed a repertoire 
of over fifty dances. Miss Marmein has just 
had a series of engagements in New England, 
concluding in New Bedford, Mass. Follow- 
ing her appearance, the New Bedford Eve- 
ning Standard said: “By grace of mind, 
body and spirit, Miriam Marmein exhilarat- 
ed an audience of 2,000 to heights of en- 
thusiasm.” The New Bedford Times com- 
mented : “Dramatically compelling, aesthetic- 
ally gratifying.” 

Miss Marmein danced in Providence, 
R. I., on January 29. Her last local per- 
formance was at White Plains, N. Y., on 
January 17, of which the Daily Press said: 
“All that is smart and sophisticated in the 
dance was interpreted by Miriam Marmein 
at the White Plains High School, under the 
auspices of the Contemporary Club. The 
perfection of technic that has ranked Miss 
Marmein as a genius among dancers is ap- 
parent in the versatility of her program. 

In February the dancer’s local appear- 
ance include Forest Hills and Bronxville, 
N. Y. After her out-of-town dates, Miss 
Marmein will again be seen at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music. 
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Thomas and Newman in Benefit 


John Charles Thomas, baritone, and 
Kathryn Newman, soprano, were presented 
in concert on January 30 in the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., by the Florence 
Nightingale Federation of the Methodist 
Episcopal Hospital, Brooklyn. Miss New- 
man opened the program with songs by Hue, 
Delibes and Cole and Pastorale by her 
teacher, Frank La Forge. She has a voice 
of clear, fresh quality, and smooth of tone. 
Mr. Thomas followed with numbers in Ital- 
ian by Salvatore Rosa and Giacomo Caris- 
simi; and Lieder by Richard Strauss, 
Brahms and Joseph Marx. The baritone was 
in excellent mood and earned plenteous ap- 
plause for the fine projection of his songs. 
He later offered Clouds, written for and 
dedicated to him by Ernest Charles, Old 
Mother Hubbard (Herbert Hughes), Home 
on the Range (David Guion) ; and items by 
Victor Hutchinson and Michael Head. Miss 
Newman scored with her singing of the aria 
from the mad scene of Lucia di Lammer- 








RITA SEBASTIAN, 


contralto and Ada Soder-Hueck artist, ap- 

peared at Roerich Hall recently. She will 

take part in the League of American Com- 

posers’ concert on March 6 in New York 
City. 


moor, and the two artists joined in an ex- 
cerpt from Rigoletto. Lester Hodges was 
at the piano for Mr. Thomas; Kenneth 
Yost, for Miss Newman. a 


Norden Presents David D. Wood's 
Music 

N. Lindsay Norden, organist and music 
director of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Germantown, Pa., recently presented a ser- 
vice of music by David D. Wood, organist 
of St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia. Or- 
gan music included Serenade and Slumber 
Song. 


Italian Music Featured 


At the Hotel Pierre, New York, on Janu- 
ary 27, the Italy-America Society presented 
Berta- Gerster-Gardini in a lecture on Italian 
music, with Verna Carega, mezzo-soprano, 
and Elmo Russ, pianist, the assisting artists 
in illustrations of the various schools of 
Italian song. 

Mme. Gardini’s talk covered, in her brief 
but informative manner, early Italian, ro- 
mantic and-modern music. 

Miss Carega’s program listed numbers by 
Galuppi, Pergolesi, Martini, Durante, Tosti, 
Denza, Tirindelli, Respighi, Malvasia, Cas- 
ella and the aria, O don fatale, from Verdi’s 
Don Carlos. Possessing a powerful and 
dramatic voice Miss Carega sang the first 
group with finesse and an effective pianis- 
simo quality. Her interpretative instinct 
was a valuable asset to her singing and her 
diction was clear. The music of the ro- 
mantic period she sang with telling effect, 
and in the Verdi aria she gave expression to 
a temperament which augurs an interesting 
careeer. She was encored and sang several 
of Mr. Russ’ compositions. M. T. 


Luther Sander in Recital 


The New York School of Music and Arts 
presented Luther Sander, violinist, in a re- 
cital at Easthampton, Mass., January 29. 
Sarah Knight was the accompanist. The 
Daily Gazette said that it was “an outstand- 
ing event, with a large audience, which heard 
the talented young violinist play in wonder- 
ful fashion.” 


New York Matinée Musicale 


The New York Matinée Musicale, Rosalie 
Heller Klein, founder-president, gave a con- 
cert on February 3 at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jean Teslof (Grace Divine). The pro- 
gram, arranged by Irva Marshall Morris, 
was interesting as well as varied, and as the 
Teslof studio is high ceilinged and spacious, 
it proved an admirable place for the presen- 
tation of such music. Foster Miller, bass- 
baritone, was heard in a group of songs, fol- 
lowing which came violin solos by Herman 
Krasnow. Helga Harrison presented Scan- 
dinavian songs in costume; and Alma Beck, 
contralto, programmed German songs. Ed- 
uard Schutt’s paraphrase on Johann Strauss’ 
Fledermaus waltz was played by Berthe Van 
den Berg. The program was effectively 
brought to a close by Grace Divine, mezzo- 
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soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
in a group of selected songs. The accom- 
panists for the evening were Minabel Hunt, 
Gladys Longene and Esther Lundell. 

One of Mr. Teslof’s pupils, Alex Gray, 
baritone, was broadcasting a program over 
WABC at 10:30, and the audience enjoyed 
tuning in on one of his songs. G. N. 


Gina Pinnera Honor Guest 


Gina Pinnera was first honor guest at 
the last Five Arts Musicale, Mrs. Kurt 
Gloeckner, president. Other guests were 
Mrs. Sina Lichtman, Giuseppe Martino- 
Rossi, Antonio Dell’Orefice and Yeury Bil- 
stin, 

Sammond Gives Recitals 


Herber S. Sammond gave four recitals 
on the new Odell organ at the Middle Col- 
legiate Church, New York, and also organ- 
ized a Junior Choir. Recently he conducted 
the Brooklyn Edison Glee Club concert, and 
the Morning Choral concert when William 
Simmons, baritone, was soloist. He has 
lately been guest conductor at St. Andrew's 
M. E. Church, New York, and on January 
16 he directed Judas Maccabaeus, repeating 
the choruses the following Sunday evening 
at Dr. Mackenzie’s church. 


Hida Davis in Piano Recital 

A good recital was given on February 5 by 
Hida Davis, pianist, graduate student at the 
American Institute of Applied Music, New 
York, under Miss Chittenden. Ker best 
work was in Beethoven’s sonata, op. 2, No. 
2, and the Bach-Tausig toccata and fugue 
was done with breadth and lucidity. Other 


pieces were by Brahms, Moszkowski, Chopin 
There was a large audience. 
F. W. R. 


and Rubinstein. 


Mary Wigman Awes Large 
Audience in St. Louis 


Myra Hess Acclaimed by Sym- 
phony Orchestra Audience— 
A New Work by Miha- 
lovici Presented 


St. Louis, Mo.—Alma Cueny recently 
presented Mary Wigman to St. Louis. And 
St. Louis was curious in large numbers. 
Likewise, the audience was impressed, and 
many were awed by what they assumed to 
be an esoteric art. 

It seems unfair to Miss Wigman to say 
of her dancing that it expresses “the highest 
wisdom in a language reason does not un- 
derstand,” when actually it is a physical ex- 
pression of the most elemental emotions. The 
artistry lies in the beauty of its conception 
and the reality of its presentation. The very 
genius of Wigman’s dance form exists in 
its simplicity and directness. Most con- 
vincing in the Wigman program was the 
dance Gesicht der Nacht (Face of the 
es from the Shifting Landscape cycle. 

[he applause which folloyed Myra Hess’ 
pleasing performance of the Beethoven con- 
certo for piano and orchestra, No. 3, in C 
minor was so long that one started counting 
the recalls. And all the enthusiasm was 
deserved, for the soloist played the concerto 
as it is only occasionally heard. The St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra opened its pro- 
gram with the undistinguished introduction 
to Act I, Fervaal, of D’Indy, and closed 
with Schumann’s fourth symphony, which 
sounded as though the orchestra was com- 
pletely satisfied with its fairly successful ef- 
forts in the Beethoven concerto. 

At a later symphonic performance, Vlad- 
imir Golschmann, in keeping with his pro- 
gram policy, presented for its first American 
performance The Procession of the Infernal 
Fiends of Mihalovici. As with the other 
innovations of the season, this work may be 
dismissed as rhythmic nothingness. Far 
more interesting was the Mozart G minor 
symphony, which received an understanding 
and sympathetic reading from Golschmann. 
The Bach Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 and 
Ravel’s Bolero were acceptably performed. 
Two Debussy nocturnes, Nuages and Feétes, 


* were extremely well played and one may well 


concede to the conductor irreproachable taste 
in his reading of Debussy. 

The orchestra further presented its second 
popular concert. With a program consisting 
of the overture to the opera Russlan and 
Ludmilla (Glinka); entr’acte from Rosa- 
munde (Schubert); Les Preludes (Liszt) ; 
suite from L‘Arlesienne (Bizet) ; Capriccio 
Espagnol (Rimsky-Korsakoff) ; an audience 
slightly smaller than that which attended 
the first popular concert was attracted, 

Scipione Guidi, able concertmaster of the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. gave a re- 
cital at the Wednesday Club auditorium. The 
program included Mendelssohn’s concerto in 
E minor; Beethoven’s Romanza in F maior, 
Prelude and Allegro, (Pugnani); Ave 
Maria (Schubert) ; sonata in G minor (Tar- 
tini) ; Malaguena (Sarasate) ; Largo (Vera- 
cini); introduction and rondo capriccioso 
(Saint-Saens), and Campanella sek ce 

















STEWART 


WILLE 


Assisting Artist and Ac- 
companist to Lawrence 
Tibbett Returns from 

Coast to Coast Tour 
® 


Stewart Wille is the kind of accom- 
panist that every singer would like 
to have. His work was as excellent 
in its way as was Mr. Tibbett’s sing- 


ing.—The Times Herald, Dallas, Tex. 


Tibbett had an excellent pianist 
and accompanist with him in the per- 
son of Stewart Wille. We would 
have liked to have heard more from 
him. There is sincerity and effort- 
less ease in his playing, indicative of 
scholarly convictions and highly de- 
veloped musicianship.— Cincinnati In- 
quirer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Stewart Wille in the 
piano soloist and accompanist won 
honors, his accompaniments giving 
the support of an associate artist. 
His playing of two Debussy numbers 
brought such enthusiastic applause 
that he was — for an encore.— 


Buffalo, N. 


His accompanist was Stewart 
Wille, who deserves a title of honor 
in his own right.—Chicago American, 
Chicago, II. 


Stewart Wille, one of the land's 
ablest accompanists, gave perfect 
service at the piano and played an 
excellent solo group in the middle of 
the ee: Detroit News, Detroit, 

icn, 


dual role of 


Mr. Wille was a ‘a poet of the piano 
as an accompanist, and as a soloist 
understands how to get the most out 
of Debussy as few pianists, not even 
the greatest ones who come here do. 

Free Evening Press Bulletin, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 


Throughout the fine program Tib- 
bett had the staunch support of Stew- 
art Wille, accompanist, who is also 
a soloist in his own right.—Stockton 
Daily Evening Record, Stockton, 
Calif. 

Stewart Wille was an expert and 
musicianly accompanist. He gave 
Mr. Tibbett a support that was quite 
beyond praise.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio. 


He had a high-art accompanist in 
Stewart Wille, who was encored for 
a group of Star, Toronto, 
Canada. 


solos. 


He was assisted by a brilliant pian- 
ist and accompanist in Stewart Wille. 
Wille proved himself an efficient and 
dynamic pianist—The News Tele- 
gram, Portland, Ore. 


é 
Address: 


Care of Evans & Salter, 
113 West 57th Street, 
New York City 
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NEw YORK CONCERTS 








FEBRUARY 1 


Y . After Samuel Dush- 
Samuel Dushkin aft enadiaes ‘aher- 
ing in the Stravinsky violin concerto in 
New York recently, the present Carnegie 
Hall recital proved to be something of a 
disappointment. The violinist selected classi- 
cal numbers for his major performances and 
in certain respects failed to do complete 
justice to them. He suffered from lack of 
large conception, noble style, true intonation, 
and the reposeful serenity necessary for the 
convincingly successful delivery of such mu 
sic as the Chaconne, Vitali; Sicilienne, Par- 
Variations on a Norwegian Theme, 
Weber ; Partita, E major (for violin alone), 
Zach. There were periods of altogether 
satisfactory playing in Dushkin’s communion 
with those masterpieces, and perhaps his 
shortcomings could be acconated for on the 
performer’s unusual nervous- 


adies ; 


score of the 
ness 

He seemed thoroughly at home in shorter 
Paganini (Caprice No. 20); 
Prokofieff (Scherzo from concerto in D) ; 
Habanera, Ravel; Mosquitoes, Fairchild; 
Hopak, Moussorgsky (was this not the Ar 
thur Hartmann transcription, Mr. Dush 
kin?), and Carnaval Russe, Wieniawski. 
The airs and graces of the lesser list showed 
the violinist in easeful and pleasing posses- 
sion of amiable tonal and technical qualities. 
A moderate-sized audience applauded the 
soloist and his able accompanist, Pierre Lu 
boshutz. 


numbers by 


. ~~ A program unique for 
Maria Kurenko wide-ranging variety 
had skillful utilization by Maria Kurenko to 
exhibit her unufual versatility. Her pecu 
liarly distinctive Russian soprano voice was 
used agreeably in three Eighteenth Century 
numbers, Campra’s Charmant papillon ; Don- 
audy’s O del mio amato ben; and Jomelli’s 
Calandrina. . + 

A. Gorodner, clarinetist, provided charm- 
ing obbligati, written by the soprano, in a 
second group: Schubert’s Der Hirt auf dem 
Felsen; Arthur Bliss’ two nursery rhymes, 
and Tschaikowsky’s Canari. 

In the same artistic and convincing man 
ner Mme. Kurenko delivered four songs 
with French texts: Fauré’s Apres un reve; 
Liszt’s Comment disaient ils, which won a 
repetition; Hue’s L’ane blanc; and an in- 
gratiating number, Le Princesse triste (dedi- 
cated to the artist) by Maduro. 

Medtner’s Valse and Lourie’s La paroles 
de L’Aimée (also dedicated to Mme. Ku- 
renko) headed a Russian group in which 
the soprano was strikingly successful. 
Stravinsky’s Song of Parascha from the 
opera, Mavra, and the same composer's Pas- 
torale were admirably done, the latter being 
repeated. Prokofieff’s Kalina gave full play 
to the best qualities of the recitalist. Sodero’s 
Last Evening My Nina (in Venetian 
style) and Venzano’s Valse concluded an 
unusual program characteristically presented 
Understanding accompaniments by Kurt 
Ruhrseitz added to the enjoyment of the 
evening. 


FEBRUARY 2 


Clara Rabinovitch Clara Rabinovitch, 
Rumanian - Ameri- 

- keyboard artist, appeared in her annual 
New York recital at Town Hall. Her short 
program ranged from ancient to new music: 
an old air, arranged by Respighi; sonata in 
C minor, by Cantallos; sonata (op. 31, No. 
2) by Beethoven; two etudes, two mazurkas, 
Nocturne in C sharp minor, impromptu, and 
scherzo in C sharp minor, by Chopin ; Ondine 
by Ravel; Scénes d’Enfants, by Mompou, 
and Ritual Fire Dance, by de Falla. 

Excellent technically and musically, Miss 
Rabinovitch won attention and applause. In 
the Respighi and Cantallos pieces were re- 
vealed lyric style and persuasive tone. The 
expressive de Falla dance disclosed the play- 
er’s rhythm and temperament. 

At the close of the evening the performer 
was called upon for two encores. Floral 
bouquets also were in evidence. 


Elshuco Trio When is a trio not a 
Sich trio? The answer to that 


when the Elshuco organization 
gives a concert. For the most part this eve- 
ning these chamber musicians, under the 
leadership of Willem Willeke, cellist, were 
a quintet. Later the second fiddle was 
dropped and the ensemble became a piano 
quartet. 

The works mggehe on the Elshuco third 
program of the season were quintet in E 
flat, op. 26, Pubes: d'Indy’s G minor 
quintet, op. 81 (played in memoriam) ; and 
quartet in A major, op. 12 (for violin, viola, 
cello and piano) by Rubin Goldmark. 
Splendid performances were heard during 
the evening from the skillful and exception 
ally musical ensemble, a leading organiza- 
tion of its kind. 

The Dohnanyi work is difficult music, in 
spots a trifle ungrateful to performers and 
of uncertain inspiration—d'Indy’s quintet, 
composed when that master was seventy-four, 
does not rank among his best chamber music 

it is fragmentarily constructed, although 
portions are imbued with d’Indy’s custom- 
ary scholasticism. Edwin Ideler, as second 
violinist, gave valuable and finished assist- 
ance in the quintets. 

Goldmark’s piano 
work of potent 
tion. The interpretation 
scarcely be improved upon; 
presence in the unusually 
(Engineering Auditorium) 
strumentalists to their best 
interpreters and creator were 
considerable enthusiasm. 


Shura Cherkassky 


dously accomplished, Shura Cherkassky’s 
second seasonal Carnegie Hall evening re- 
cital, deepened the strong impression cre- 
ated by him at his previous appearance this 
winter. He is unquestionably one of the 
most gifted pianists heard by New Yorkers 
for many a year. 

Cherkassky played the Chaconne, Bach- 
Busoni; Pastorale and Capriccio, Scarlatti- 
Tausig; Invitation to the Dance, Weber 


is, briefly, 


quartet is a mellow 
ideas and adroit construc- 
given it could 
the composer’s 
large audience 
inspired the in- 
efforts. Both 
hailed with 


Youthful but al- 
ready  tremen- 
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five Chopin numbers (including the Fantasie 
and B minor scherzo) ; eight Russian folk- 
songs, Liadow; Zouave Drill, Mana-Zucca; 
Fairy Tale (new), Chasins; Spanish Rhap- 
sody, Liszt. 

Cherkassky, for one thing, knows definitely 
what he desires, and possesses the musical, 
tonal, and technical means to carry out his 
purposes fully. His repose is almost un- 
canny (sometimes fleetingly a bit too deliber- 
ate) and prevents him from ever running 
away with tempi or losing his innate remark- 
able sense of rhythm. His technic borders 
on the astonishing and the impeccable. His 
tone has volume and roundness and occa- 
sionally even hurricanic vigor, without 
however, robbing his pianissimo of delicacy 
in “whispering” passages. His chord attack 
is refreshingly direct and crisp. 

Following the example of his illustrious 
mentor, Josef Hofmann, Cherkassky is 
thorough in accentuation, meticulous in his 
analysis, qualities which, however, do not 
congeal the emotional sweep of the perform- 
ances that always arrest and hold deep at- 
tention. 

All in all, Cherkassky is a highly signifi- 
cant keyboard personage of attainments al- 
ready elevated and sure to show further 
phenomenal grip as the young man passes on 
to riper years and richer feeling. He has 
even now the “grand manner,” in the modern 
sense, an extremely rare asset amongst our 
newer ranks of piano performers. 

Resounding enthusiasm rewarded Cher- 
kassky and he had to bestow a lengthy array 
of encores. 


Carnegie Hall was 
filled to hear the 
matinee program of Leonora Cortez, recently 
returned to America from a European tour 
which resulted in unanimously favorable 
critical reviews for our young pianistic com- 


patriot. 

Miss Cortez offered her New York ad 
mirers Beethoven’s sonata, op. 27, No. 1; 
In der Nacht, Romanze, Toccata, Schu 
mann; five Chopin numbers (including the 
E flat Rondo); Danse, Debussy; Sonetto 
del Petrarca, Liszt; étude, D flat, Scriabin; 
Moment Musical, Rachmaninoft ; Man lebt 
nur einmal, Strauss-T ausig. 

A true broadening of conception, line, and 
general musical powers were perceptible to 
those familiar with Miss Cortez’ earlier ap- 
pearances in New York. She shows digni- 
fied mastery of her material, sensitive 
response in poetical as well as dramatic 
moments, and a flair for originality in inter 
pretation, without deviation from the main 
intentions of the music. Touch and tone are 
refined. The Cortez technic is sound and 
effective, with uncommon digital lightness 
and speed. A special tour de force was 
Chopin’s étude in thirds, which had to be 
repeated. 

Much favor was bestowed on the per- 
former by her palpably deeply pleased lis- 
teners. 


Leonora Cortez 


FEBRUARY 3 

Rebecca Davidson Rebecca, David- 

son, pianist ot 
serious aims, was welcomed last night in her 
annual recital at Town Hall. Her varied 
and imposing program listed four miniatures 
(Couperin) ; two sonatas (Scarlatti); the 
elaborate fantasia and sonata in C minor 
(Mozart); six modern works, two inter- 
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Paris Opera On the Air? 


Paris—Certain provincial deputies 
are moving to have national broad- 
casts of the performances at the Opéra 
and the Opéra Comique. The artists 
object to being put on the air unless 
they receive extra pay. S. 











mezzos, capriccio, ballade and rhapsodie 
(Brahms) ; and the familiar group of three, 
Pavane, Ondine, Toccata (Ravel). 

Miss Davidson has developed considerably 
since her concert last year, although she has 
not yet acquired altogether convincing assur- 
ance and poise. A large audience applauded 
and encored the pianist. 


Elshuco Trio The Elshuco Trio 

Karl Kraeuter, violin; 
Willem Willeke, cello; and Aurelio Giorni, 
piano) in a recital at the Juilliard School in 
the afternoon, presented its program in a 
brilliant manner. The works played were 
trios of Brahms in B, op. 8, and Schubert 
in B flat, op. 99. The playing was exem- 
plary, the Elshucos projecting the music 
with communicative vitality, exuberance and 
glitter. Their tone was warm and luscious, 
and the balance of parts consistently main- 
tained. Solo passages had color, without 
display or ostentation, and the ensemble pas- 
sages were done with subtle art, especially 
in the Schubert trio. The performers were 
given strong and affectionate applause. 


as violinist of recog- 

ized achievement, 
din arance in Carnegie 
Hall, again gave deep pleasure to a large 
audience which included many prominent 
musicians and a contingent from the Curtis 
Institute of Music, Philadelphia, where 
Mme. Luboshutz is a valued member of the 
teaching faculty. 

Harry Kaufman, pianist, also of the Curtis 
faculty, collaborated in the Brahms G major 
sonata, a_ re-creation distinguished for 
warmth and musical contrast—the exactitude 
without pedantry which is rarely attained. 
Mr. Kaufman also provided accompaniments 
for the soloist and was further represented 
by his musicianly transcription of the 
Kreutzer Etude-Caprice. 

Mme. Luboshutz’ performance of the un- 
accompanied Bach Chaconne summarized her 
musical virtues, emotional warmth guided by 
sure technical mastery. The tone was pure, 
the intonation true; in short, the violinist 
passed this great test with banners flying. 

Desplanes’ Intrada a Kreisler-Falla 
dance, proclaimed the artist’s rhythmic vital- 
ity and rhythm, so essential for Spanish 
music. 

Ernest Bloch’s Baal Shem was played with 
profound sympathy, bringing out to the full- 
est Mme. Luboshutz’ sonorous, broad tones. 
Other short pieces were interpreted with a 
wealth of nuance. The audience was demon- 
strative and recalled the violinist repeatedly. 


FEBRUARY 4 


For the benefit of 
the Berry School of 
Georgia and for its own endowment funds, 
the People’s Chorus of New York, L. 
Camilieri, conductor, gave the first of its 
“singing entertainments” at Town Hall. 
Rita Neve, English pianist and guest artist 
for the occasion, received a warm recep- 
tion from her auditors and bouquets from 
her friends, after her charming and sym- 
pathetic presentation of the ballad in G 
minor (Chopin) and St. Francis Walking 
on the Waters (Liszt). 

The men and women choristers (about 
300 strong) were heard in two Bach chor- 
ales, Now at Thy Feet Creation Lies, and 
Blest Are They Who Feel Compassion; 
Cherubim Song, No. 7 (Bortnyansky) ; 
Largo (Handel); Celestial Chorus, from 
Mors et Vita (Gounod); How Excellent 
Thy Name, from Saul (Handel); Goin’ 
Home, from Dvorak’s New World Sym- 
phony (arranged by William Arms Fisher) ; 
As Torrents in Summer, from King Olaf 
(Elgar); Jullaby, for women’s voices 
(Brahms); To a Wild Rose (MacDowell) ; 
Angels at Thy Foot, a cradle song for 
women’s voices (Camilieri) ; and Ole Uncle 
Moon (Charles P. Scott). 

We of the audience took part in more 
familiar songs: Keep on Hopin’ (Kathleen 
Heron-Maxwell); Calling Home to You 
(F. Dorel); Boy, I Adore You, a Czech 
folk song; and Request (Robert Franz). 
We were all very enthusiastic about our 
singing, and encored Keep on Hopin’. 

Mr. Camilieri’s group displayed 
that have been carefully trained by their 
capable and conscientious conductor. The 
second concert of the series will be held 
March 3. 


Lea Luboshutz 


Lea Luboshutz’ 


People’s Chorus 


voices 


4 . Bruno Walter contrived 
Philharmonic an interesting program 
Orchestra for the Philharmonic 

evening concerts of 
Thursday and Saturday, and the matinée of 
Friday. The list comprised: fourth sym- 
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phony, Schumann; aria, L’Amero, Saro 
costante (from Il Re Pastore) Mozart, sung 
by Jeannette Vreeland, soprano; Siegfried 
Idyli, Wagner; suite (new) The Triumph 
of Sensibility, Krenek; Variations on a 
Hungarian Hussar Song (new) Franz 
Schmidt. 

Walter led an ingratiating performance 
of Schumann, with the orchestra at its best 
in technical finish and beauty of tone pro- 
duction. 

Jeannette Vreeland sang the translucent 
Mozart music with lovely vocal quality, pure 
style, and obvious artistic devotion. 

The Siegfried Idyll was another outstand- 
ing Walter achievement, with graceful flow 
of the lyrical line and much poetic sentiment. 

Krenek’s work consists of extracts from 
the incidental music he composed in 1929 for 
Goethe’s play, The Triumph of Sensibility, 
intended by the poet-dramatist as a satire 
on the super-sentimentalism which his play, 
Werther, aroused in the younger generation 
of that period. The present Krenek suite 
is for small orchestra, and a tiny soprano 
part. The music has wit and brilliancy, and 
is in the familiar lively, propulsive style of 
the composer of Jonny Spielt Auf. Some 
jazz allusions and a strain which suggests 
Dixie, give the impression that Krenek 
amused himself by poking some clever sym- 
phonic fun at our well known land of 
America. The orchestration is adroit and 
the whole suite abounds in gay and vivacious 
moments. It made a hit with the listeners. 

Schmidt, born at Pressburg, Hungary, in 
1874, wrote his Hussar Variations in 1931, 
and the piece was premiéred in Vienna 
recently under Clemens Krauss. The com- 
poser (pupil of Hellmesberger) writes in 
conservative manner and masters his count- 
erpoint and orchestration acceptably, but 
seems to have no considerable originality in 
his message or its expression. The Varia- 
tions, unduly long, present conventional ma- 
terial of no special distinction. Schmidt has 
also written operas and symphonies, and one 
of the latter achieved minor rank in the 
Schubert Centenary contest won by the 
Swedish composer, Atterburg. On August 
27, 1629, an excerpt from Schmidt’s opera, 
Notre Dame, had a hearing at the Stadium, 
in New York, 

At the Thursday evening Philharmonic 
concert, Walter Damrosch made a plea for 
the needy musicans’ relief fund which he 


heads. 
FEBRUARY 5 


Herma Menth, pianist; 
Rosemary Albert, soprano; 
John Charles Thomas, bari- 
tone, were presented at the 
Biltmore Friday Morning 
Musicale. 

Miss Menth—considering the artists in 
the order of their appearance—is a familiar 
figure to New York concert goers, and her 
playing always finds a quick response from 
her audiences. She performed the Liszt 
rhapsody No. 10; a Viennese Dance (Gart- 
ner-Friedman) ; Sauer’s tinkling Music Box, 
and a transcription of Brahms’ Lullaby, by 
Roder (dedicated to Miss Menth). 

Opera airs from Forza del Destino and 
Saver Strauss’ Zueignung and _ Tosti’s 
Goodbye gave scope to the fullness, range 
and power of Miss Albert’s voice, a dramatic 
soprano with a stirring quality, used with 
skill and intelligence. 

John Charles Thomas pleased his hearers 
to such a point that before the last note of 
each song was ended applause crackled and 
thundered. Sitting before Thomas in the 
concert hall is rather like browsing about 
an enchanted old book shop, finding price- 
less pieces one after the other, for his pro- 
grams are arranged with the same unfailing 
skill which makes him the great singing 
artist he is. He presented Torelli, Arne, 
Schumann and Marx; and then Clouds, by 
Charles; Wolfe’s Sailormen, etc. Encores 
came in profusion; among them Gwine to 
Hebben and Old Mother Hubbard. 

Lester Hodges accompanied Mr. Thomas; 
Martin Gabowitz, Miss Albert. 


Biltmore 
Morning 
Musicale 


Boston Symphony 
(See Variations, page 25) 


FEBRUARY 6 


Dorothy Gordon ©y fripperies hung 
about on the piano; 


on the little table, and a huge mysterious 
white card with face toward the wall. 
Anyone who tripped into Town Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, the starting point of a 
long journey with Dorothy Gordon, would 
feel in an instant what a fine, gay enter- 
tainment was in prospect. 

When it was time to sail, Miss Gordon 
came on deck, a sailorman of square-rigged 
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days. Off we all went, hearing chanteys 
(the words were on the big white cards), 
and metaphorically helping pull the sails 
and stow timber. The British Isles, the 
first stopping place, seemed no distance at 
all. Here Miss Gordon introduced her lis- 
teners to a young Welsh girl, singing while 
she churned her butter; an amusing little 
Irish scene; a poor old English woman, 
who was in a sorry plight. And then down 
and across Europe in a flash, stopping a 
while to see the dancing games or hear 
the happy songs of the children of Sweden, 
Germany, Alsace, France, Italy, Spain, 
Russia. When the wanders came back to 
America, it was to days long ago, to old 
California, and then a little nearer home, 
in time as well, to the South. 

By the slightest change in costume (a 
wig, shawl, earrings, head-dress) Miss 
Gordon transformed the atmosphere sur- 
rounding her, and she had the unusual 
knack of carrying her audience of young 
people—and those not so young—along with 
her in imagination wherever she would 
have them go. Her voice is of pleasing, 
musical quality, especially well suited to 
the simplicity and sincerity of the folk 
songs she sings. 

The many passengers who travelled with 
Miss Gordon on Sautrday should remember 
her passing word that everyone in the 
world is the same—the costume a little dif- 
ferent, but the heart and feelings quite the 
same. She repeated her observation a num- 
ber of times, so it is possible that she has 
made it part of her plan to be a peacemaker, 
too. Adele Holsten was Miss Gordon’s 
piano pilot. 

; ¥ : Not least among 
Ernest Schelling the efforts afoot in 
New York to make the lot of the unem- 
ployed musician easier is the campaign now 
in full force among the children of Ernest 
Schelling’s Saturday morning worshippers. 
Although it is a common love for music 
which calls the youngsters together, Satur- 
day’s high spots in the program were the 
radio speeches and hurrahing which greeted 
Sonia Stokowski, Betty and Fritz Steinway, 
and Anton Hofmann, who stands about three 
feet tall. He came with a bruise on his 
nose (the souvenir of a taxi accident) and 
a small savings bank under his arm. It 
held his pennies, and when Uncle Schelling 
touched the magic spring which freed little 
Anton’s wealth, a ten dollar bill, which de- 
sired to be given to some unhappy musician, 
jumped out and made its bow to the audi- 
ence. Anton told the world through the 
radio that he is saving all he can to help. 
His total contribution was $9.95, which the 
conductor augmented to an even $10. 

At the end of the concert, several tam- 
bourines and drum-heads_ clinked and 
thumped with the pennies and dollars of the 
children in the audience, collected by the 
prize winners of last season’s Young People’s 
Concerts. 

The musical program, given over to the 
tone poem, offered a choice array, including 
the late Charles Griffes’ The Pleasure Dome 
of Kubla Khan. Its imagination and sheer 
beauty made a visible impression on the 
young hearers. Griffes’ little boy, Charles 
Griffes II, a miniature of his father, was 
in the audience, and received a rousing cheer 
from the other youngsters. 

Debussy’s L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faum; Mac- 
Dowell’s picturesque Scotch Poem; and 
Liszt’s Les Preludes, completed the orches- 
tral program. 

George Gershwin 
Boston Symphony again was featured 
Orchestra in his Rhapsody 

No. 2 at the con- 
cert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra on 
Saturday afternoon. There were several 
changes in the remainder of the program, 
however. Mr. Koussevitzky and his men 
gave a delightful performance of the Corelli 
Suite. Following came Tcherpenin’s char- 
acteristic Eight Miniatures (After a Rus- 
sian Illustrated Alphabet) which were much 
liked by the audience. The second half of 
the program was devoted to Tschaikowsky’s 
Pathetique Symphony, done with vim and 
glowing color. 


FEBRUARY 7 


Doubtless the 
League of Composers ee Watk nee 
sentation of some of the works performed 
during the last International Society for 
Contemporary Music Festival at Oxford 
(England) was a duty incumbent on the 
League of Composers. At any rate the 
League gave such pieces for its second con- 
cert of the season, February 7, at the 
French Institute. Mostly a dull time was 
had by all. 

Mario Bruschettini of Turin was repre- 
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sented by a quartet, an opus of conventional 
form, with some “dramatic” pages. He is 
an Italian of the Malipiero school and 
seems somewhat befogged by the modern 
idiom. Bruschettini’s work was devotedly 
and lustily performed by the Perole String 
Quartet (Joseph Coleman, first violin; Max 
Hollander, second violin; Lillian Fuchs, 
viola ; Julian Kahn, cello). 

“Piano pieces by Viennese composers” 
comprised some inconsequential bits by 
Egon Wellesz. Tanzstiicke they were la- 
belled, one section of which sounded like a 
Bach two-part Invention gone wrong, in 
the now rapidly ageing and “ironic” man- 
ner. Paul Pisk’s little composition, like 
second-hand Grieg, reflected more credit on 
unhappy Vienna. The Hebraic Dance-Airs, 
by Joachim Stutschevsky presented moving 
and deft music, all too short. Gabriella 
Pessi played these Viennese pieces with 
sentiment whenever the score permitted. 

The Erwin Schulhof Duo for violin and 
cello bore the standard of Prague; skillful, 
but clouded pages, long-spun. Naoum 
Blinder and Evsei Beloussoff presented this 
duo with vigor and passion. 

Modern Moscow’s banner was upheld by 
three compositions; two songs, On _ the 
Shore of the River and The Night; and 
A Legend for cello and piano. The songs 
stem from Schénberg and seem to call for 
more than a mere piano setting. There is 
a certain acid quality of beauty in the sec- 
ond song. No texts were available. Ray 
Porter Miller, soprano, with Olga de 
Stroumillo, pianist, did the songs, while Mr. 
Beloussoff again brought forth his cello 
in the concluding Legend, with Miss de 
Stroumillo at the piano. The brevity of 
the Legend seems its chief virtue, at a first 
hearing, anyhow. 


Henry Had- 
ley in person 
returned to the podium at the Waldorf- 
Astoria for this concert of his series, pre- 
senting no fewer than three collaborating 
artists. 

Conductor Hadley first presented Wag- 
ner’s Flying utchman overture and Falla’s 
El Amor Brujo; then he introduced Elsa 
Hilger, cellist, in a truly finished, musical, 
and stirring performance of the Haydn con- 
certo. 

Youthful Miss Hilger, technically brilliant 
and remarkably sure and purposeful in de- 
livery, played smoothly and feelingly, and 
with a ringing, resonant tone. She is a re- 
markable cellist. The audience at once took 
Miss Hilger to its heart and recalled her a 
number of times. 

W. Binder, long prominent in New 
York, assumed charge of the orchestra for 
a first time unfoldment of his own overture, 
He-Chalutsim. This pleasant work, well- 
knit, with profoundly effective pages was 
dynamically conducted by Binder, indicative 
of his experience and authority. The audi- 
ence liked the composition immensely. 

Trumpeters are 3 frequent visitors in 
our concert halls. Edna White, a_ skilled 
artist, won high approval for her trumpet- 
ing of the Guy Ropartz concerto, a work re- 
plete with technical difficulties, all of which 
were happily surmounted by the soloist. 

Hadley provided helpful and accurate or- 
chestral accompaniments for the soloists and 
then wound up the evening with an ani- 
mated and picturesque reading of the Si- 
belius Finlandia, which colorful score 
showed all its poetry and passion under the 
conductor’s knowing baton. 


Manhattan Symphony 


Beauty of line and 
style, clarity of enun- 
ciation, clear full soprano tones and even 
amazingly deep mezzo notes were presented 
by Lotte Lehmann in her second recital at 
Town Hall. With highly effective interpre- 
tations this versatile Austrian artist sang 
her way through an all Lieder program. 

Beginning with a Beethoven group, she 
next did Brahms in beautiful and lofty 
fashion. There followed the song cycle 
Frauenliebe und Leben of Schumann, (sung 
without interruption) and the final group of 
Hugo Wolf. 

Mme. Lehmann’s delivery is illumined 
with a wealth of nuance in phrasing, tone, 
variety of mood, and feeling. She gave one 
of the most musically satisfying recitals of 
the present season. 

The audience, completely filling every nook 
and cranny of Town Hall, demanded and 
received encores after each group, as well as 
at the end of the program. In fact, there 
was an effort to try to make Mme. Lehmann 
repeat many of her scheduled numbers. 
Such ecstatic welcome is given few singers 
in New York, particularly by an audience 
composed of most of the musical celebrities 
resident in the metropolis. Kurt Ruhrseitz 


Lotte Lehmann 
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furnished well conceived accompaniments at 
the piano. 


With consummate inter- 
pretative musicianship, 
Harold Bauer (soloist 
this Sunday afternoon) 
and the orchestra, under Bruno Walter, 
united in the publishment of the Beethoven 
piano concerto in G major. The soloist pro- 
jected his art with that mastery, poise and 
clarity which make the music unhampered 
by interference of the player’s personality. 
In particular, the slow movement was played 
by Bauer and the orchestra with such unani- 
imity of poetical purpose that the hearers 
were seemingly entranced. They gave en- 
thusiastic response and recalled the per- 
former to the platiorm many times. 

The program began with the Freischiitz 
overture, Weber. Bruno Walter read it per- 
haps a trifle too sentimentally and it was not 
until the performance of the three Wag 
nerian excerpts (Bacchanale from Tann- 
hauser, Siegfried Idyll and the prelude and 
finale from Tristan und Isolde) that the 
conductor found himself in readings com- 
pletely at one with the composer’s partitur 
indications. In that music Mr. Walter again 
demonstrated his extraordinary musical in- 
sight and led his orchestra in kindling fash- 
ion. The audience expressed its approbation 
convincingly. 


Philharmonic 
Orchestra 


A Sunday mat- 
inée audience of 
huge proportions, including many Metropoli- 
tan Opera artists, gathered in Town Hall to 
hear the song recital of Conchita Supervia, 
who recently “guested” with the Chicage 
Civic Opera in that city and Boston. 

Mme. Supervia began her program with 
three old Italian numbers and one from 
Rossini’s Cenerentola. After that came an 
array of Spanish songs, by de Falla, Grana- 
dos, Nin, Turina, etc. Accompanying ex- 
cellently at the piano was Boris Kogan. 

The Spanish singer, whom the program 
alluded to as a “coloratura mezzo-soprano,” 
is a fascinating stage personality, gracious in 
bearing and demeanor, and lovely of face, 
with dazzling white teeth, and large Iu- 
minous dark eyes. She enhanced her en- 
gaging appearance further by making several 
changes of costume (the last one including 
a huge Spanish fan) but your masculine 
reporter is unable to describe the dazzling 
gowns in detail. 

The Supervia coloratura was not featured, 
but the little of it which came to hearing, 
had flexibility and exactitude. The lady has, 
on the whole, a lyric type of voice with a 
leaning toward the dramatic. She is also 
practised and intelligent in the styles to 
which she confines herself. The Italian mu- 
sic was done with feeling and if the phrasing 
lacked some orthodox tradition it neverthe- 
less had dignity and consistent form, based 
on a definite plan of interpretation. 

Once in the domain of Spanish songs, 
Mme. Supervia gave full play to her typi- 
cal talents, and her temperament and ebul- 
lience found entire freedom. She delivered 
the ape veel with all their required piquance, 
dash, languor, and meaningful impetus. The 
Supervia voice has characteristic Spanish 
quality and the singer even gave it a certain 
intended roughness on occasions in the com 
positions of gamin character, which were 
delivered with insouciant abandon. 

This was a “different” recital and its 
stimulative atmosphere and effect aroused 
enthusiasm, resulting in many recalls and 
a goodly addition of encores. 


Other Concerts of the Week 


Historical concert of traditional Hebrew 
music, Tuesday evening, February 2, New 
School for Social Research. 

Trio Florenda, Tuesday evening, 
ary 2, Community Church 

Frank Mellor, song recital, Tuesday eve 
ning, February 2, The Barbizon. 

Harold Bauer, piano recital, Saturday 
evening, February 6, McMillin Theatre. 

Yiddish Cultural Society «Chorus, Satur 
day evening, February 6, Town Hall. 

Symphony Concert, Sunday evening, 
ruary 7, The Playhouse. 

Florence Stern. song recital. Sunday 
ning, February 7, Barbizon-Plaza. 

Samuel Levine, violin recital, Sunday 
ninig, February 7, Roerich Hall. 

Folk Song Festival Council, Sunday eve 
ning, February 7, Guild Theatre. 


Conchita Supervia 


Febru- 


Feb 


An Dineinitells Opera 

Parma (Itaty).—A ra, 

with libretto based on a book by Zangarini 
and music by Luigi Ferrari-Trecate, organ 
ist, will be heard here shortly. ea 


new Cc mic opera, 





ANNE ROSELLE 


Prima Donna 
Soprano 
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EMOTION AND RHYTHM ARE KEYS TO 
COLORATURA ART, ASSERTS CLAIRBERT 


French Soprano Gives Her Opinions in Interview 


Coloratura vocalism means more than 
mere virtuosity, in the viewpoint of Clare 
Clairbert, operatic and concert soprano, who 
has just returned to her native France after 
a transcontinental tour. As for the success 
of the French coloratura soprano’s second 
visit here, we can cite Miss Clairbert’s reply. 
‘Mais but here,” exclaimed Miss Clair- 
bert, “in this country you do not have the 
depression.” And that wholly spontaneous 
and sincere remark tells the story of the 


CLARE CLAIRBERT 
as Violetta. 


Clairbert tour. This artless dissociation with 
contemporary fretfulness is also reflected in 
the singer’s artistic philosophy 

“I find here an intense musical earnest 
ness,” said Miss Clairbert, “and an eager- 
ness for musical training. Yet, if I may be 
frank, as you urge me to be, I am somewhat 
surprised at the lack of real technical foun- 
dation on the part of your young vocal 
pupils. You have such admirable, excep- 
tional voices—but what is voice alone? 

“What marks the sharp difference between 
the American musical student and the Euro- 
pean student is not the difference in talent, 
but the difference in fundamental training. 
The one vital need here, as far as I have 
observed, is the lack of solfége. In France, 
in every European musical conservatory of 
consequence, solfége is recognized as the 
first element in education. Singer and every 
instrumentalist must undergo this course. 
Only by being able te read music readily can 
we become musicians in the true meaning of 
the word; music must become as plain to 
us as print, otherwise we shall progress but 
slowly—and there is so much to know in 
music besides the purely mechanical technic 
of reading the notation 

“In my own case, I was also trained as a 
pianist and harpist, but I was encouraged 
to sing and in singing I found myself. My 
début? My real début was in Brussels at 
the age of seven, in the same city in which 
I was later to make my official début as an 
opera singer. 

“The coloratura singer is 
learn the trills and roulades for the sheer 
delight of exhibiting virtuosity. Actually, 
the coloratura must be a musician who feels 
that ‘music can conquer the world’ by means 
of agility coupled with emotional understand- 
ing, and an infallible rhythmic sense. It is 
perfectly true, as the impresarios say, that 
a coloratura soprano becomes either a great 
triumph or a great nonentity. The publc 
demands to be astonished, or perhaps I 
should say, electrified, and of course the 
chief equipment of the artist must be a 
powerful personality to deliver the demanded 

reworks. A mere machine will not suffice ; 
a warm, throbbing personality must direct 
this mastery of the vocal instrument. 

“T am asked, ‘You seek feeling, emotion, 
in scales?’ Why not? The composer’s mes- 
to be enveloped in your own per- 
sonality, and unless you can communicate 
the warmth of the musical content you are 
doomed. That is why, I do believe, that 
the coloratura artist occupies such a pre- 
carious position. In addition to all the vocal 
perfection, the correct reproduction of the 
precise and exquisite musical embroidery she 
must sense of style. I have re- 
marked the need of rhythmic understanding. 
Without the intuitional knowledge of bal- 
and phrase in cadenzas and florid pas- 
, the singer will surely fail to preserve 
the architectural contour of the composition 
or the rdle. The Mad Scene in Lucia is not 
merely an exhibition; it is the epitomizing of 
a musical epoch distinguished for grace, ele- 


tempted to 


Sage 1S 


possess a 


ance 


sages 


gance, a formalized emotion, perhaps, but 
none the less emotion. Only a strong, rhyth- 
mic vitality enables a singer to encompass 
such complex scores of the old masters. The 
slightest halt or distortion in the line and 
the spell is destroyed. 

“Opera is a delightfully rococo conven- 
tion and the florid rdéle fits beautifully into 
this artificial fabrication.I think that the 
United States 
art. Everywhere I found the audiences ex- 
cited over coloratura singing, and likewise 
anxious to hear the old operas, which exalt 
the voice. 

“When I return for my third season in 
America, again under Charles L. Wagner's 
management, I hope to sing a few roles in 
addition to the ones I have been doing so 
frequently this past fall and winter. I shall 
repeat Violetta in Traviata—the supreme 
dramatic réle for the coloratura—in the Los 
Angeles and San Francisco opera, also 
Lucia. I also look forward to singing in 
Manon and Lakmé.” 

These impressions were delivered by Miss 
Clairbert just before she set foot on a 
France-bound steamer to depart for some 
months from the land in which, in her view- 
point, there is no such thing as an economic 
or artistic let-down. H 


Chappaqua Choral Society Elects 
Officers 

The Chappaqua Choral Society, New 
York, elected the following officers for 1932: 
Carleton B. Quinby, president; Bertram 
Carmer, Jr., vice-president; Olive Cross, 
treasurer; and Gladys Murray, secretary. 
Since 1930 the organization has given sev- 
eral concerts, and in 1931 sang at the West- 
chester County Centre Spring Music Festi- 
val, under Albert Stoessel. The society 
gave a 1931 Christmas Vesper Service and 
are planning a mid-winter concert under the 
direction of Mme. Donchian. 

The Chappaqua Double Quartet on Janu- 
ary 29 gave Cadman’s cantata, The Morning 
of the Year, with the following singers, un- 
der the Donchian direction: Florence Sie- 
brecht and Elizabeth Addison, sopranos ; 
Olive Cross and Annis Van Tassel, altos; 
James and Montrose Vanderoef, tenors, and 
Max Benson and Francis Riggs, basses. Ten 
songs by Mme. Donchian were sung by her. 


Oratorio Society to Honor 


Gustav Holst 


The recent arrival in New York of the 
English composer, Gustav Holst, is the occa- 
sion of a change in the Oratorio Society’s 
program for its concert on March 14 at Car- 
negie Hall. With Mr. Holst’s presence ex- 
pected at the coming recital, the performance 
of Bruckner’s Te Deum, previously scheduled 
for March 14, is postponed until a later 
date by Conductor Albert Stoessel; and two 
Psalms for chorus, string orchestra and or- 
gan, by Mr. Holst will be offered instead. 
These Psalms, first given by the Oratorio 
Society, in 1929, are to be followed the same 
evening by mages Dreem of Gerontius. 


Rock Ferete Plas in California 


Rock Ferris, pianist, recently returned 
from extended tours of Europe and South 
America, played at Santa Barbara, Cal., on 
January 21. On February 7 he played at 
the New Theater, Easton, Md., and on the 
11th at Lincoln Hall, the largest auditorium 
of Syracuse, N. Y., under the auspices of 
the Junior League. Mr. Ferris will give 
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his New York recital on February 14 at 


Town Hall. 


San Francisco Orchestra in 
All-Wagner Program 


Conductor Cameron and Soloist 
Werrenrath Warmly Received— 
Municipal Chorus and Soloists 
Present Beethoven’s Missa 
Solemnis—Wigman’s Debut 


San Francisco—An all-Wagner program 
with Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, as as- 
sisting artist, was given by the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra, Basil Cameron 
conducting, in its regular subscription series 
at the Tivoli on January 22 and 24. Mr. 
Werrenrath was heard in Wotan’s Farewell 
from Die Walkiire and the Evening Star 
from Tannhauser. Mr. Cameron’s program 
included Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, Sieg- 
fried’s Idyll, Overture and Bacchanale from 
Tannhauser and the prelude to Act III and 
Dance of the Apprentices from Die Meister- 
singer. Such a Wagnerian program is one 
of the great experiences of a season’s con- 
cert-going, and Cameron is a distinguished 
interpreter of Wagner. He is masterful, yet 
entirely personal in his treatment. He pos- 
sesses the art of making the orchestra the 
yielding tool of his musical intentions and 
under his dynamic baton it played with com- 
pelling fervor. Mr. Werrenrath was in ex- 
cellent form. He sang with amazing clarity 
of diction and appropriateness of expression, 
revealing the vigor, elasticity and strength of 
his rich baritone voice. 

Titty ImprEssEs IN PIANO 

RECITAL 

annual recital, Margaret Tilly, 
English pianist, who was heard by a large 
audience in Scottish Rite Hall, January 18, 
played a program of novel and unusually 
attractive works. Miss Tilly is an artist of 
rare gifts, and her performances always dis- 
play tone and musicianly phrasing. In her 
first group there were early sixteenth and 
seventeenth century compositions by Froh- 
berger, Giles, Farnaby and William Croft. 

The most important of Miss Tilly’s offer- 
ings was the first Pacific Coast performance 
of Roy Harris’ sonata. The work is one of 
marked originality. Its beginning is intense- 
ly dramatic. There are moments, particu- 
larly in the second movement, wherein the 
California composer manifests a genuine feel- 
ing for mood and a fine command of tone 
color 

Miss Tilly’s final group was devoted to 
works by the Spanish writers de Falla, 
Albeniz, Villa Lobos and Lecuona. Rhythm 
and a keen melodic sense were in evidence 
in Miss Tilly’s performance of these num- 
bers. 

KATHRYN MEISLE DELIGHTS IN SONG 

RECITAL 


Kathryn Meisle appeared in recital at the 
Tivoli, January 20, as the fifth attraction 
in the Selby C. Oppenheimer Subscription 
Series. Miss Meisle has a magnificent voice 
both as to range and volume, and she em- 
ploys it to high advantage. Miss Meisle is 
also a scholar, one who searches song litera- 
ture to discover compositions of musical 
worth that her programs may be educational 
as well as pleasurable. In songs by Hugo 
Wolf, Gretchaninoff, Messager, Granados, 
Obradors, Nin, Sidney Homer, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch and Kathleen Manning and 
in operatic arias by Wagner and Verdi, Miss 
Meisle proved herself an intelligent and mu- 
sicianly interpreter. She won favor with 
her hearers, for the audience was enthusias- 
tic and recalled her time after time, and she 
was obliged to add encores after every group. 
Raymond McFeeters at the piano provided 
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accompaniments that were not only accurate 
but musicianly. 

BEETHOVEN'S Missa SOLEMNIS PERFORMED 
By MunicrpaL CHorus AND RESIDENT 
SOLOISTS 
Under the direction of Dr. Hans Leschke, 
director of the Municipal Chorus, Beetho- 
ven’s Missa Solemnis was presented in the 
Exposition Auditorium, January 21, before 
an audience that filled every nook and cranny 
of the huge hall. Besides the chorus of 300 
mixed voices, excellently trained by Dr. 
Leschke, there were four soloists picked from 
among the rest resident artists. The soprano 
was Audrey Farncroft; the contralto, Ruth 
Waterman Anderson; the tenor, Allen Wil- 
son, and the baritone, Everett Foster. 
Chorus and soloists were supported by the 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 

Albert I. Elkus, faculty member of the 
San Francisco Conservatory of Music, and 
one of California’s foremost composers and 
piano pedagogues, will give a course of 
twelve illustrated lectures—Studies in Musi- 
cal Form—at the conservatory. 

Mary WIGMAN MAkKeEs Desut 

The only time during the entire season so 
far that the entire seating capacity of Tivoli 
Theatre proved too small, was when Mary 
Wigman made her San Francisco début, 
January 30. Every ticket had been sold far 
in advance of the date of her appearance. 
To accommodate last minute purchasers, 
chairs were placed back of the boxes and 
loges, while as many persons as the fire 
laws permitted stood in the balcony and 
gallery. It was a fashionable audience that 
paid tribute to the art of Miss Wigman. So 
sensational was her triumph that her local 
manager, Peter D. Conley, has arranged for 
a return engagement on February 14. The 
Twentieth Century has contributed many 
great dancers to the field of Terpsichorean 
art, but to this writer, at least, Mary Wig- 
man is the greatest of them all. She is an 
artist who manifests consummate power. 
Her bodily gestures and facial expressions 
denote an alert, analytical mind as well as 
a superb imaginative gift. Sentimentality 
and gaiety are foreign to her style and tem- 
perament; Miss Wigman is completely 
magnificent in dances of dramatic mood. 
So overwhelmed was Miss Wigman’s audi- 
ence with the beauty of her art, that prior 
to the final lowering of the curtain people 
were standing cheering and shouting in en- 
thusiastic appreciation. Hanns Hastings and 
Gretl Curth provided musical accompaniment 
on the piano and percussion instruments. 

OrHer Notes 

3eethoven was the composer represented 
on the program of the Abas String Quartet 
when that splendid organization played be- 
fore a large audience of chamber music de- 
votees in the Community Theatre, January 
26. The compositions interpreted were 
string quartet, op. 130 in B flat major, and 
piano quartet, op. 16, wherein Nathan Abas, 
Nathan Firestone and Flori Gough Shorr 
had the valuable cooperation of Margaret 
Tilly, English pianist. Both works were 
played with skill, admirable spirit and ap- 
propriate sentiment. 

In observance of the exhibition of negro 
art drawings, January 31, at the Palace of 
the Legion of Honor, Noel Sullivan, one 
of San Francisco’s most prominent patrons 
of art and a singer of no small attainment, 
gave a free public recital in the Little Theatre 
of the palace. With Elizabeth Alexander as 
his partner at the piano, Mr. Sullivan sang 
several groups of negro spirituals. 

Noah Steinberg, pianist, was heard re- 
cently in a Berkeley program at the studio 
of Emma Mesow Fitch, contralto. He was 
assisted by Grace Joan Thomas, flutist. ac- 
companied by Sidnev Rosenbloom. Mrs. 
Fitch was accompanied by Eleanor Ruth 
Young. 

Lilliam Hoffmeyer, contralto; Elizabeth 
Reeves, cellist; and Henrik Gjerdrum, pian- 
ist, have returned to their San Francisco 
studios after completing a short tour of the 
southern part of the state. The Harmony 
Club of Santa Maria, Cal., was among the 
organizations before which the trio success- 
fully appeared. 

Robert W. Miller is chairman of a cam- 
paign committee organized to raise the 
$175,000 necessary so that the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra may complete 
its present season and launch its next. Mr. 
Miller stated that he plans a city-wide ap- 
peal. This drive (the first time that the 
orchestra has come to the public for sup- 
port), is planned to bring more people into 
partnership with the orchestra. 

Heretofore, the orchestra has depended 
for support almost entirely upon the musi- 
cal association which maintains the orchestra. 
It is Mr. Miller’s conviction that the people 
who for so many years have enjoyed and 
manifested appreciation of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, will want to come to 
the rescue with subscriptions so that the or- 
chestra mav live. His idea is to solicit small 
donations from San Francisco music lovers, 
as well as aid from wealthy patrons of art. 
In this way, thousands of people rather than 
a mere handful, will feel personally respon- 
sible for the maintenance and development of 
the organization. C. 2. A. 
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MURIEL BRUNSKILL URGES ARTISTIC UNITY 
BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND UNITED STATES 


Contralto Who Sang in Cincinnati Last Year to Appear in 
New York and Chicago 


Instead of “the senseless barrier” proposed 
by a few authorities abroad, what is needed 
is a smooth-functioning artistic interchange 
between Great Britain and the United States. 
This unity is sorely needed at this moment, 
in the estimation of Muriel Brunskill, Eng- 
lish contralto, who has arrived in New 
York for a visit of a few weeks, to fulfill 


© Claude Harris, London 
MURIEL BRUNSKILL, 
Contralto. 


several concert engagements in New York 
and Chicago. 

“Those short-sighted persons who advo- 
cate a ‘keep out the foreigner’ policy,” re- 
marked Miss Brunskill, “seem to forget one 
important point. Very rarely does a visiting 
artist in England actually take away any- 
thing from the native musician; the visitor 
has actually created something that did not 
exist before. Of course, we must oppose 
such a movement as inimical to art and 
amity. For my part, I believe the United 
States and Britain must be closer knit than 
ever—and where is a stronger, more endur- 
ing cultural cement than music?” 

Miss Brunskill did not say it, but actually 
the visiting contralto has created her own 
opportunities here, for her brief visit is the 
direct result of her singing in the Mahler 
eighth symphony last season at the Cincin- 
nati May Festival. So she has come to sing 
in the same work in Chicago, with conductor 
Frederick Stock. Also, Miss Brunskill will 
sing Elgar’s Sea Pictures with the Stock 
forces. 

“The Elgar work has always appealed to 
me strongly,” said Miss Brunskill, “for it 
remains as fresh and fragrant as ever after 
these thirty years. 1 remember when I was 
singing in fnctend a few years ago that 
Elgar made a little speech to his orchestra 
men about this same composition. ‘And now 
gentlemen,’ said Elgar, ‘please play the tunes. 
They were written when composers were not 
ashamed to write melodies!’ 

“I have a sympathy for our contemporary 
creators; we must have if we would under- 
stand the spirit of music. We cannot ignore 
the scene about us, can we? However, I 
choose the composers which I can truly com- 
prehend—you will see the names of Vaughan- 
Williams, Bax, Boughton and Delius on my 
Town Hall program for February 16, in ad- 
dition to Handel, Gluck, and the Lsoker mas- 
ters. Naturally, my warmest affection is for 
the music of the romanticists. If you do in- 
sist on knowing my own choice of British 
composer, I presume I must choose Edward 
Elgar, the great, towering Elgar who stays 
so vigorous and vital in his creation, despite 
all the impingements of the age. 

“Today the dominating composer in Eng- 
land is Richard Wagner. He remains su- 
preme and his works continue to fill the 
opera houses and the concert halls. Shall I 
sing in opera here? I dare to hope so—pos- 
sibly in some of the truly contralto roles in 
Wagner, as well as in the usual repertoire 
which I have sung in England.” 

Miss Brunskill has been dividing her artis- 
tic labors among concerts, oratorio and 
opera; in virtually all the important events 
in England. America discovered her last 
year but Muriel Brunskill has been profes- 
sionally prominent in her own land for five 
years. 

“Strictly speaking,” smiled the contralto, 
“my career began fifteen years ago, when I 
reached the age of fifteen, for it was at that 
age that I determined to study singing pro- 
fessionally. From that day onward I 
worked, later studying with Blanche Mar- 
chesi and in Germany. 

In private life Miss Brunskill, a native of 
the Lake country, is Mrs. Robert Ainsworth, 


wife of the second conductor of the Covent 
Garden Opera. 

“And just now, I confess that I am lone- 
some,” added Mrs. Ainsworth, “for these—,’ 
and she produced a triptych containing like- 
nesses of Conductor Ainsworth (a Siegfried- 
like Nord) and two stalwart lads. 

“This boy,” she pointed out, “is just 
eighteen months old today, and this one is 
four. Both have Irish names, Desmond and 
Patrick—but we have a second name in re- 
serve for Patrick. If Patrick goes in for 
commerce, then Patrick he shall remain; but 
if he turns out an artist, as we both hope, 
then he shall have the second name, Anthony. 
Patrick Anthony Ainsworth—isn’t that a 
lovely name?” H. 


Los Angeles to Have a 
Light Opera Season 


Orchestra Concerts Well Attended 
—Other Notes. 


Los ANGELES, Cat.—The decision of the 
Los Angeles Grand Opera Association not 
to sponsor a season of opera this autumn, 
was decided in executive session this 
week. Director-General Gaetano Merola, 
who manages the series of the San Fran- 
cisco Civic Opera Company and local affairs 
on an inter-city basis of joint booking and 
sharing of production expenses, has returned 
from the East. The report of the executive 
committee, given to The Musical Courier 
in an exclusive interview, is published on 
page 5 in this issue. 

There are some persons of social and 
financial influence, who believe that Los 
Angeles will have opera, if not under the 
present auspices, then in conjunction with a 
northern group which will organize an 
auxiliary committee to head Los Angeles 
affairs. Officials of the association here 
have fullest faith in the impresarial abilities 
of Mr. Merola. Their decision is merely 
the result of certain board of directors’ 
members, who, mindful of last year’s $40,- 
000 deficit, believe that conditions this year 
do not permit expectancies of better results. 
Their fears are not shared by those who 
point to the lack of timely organization last 
season, when the ticket sale campaign was 
started too late to assure widespread and 
effective contacts. 

Box offices have been doing more than 
their usual banking, and not only those for 
the Automobile Show, where 250,000 people 
paid half a dollar each to see the “latest 
spring styles.” The Philharmonic Orchestra 
attracted two full houses, when Conductor 
Artur Rodzinski programmed an all-Jewish 
program. Director and players occasioned 
splendid performances of Goldmark’s Sa- 
kuntala overture; the Israel Symphony of 
Bloch; Gruenberg’s Enchanted Isle; and the 
G minor concerto by Mischa Levitzki. 
Rodzinski unloosened gorgeous tone in the 
overture and moods of passionate sorrow 
and fine exaltation in the symphony. Ex- 
pressive work was achieved by the vocal 
quintet in the finale, consisting of Tudor 
Williams, baritone; Zaruhi Elmassian, first 
soprano; Nellie Coburn Walker, second so- 
prano; Cornelia Glover, first alto, and 
Kathryn Killian, second alto. 

Instead of the vehemence which char- 
acterized the Bloch work, Dr. Rodzinski and 
ensemble displayed their wonted flair for 
modern tone-painting in the Gruenberg score, 
hence instrumental detail was realized in 
a manner at once poignant and again vaguely 
fanciful. 

Notwithstanding the orchestral successes 
of the evening, the triumph of the concert 
remained for the solo pianist, who played 
not only with superb technic, but a win- 
someness of style, enhanced by tonal beauty, 
equally entrancing in all dynamic values. 
Levitzki has lost none of his technical bril- 
liance, yet he has mellowed his touch and 
deepened the human element of his poetizing 
of whatever thematic tale he may tell. The 
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audience was unwilling to submit to the no- 
encore rule prevailing. 

Wagnerian proclivities of the Philhar- 
monic Maestro and his band were amply 
demonstrated during an all-Bayreuth pro- 
gram, in which Tudor Williams, baritone, 
was featured again. His delivery of Wo- 
tan’s Farewell embodied the heroic and 
pathetic qualities of this leavetaking, assur- 
ing hearers again that here is a voice of ex- 
ceptional calibre and capacities. 

John McCormack, too, filled the Philhar- 
monic Auditorium under the Behymer man- 
agement, when offering a program of Han- 
del, Harty, Elgar, Hugo Wolf and Irish 
ballads. There are few who can sing these 
oratorio arias and Gaelic tunes as this tenor, 
but fewer still have entered into the art and 
heart of Hugo Wolf as the tenor from Frin, 
whose enunciation is as spell-binding as his 
general vocal management. After each song 
and a significant delay, applause was em- 
phatic of a sort, manifesting the particular 
appreciation of the public. Suffice to add 
that Edwin Schneider contributed his share 
to the evening’s experience as accompanist 
and solo pianist. 

Success, artistic and financial, can be re- 
corded also for the Music Settlement benefit 
recital at the Biltmore Hotel. Only out- 
standing musicians took part. Concert- 
master Sylvain Noack; Olga Steeb, pianist ; 
Dr. Carl Omeron, tenor; Helen Omeron 
and Mrs. M. Hennion Robinson, accom- 
panists. 

Plans are taking tangible shape for pro- 
duction of the operetta, The Vagabond King, 
next month by the Municipalities Light 
Opera Association. Original productions are 
scheduled at the Carthay Circle Theatre and 
will employ chiefly Western casts. The 
company is then to go on the road and ap- 
pear in various cities, where affiliated non- 
profit organizations will support appear- 
ances, according to Grace Widney Maree. 
president, and Mrs. Boyle Workman, gen- 
eral chairman. B. D. U. 


$126,075 Raised for 
Musicians’ Aid 

The Musicians’ Emergency Aid Fund an- 
nounced at their meeting on February 4 that 
donations now total $126,075. Among the 
gifts received was $5,000 from the Beethoven 
Association. 

Mrs. W. L. MacFarland said that the 
drive had already had “life-saving results,” 
and stated that aside from aiding families 
“so undernourished that they had pawned 
jewelry, furniture and musical instruments, 
twenty-five eviction cases have been handled.” 

Team captains reported to Yolanda Mero- 
Irion, drive director, that they had collected 
sums as follows: E. Louise Sands, $8,386; 
Adelaide Hooker, $2,149; Elizabeth Polk, 
$2,246; Elisabeth Crafts, $3,365; Alma 
Gluck Zimbalist, $7,133; Mrs. Walter Dam- 
rosch, $11,688; Lucrezia Bori, $5,385, and 
Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer and Mrs. 
Henry M. Alexander (co-captains) $7,638. 


Los Angeles Critics Commend 
Rodszinski 


Artur Rodzinski, conductor of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, recently 
conducted his orchestra in the Sibelius Sym- 
phony No. 2 in D minor, concerning which 
the Los Angeles Express Herald said: 
“Massive instrumentation poured and blended 
in the eddies of eurhythmics, mounting and 
waning in wild surges of fractional notes, 
not one of which escaped the grasp of Rod- 
zinski, every instrumental | , Sroup being 
brought into full expression.” The Record 
said of the same concert: “Directing 
throughout without a baton and using facile 
and virile gesticulations, Dr. Artur Rod- 
zinski gave equal enthusiasm to the sixteenth 
century Corelli concerto and such contem- 
poraries as Strauss and Sibelius.” 


New Japanese Soprano to Make : 
Début 


Toshiko Sekiya, Japanese coloratura so- 
prano, who sang abroad last year in opera 
and in this country at the Hollywood Bowl, 
will make her New York début at Town 


Hall, February 18, under the auspices of 
the Japanese Christian Association. 
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Opera Comique Gives The 
Chocolate Soldier 

The New York Opera Comique gave 
Oscar Straus’ The Chocolate Soldier on the 
evening of February 8 at the Hecksher 
Theatre, as the fourth of its six productions 
of the season. The cast included Eleanor 
Steele as Nadina Popoff; Rise Stevens, her 
mother; Alice Atkins, Mascha; Hal! Clovis, 
Lieutenant Bumerli, the Chocolate Soldier ; 
Arnold Spector, Captain Massakroff; Wells 
Clary, Colonel Kasimir Popoff; William 
Hain, Major Alexius Spiridoff. Rudolph 
Thomas made his second appearance as the 
company’s conductor. 

The spirited performance had some good 
singing, the best of it by William Hain, with 
strong, smooth and fluent tones, and intelli- 
gent delivery. Alice Atkins and Wells 
Clary supplied excellent comedy. 

Edwin Strawbridge’s dancers, headed by 
Tom Draper, Valeska Hubbard and Eva 
Dinoff, were featured in the waltzes. 

At the end of Act II, Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell made an appeal for patronage and sup- 
port of the company. The Chocolate Soldier 
was presented during the remainder of the 
week. Offenbach’s Orpheus is scheduled for 
March 7 to 12; and Johann Strauss’ Fleder- 
maus from April 4 to 9. M. S 


Metropolitan Opera Choral School 
to Give Concert 

Included in the program of the Choral 
School of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
which will give its first public concert at En- 
gineering Auditorium on February 21, will 
be an initial hearing of Quand mon Mari, a 
madrigal by Orlando di Lasso. Di Lasso 
was a famous musician of his time (1550) 
and came to equal Palestrina in eminence. 
Among other items on the list are a Pater 
Noster by Verdi; Accorr’ nuomo, a madri- 
gal based on an old sonnet by Frescobaidi, 
and the Sanctus, from Pizzetti’s Requiem 
Mass. This score was written in 1926 for 
double male chorus. Pizzetti has approved 
the use of the boys’ chorus in the last few 
measures. The entire program will be sung 
a cappella, without accompaniment. Edo- 
ardo Petri, director of the school, will con- 
duct the chorus of seventy-five voices. 


Noted Soloists at Masonic 
Celebration 


Mme Schumann-Heink, Leonora Corona, 
Max Rosen and the Brahms Quartet will be 
soloists at the Washington bicentennial 
celebration of the seventh Masonic district 
of New York on February 27 at ‘City Col- 
lege of New York. Dr. Charles H. John- 
son, director of social welfare in New York 
and grand master of the Masons in New 
York State, will be the principal speaker. 


Helping Teachers 


Bertin.—In order to help private music 
teachers in Prussia, the Minister of Edu- 
cation has forbidden full-time instructors in 
the state musical institutions, to give out- 
side lessons except in special cases, and then 
not in excess of more than four hours a 
week, ae 


Vreeland Engaged for Gurrelieder 
The Philadelphia Orchestra has engaged 
Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, for four per- 
formances of Schénberg’s Gurrelieder: on 
April 8, 9 and 11 at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Philadelphia; and on April 20 at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York. 


Opera Enters 
ALTOONA (GERMANY).—The = Schiller 
Theatre will be turned into a private opera 
house, under the management of Dr. Sattler, 
who formerly headed the Hamburg Stadt 
Theatre. BR; 
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New Brunswick Records—Waltzes by Johann and Josef 
Strauss — Saint-Saéns’ and Goldmark’s Pseudo- 
Orientalism—More of Schwanda—Other Discs 


By RICHARD GILBERT 


Brunswick 

Evidently it took Warner Brothers nearly 
two years to discover that manufacturing and 
merchandising music (regardless of qual- 
ity) was somewhat removed from the usual 
occupations associated with producing movie 
attractions. The Consolidated 
considerably interested 
have re- 


box office 
Film Industries, Inc., 
in sound recording and projecting, 
cently taken over the manufacturing and 
sales rights to Brunswick, Vocalian and 
Melotone records. Although the labels re- 
main practically the same, the new releases 
bear the commercial cognomen of the Bruns 
wick Record Corporation. Policies practised 
in the past, I am informed, will be resumed, 
but the new company plans to promote the 
sales of records on an even larger scale than 
heretofore. Repressing of German Polydor 
recordings will continue. 

It gives me pleasure to report that the 
surface noise, formerly so abominable on 
most Brunswicks, is no longer an excruciat- 
ing feature. With a single exception, to be 
noted below, the Brunswick records re- 
viewed this week show an admirable im 
provement in this respect. I suppose the 
Consolidated people use the same material 
as that for their movie discs; it is decidedly 
a step forward to have scrapped the old 
formula. 

* * * 

Foremost in interest on the new list is 
another record, and by far the best, from 
Schwanda, der Dudelsackpfeifer, by Jaromir 
Weinberger. Theodor Scheidl, baritone of 
the Berlin State Opera, two of 
Schwanda’s tuneful arias: Ich bin der 
Schwanda, from scene 2, act I; and Wie 
kann ich denn vergessen, scene 1, act II. 
Side one: Babinsky, the robber chieftain, has 
enticed Schwanda to leave his pretty wife 
and go to Queen Ice-Heart’s court, where 
his music will gain him fame and rewards 
The bagpiper’s playing brings happiness and 
laughter to this place of gloom and despair. 
Schwanda introduces himself to this melan- 
choly court. “My name is Schwanda, show 
me the house where folks worry themselves 
to death; I'll play my bagpipes ‘til everyone 
is happy.” The heads of the courtiers 
(chorus) are set spinning as Schwanda plays 
his lilting music The record ends with 
“The world’s always gay when Czech pipers 
play.” . Side two: The first scene of Act 
IIT shows Schwanda in hell, where, in the 
general course of events, he has unwittingly 
wished himself. Here he longs remorsefully 
for Dorota. his wife, and refuses to play for 
the devil. The aria, which introduces a prin 
cipal theme, declares Schwanda’s homesick 
ness for that “true down on the farm, 
where one can hear the hens and geese, and 
listen to the rooster crow.” 

The ensemble singing in the act I excerpt 
becomes easily the feature of the record; it 
puts to shame the identical work of our own 
Metropolitan chorus as I heard them not long 
ago. Scheidl’s work is pleasant. His vocal 
equipment does not equal Schorr’s and occa 
sionally his placement is a bit precarious. 
Hermann Weigert conducts the orchestra 
and the whole business registers exceptionally 
well. Disc No. 90213. 

Two orchestral records giving lucid repro- 
duction are: the Bacchanale from Saint 
Samson and Deliiah, played by Albert 

Lamoureux Orchestra, and 
Delirien Waltz, plaved bv the 
Ope ra Orchestra. Alois Meli- 
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char conducting. The Bacchanale (No. 
90214) is played uninterestingly, more often 
than not the strings are out of tune. Never- 
theless, the amazing veracity of the registra- 
tion places this disc above ‘all other record- 
ings of the same piece. The Strauss 
waltz, op. 212 in Josef’s list, contains not 
so much the spontaneity imbued in his more 
illustrious brother’s works as a distinctive 
plan of construction. After all, Josef was 
trained to be an architect. Record No. 90215 
should be in every waltz collection; it is not 
familiar so it should not become tiresome. 
The exception to be noted regarding the 
surface noise alluded to above is contained 
in Alexander Brailowsky’s recording of the 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 (Liszt), Disc 
No. 90216. The needle causes a disagree- 
able “swish” at the beginning and extending 
about two inches in on each side. This is 
caused by faulty pressing in the manufacture 
of the disc, and it may not occur on every 
record. The defect is all the more regret- 
table because No. 2 receives the sort of read- 
ing calculated to strike the fancy of this par- 
ticular rhapsody’s public. 
* * *” 
Victor 
A postcard received from Bayreuth (re- 
produced on this page) reminds me to men- 
tion a Melchior Tristan recording which 
appeared on Victor’s Special List of Distinc- 
tive Recordings : the excerpt from the second 


ESTSPIELE 
TROLA 


The show-window of Bayreuth phono- 
graph shop featuring Lauritz Melchior at 
the Bayreuth Festival. 


Tristan scheidet (one side) 
and the Wie sie Selig aria from Act 3. 
Melchior is at his best here and the disc 
merges nicely with previous releases. Robert 
Heger, the Viennese conductor, directs the 
London Symphony Orchestra in a superb 
accompaniment (disc No. 11136). 

* * * 


act, Wohin nun 


Columbia 
I approve entirely of Weingartner’s viva- 
and masterful conducting of Johann 
Strauss’s Thousand and One Nights waltz 
(No. 50315D). The recording is such as 
could hardly be improved upon. Further- 
more, as additional impetus ~ pes, 
the record is a bargain at $1.2 
“a ae 


cious 


Like Saint-Saéns and a dozen other com- 
posers ranging from Mozart to Stravinsky, 
Carl Goldmark went to the Orient for in- 
spiration. The exotic flavor of the Queen 
of Sheba, the ballet music of which opera 
Frederick Stock and the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra play on record No. 7474, still im- 
presses neophytes at symphonic concerts. Per- 
sonally, I find little in the music. Victor 
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COURIER 
calls it the Record-of-the-Month in “the 
field of great music.” Yesterday it was 
Saint-Saéns or Goldmark, today it may be 
Florent Schmitt or Arthur Honegger, it 
matters little; all know how to make an oboe 
emanate suggestions of Biblical entertainment 
and inspire a properly smacked tambourine 
to become redolent of ancient Hebrew terpsi- 
chorean frenzy. String choirs, woodwinds 
and brass reproduce well. Stock gets every- 
thing there is from the music. 


Prominent Artists Touring Coast 

La Argentina gave a recital in Seattle, 
February 15, followed by an appearance in 
Portland, Ore., February 19. She fulfills 
engagements in San Francisco, February 
23 and 28; in Oakland, 25; and in Los 
Angeles, March 1, 5 and 7. March 11 the 
Spanish dancer is booked for Denver; 14, 
Chicago; 16, Boston; and 18, Princeton, 
N. J. On March 20, she appears at Car- 
negie Hall in her last New York recital until 
the season after next, spending 1932-33 
dancing in Europe and the Near East, as 
previously noted. 

José Iturbi played in Denver, January 25; 
28, in Seattle; in Portland and Klamath 
Falls, Ore., the two following days; Feb- 
ruary 1, San Francisco; 2, Berkeley; 3, 
Stanford; 5, Pasadena; 8, Fresno; 9, Los 
Angeles; 11, Eureka; 15, Boise; and 17, 
Colorado Springs. The pianist gave a pro- 
gram in Washington, D. C., February 20. 
He is to appear on the Community Con- 
certs Course in Johnstown, Pa., February 
23; 25, in Indianapolis. On March 3 and 4 
he will be soloist with the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra; 16, appears under the aus- 
pices of the Philadelphia Forum; and 21, 
gives his last New York recital this season 
at Carnegie Hall. 

The Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus 
has made many appearances this month: Feb- 
ruary 1, Butte, Mont.; 3, Portland, Ore.; 
4, Seattle: 6 and 14, San Francisco; 9, 
Sacramento; 10, Stanford; 12, Oakland; 15, 
Riverside; 16 and 20, Angeles; 17, 
Claremont; 18, Pasadena; and 19, Long 
3each. 

Kathryn Meisle, contralto, sang in Bill- 
ings and Helena, Mont., and in Fresno, Oak- 
land, San Francisco, and Tucson, Ariz., dur- 
ing the last two weeks of January. Feb- 
ruary 2, she appeared in Los Angeles and 
a week later in Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Tito Schipa is now on the Pacific Coast, 
singing in Oakland, San Francisco, Santa 
Barbara and Los Angeles. 

Sigrid Onegin is to be heard in Portland, 
Ore., February 25 and in San Francisco, 
February 29. 


Los 


$500 Prize Offered for Song 


The Imperial Council of the A. A. O. 
N. M. S., which will hold its fifty-eighth 
annual convention in San Francisco, Cal., 
July 26-28, has decided to offer a prize of 
$500 for the winning song to be selected 
some time in June. The following sugges- 
tions for submitting manuscripts for the 
Shrine Prize Song Contest have been an- 
nounced: 1. Song must be complete, words 
and music, and manuscript submitted in pen 
and ink; Music should be snappy, catchy 
and within the “popular” range, normally 
from C to E and just as singable as possible ; 
3. The words should be made appropriate 
to the subject, “Shrine Convention 1932,” 
and while it is not the intention to lay out 
the entire scheme for the song, the Com- 
mittee preferring to leave this to the in- 
genuity of the contestants, at the same time 
the members hope to find a song that will 
have a permanent place in Shrine activities. 

The contest opened February 1 and will 
close June 1. 


Paderewski in Benefit Concert 

Ignace Jan Paderewski, varying the New 
York Madison Square Garden’s schedule of 
boxing, wrestling, circuses, and ice hockey, 
gave his recital, February 8, for the Musi- 
cians’ Emergency Fund. The sporting event 
slated for that date had to be bought off 
to enable the Polish pianist’s concert to take 
place. An audience of 16,000 attended the 
concert, which started half an hour late 
because the approaches to the Garden were 
so congested with traffic that a large part 
of the patrons were delayed. Paderewski, 
informed of this condition, elected to wait 
rather than disappoint the late comers. His 
program included Beethoven, Schubert, Cho- 
pin and Liszt numbers, and it was almost 
midnight before the crowd would permit him 
to leave the Garden. The concert realized 


$33,500 


Record Attendance at Museum 
Concerts 

Over 11,000 people heard the final January 
concert at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, conducted by David Mannes ; 
and the total attendance for the series of 
four was 40,000, breaking the records of the 
fourteen years since these concerts were in- 
augurated. There will be a second series 
of free symphony concerts in March. 
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Margrethe Somme 


Margrethe Somme (Mrs. Paul Stasse- 
vitch), Norwegian pianist, died on Febru- 
ary 3 at her home in New York after a seri- 
ous illness. Her last concert appearances 
were in 1930, when she toured Scandinavia 
and Germany, at which time the critics of 
her own country ranked her with the two 
greatest Norwegian women of recent times. 

Born in 1893, at Stavanger, Norway, of 
a family nationally prominent for over six 
hundred years, she began to play the piano 
at the age of two. As a young child she was 
sent to Leipzig on the advice of Nikisch, and 
later studied in Berlin with Dohnanyi. She 
made her début in Oslo, Norway, at the age 
of sixteen, and followed with tours of the 
Scandinavian countries and Germany. She 
also had numerous appearances with or- 
chestra in Oslo, Copenhagen, Stockholm and 
Berlin. In 1920 she came to America, and 
in 1922 made her New York début. Shortly 
afterward she was heard as soloist with the 
Detroit Orchestra, under Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, an appearance she repeated in 1930. 
Before her last European tour, Mme. Stasse- 
vitch was soloist at a New York Philhar- 
monic Symphony concert at Carnegie Hall, 
directed by Paul Stassevitch. Besides her 
husband, the deceased is survived by her 
parents in Norway, a daughter in Norway, 
and a son, Paul. 


Benjamin Prince 

Benjamin Prince, patron of music and 
a member of a New York family prominent 
since Revolutionary days, died suddenly in 
New York on February 8, in his seventy- 
fourth year. 

Mr. Prince was actively interested in the 
MacDowell Association, which he served 
as president ; and the Mendelssohn Glee Club. 
He was also treasurer of the Edward Mac- 
Dowell Association in Peterboro, N. 

Funeral services were held at the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York, and 
interment was in Greenwood Cemetery. 


Joanna Stefansson 


Joanna Stefansson, formerly of the Royal 
Opera Company of Mannheim, Germany, 
where she sang under her maiden name, 
Joanna Philippovsky, died suddenly at her 
home in Winnipeg, Canada, on February 2. 
She was forty-two years old. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Prof. John Stefansson, 
of the Medical College in Winnipeg; a 
son and a daughter; also a brother, Rev. 
Adam Philippovsky, Bishop of the Garbatho- 
Russian Greek Orthodox Church in New 
York, and a sister. 


Natalie Dawson 

The death of Natalie Dawson, accom- 
panist to Dame Nellie Melba, has been an- 
nounced in Melbourne. Miss Dawson was 
a pupil of Zelman and Max Vogrich and 
was accompanist at the Guildhall School of 
Music, London, for several years. She was 
a foundation member of the Austral Salon, 
Melbourne, and appeared before the King 
and Queen of England, as Melba’s pianist. 


Samuel E. Macmillen 


Macmillen, brother of Francis 
Macmillen, violinist, died in New York on 
February 5. Mr. Macmillen, a newspaper 
man, was also known in musical circles as 
manager of the National Symphony Orches- 
tra of New York and of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

He is survived by his widow, mother, arid 
two brothers. 


Nelson C. Kratz 


Nelson C. Kratz, director of the Municipal 
Band of Baltimore, and a member of the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, died sud- 
denly at his home in that city on January 31. 
He was a prominent figure in local musical 
circles, and last year was appointed director 
of music for the Maryland State Training 
School for Boys. 


Samuel E. 


Alice Upton Harvey 
Alice Upton Harvey, mother of George 
U. Harvey, president of Queens County, 
New York, and a composer whose works are 
well known in Dublin and London, died in 
3rooklyn, N. Y., on February 5, after a 
short illness. She was seventy-two years 


old. 
William H. Morgan 


William H. Morgan, retired piano manu- 
facturer, died suddenly at his home in Mont- 
clair, N. J., on February 2. He was eighty- 
three years old, and was a founder of the 
firm of Morgan & Son, piano manufacturers. 


Georges Systermans 
Brussets.—The death is announced of 
Georges Systermans, administrator of the 
Royal Conservatory of Music here and music 
critic of exceptional authority. A. G. 
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Nationalist Mania Rages 
Unabated in England 


Extends Even to Foreign Tomatoes—Covent Garden May 
“Go English”—Kreisler Lacks Exactitude— 
Szigeti Features Busoni 


Lonpon.—England seems still to be more 
concerned with the question of who is to 
make its music than with the music itself— 
a sign of these despairing times when the 
slogan “Buy British” has become the equiva- 
lent of the “Seeing it Through” of the war, 
and when the Parliamentary testimony that 
foreign rather than British tomatoes are 
being consumed, arouses cries of “Shame.” 

Yet, a census of musical societies in Great 
Britain proves that eighty-five percent of 
all engagements go to native artists; and 
the records of the Ministry of Labor show 
that against nearly three hundred permits 
issued to foreign artists there have been 
only twenty-nine refusals. The question 
arises whether those twenty-nine refusals 
have been worth all this pother and ill-will; 
whether these twenty-nine musicians could 
have done as much harm to the national 
economy as their exclusion did to the na- 
tional prestige. Politics and music were ever 
bad bedfellows. 

The nationalist mania has gone so far that 
even Covent Garden is said to be contem- 
plating an English season instead of an in- 
ternational one in the spring; and Lady 
Snowden, now high in the councils of opera, 
is sponsoring the idea. Lady Snowden is, 
as readers know, largely responsible for the 
Government-B.B.C. subsidy of £25,000 which 
Covent Garden now enjoys. Her rival in 
the operatic field is Lady Cunard, who is 
partially responsible for the fund of £50,000 
raised through the Imperial League of Opera 
headed by Sir Thomas Beecham. In a pro- 
test meeting of the Opera Group she has 
vowed that never, never will any of that 
fund go to Covent Garden unless the man- 
agement is radically changed. English opera, 
it seems, does not lack lady champions. 


Covent GARDEN GoING ENGLISH? 


Another version of the opera rumor is 
that only the Italian part of the polyglot 
season is to be suppressed, while the ever 
popular Nibelungen Ring, done by the usual 
German cast under Bruno Walter, is to con- 
stitute the “international” element in an 
English repertoire. Who would have thought 
that Wagner, once anathematized as a spir- 
itual arch enemy, was ever to be considered 
as the possible savior of English opera? 

Speaking of English opera, it behooves this 
correspondent to mention again, as he has 
often done, the excellent though unosten- 
tatious work of the “Old Vic” and its new 
branch, the renovated Sadlers Wells Theatre 
in the north of London. Mozart, Verdi and 
the earlier Wagner receive excellent non- 
star English performances there under the 
able musical direction of Lawrence Colling- 
wood, a former colleague of Albert Coates 
in rwela Recently there have been equally 
good hearings of Madame Butterfly and 
Faust. 

Lonpon SyMPHONY IN JEOPARDY 


To the uncertainty created by the new 

regulations governing the importation of art- 
oa. is further added the unsettled condition 
arising out of the death of Lionel Powell, 
England’s last impresario of the old stamp. 
Powell’s business was run on a purely per- 
sonal basis, and the conditions under which 
it operated were found to be impossible the 
moment his genial personality and his easy 
command of commercial credit were gone. 
At the present writing a receiver, appointed 
on behalf of the estate, is marking time 
while various proposals are being discussed 
for the carrying out of Powell’s personal 
engagements and guarantees. Through this 
uncertainty Powell’s “celebrity concerts” in 
thirty-odd towns, the tours of Kreisler and 
the Berlin Philharmonic, the provincial con- 
certs of the London Symphony and indeed 
its very existence appear to be placed in 
jeopardy. 

syndicate in which Sir Thomas 

Beecham, the conductor of the London Sym- 
phony tour, is the prime mover, is interested 
in the Powell heritage, and its succession 
would probably increase Sir Thomas’ pre- 
dominance in the direction of the famous 
orchestra. On the other hand, there are 
rival aspirants to the impresarial purple, 
aspirants who plan to organize Powell’s 
dynamic activities on a “big business” basis. 
But “big business” is at a discount these 
days, and enterprise finds no takers. 

KretsLer PLrays; Sir THomMaAs TALKS 

Meantime, the London Symphony and Sir 
Thomas have started the second half of the 
orchestral season with a gala night—“gala” 
by virtue of the collaboration of Fritz Kreis- 
ler, who played the Bach D minor concerto 
with rather less than his usual purity and 
exactitude, but still with the old Kreisler 
tone and sentiment in the Adagio. Senti- 
ment, indeed, ran high on this occasion, for 


MUSICAL 


Sir Thomas made a special appeal to the 
audience on behalf of the orchestra (a co- 
operative body), which owing to Powell’s 
death had to assume responsibility for its 
own concerts, for the present season at any 
rate. There was tumultuous applause for 
Sir Thomas’ speech. Two “Salomon” sym- 
phonics (D major and E flat major) graced 
the program by way of bi-centenary cele- 
bration. 

The B.B.C. Orchestra, the L.S.O.’s sub- 
sidized rival, preceded it with two concerts 
under its permanent conductor, Dr Adrian 
Boult, who according to published reports 
has just turned down an American engage- 
ment at a figure which even in America 
would be regarded as fancy. One of these 
concerts (which are also broadcast) was 
devoted to Wagner; the other, to the class- 
ics, in the broader sense. Mozart’s Notturno 
for four orchestras was the star turn of 
the evening and proved attractive from every 
point of view. But both Schubert (Unfin- 
ished) and Brahms (C minor) were unable 
to chase the cobwebs frem the tired critic’s 
brain. 

In the Wagner concert Helene Wildbrunn 
of Vienna, Enid Cruickshank, Walter Wid- 
dor and Robert Parker provided a service- 
able vocal team. 

SziceT1 CHAMPIONS BuSONI 


More interesting than either of these con- 
certs was another B.B.C. Orchestra ven- 
ture, for broadcasting only. This was a 
concert devoted wholly to the music of 
Busoni, one of the most problematic figures 
of modern music. The outstanding item in 
this was Joseph Szigeti’s performance of 
the violin concerto, which though I did not 
hear it on this occasion, has previously im- 
pressed me as a fine achievement. Ernest 
Newman, who did hear it this time, char- 
acterizes it as superb. The Turandot suite 
and the Comedy Overture, both samples of 
the lighter side of Busoni’s genius, filled 
out the program under Dr. Boult. 

Szigeti on that day performed the tour 
de force of two orchestral appearances, for 
with the Busoni perspiration still on his 
brow he hustled to the Queen’s Hall to 
minister to Busoni’s special deity, Mozart. 
The Divertimento No. 15 (K 287) which 
Mozart wrote for himself to play at the 
birthday party of Countess Lodron in 1777, 
though not labelled concerto, is really a 
super-concerto. Its six movements (no less) 
make technical demands to which few players 
are equal even in these days of high-speed 
mechanism. Szigeti’s performance was musi- 
cally delightful and would have been even 
more so if the accompaniment (small or- 
chestra) had done justice to the soloist’s 
requirements. 

At the concert of the New English Music 
Society, Anthony 3ernard, conductor, 
brought out two new orchestral pieces by 
E. J. Moeran, slight in substance, charming 
in execution, but all-too-subservient to the 
folk idiom made fashionable by the English 
“musical renaissance.’ 


CourtTAuLD Concerts CONTINUE 

The Courtauld-Sargent concerts, whose 
founder’s untimely death has been noted in 
these pages, are to go on, according to a 
notice inserted in the program of the most 
recent pair of concerts, piano recitals by 
Artur Schnabel. These, as a full-weight 
item in a series of orchestral subscription 
concerts, were something of an innovation. 
The innovation was justified, if the enthu- 
siasm of the audience which twice filled 
Queen’s Hall for the same program, is a 
criterion. 

And what a program. If a predominantly 
untutored audience (two-thirds of the seats 
being taken up by organizations of workers 
in offices and department stores) can sit in 
complete concentration through Schubert’s 
B flat sonata, Mozart’s D major sonata, Bee- 
thoven’s Diabelli variations, it is not the 
critic’s business to cavil at its devotion. 
And if a pianist can earn six recalls with 
music that gives him intellectual satisfaction, 
why expect him to do less? 

The performance, needless to say, was ex- 
emplary and exhaustive in its revelations of 
the emotional and spiritual content of the 
Diabelli, an extraordinary musical document 
which indeed need have no terrors for the 
uninitiated, when adequately presented. 

THREE SCHNABELITES 

The Schnabel school appears to be in the 
ascendant here, for three of this artist’s 
disciples appeared within the space of a 
fortnight, two English—Clifford Curzon and 
Tohn Hunt—and one Latvian, Victor Babin. 
Different as they are in style and accom- 
plishment, they all show in varying degrees, 
their master’s earnestness and idealism in 


COURIER 


KARLETON HACKETT 


JOHN R. HATTSTAEDT 


American Conservatory in Chicago Elects New Officers 


At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Conservatory, 
Chicago, Karleton Hackett was elected 
president; John R. Hattstaedt, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; Heniot Levy, 
Louise Robyn and Herbert Butler, associate 
directors; Allen Spencer, dean of the fac- 
ulty; Louise Hattstaedt Winter, secretary; 
Charles J. Haake, educational director, and 
Mae Saunders, registrar. 

The American Conservatory will continue 
the same policies of nearly half a century 
under its new officers. Karleton Hackett 
has been associated with the conservatory 
as vice-president for over thirty years and 
has always been in strong sympathy with 
the ideals of the late founder, John J. 
Hattstaedt, who as president, ably guided 


the destinies of the institution. Mr. Hack- 
ett has been a leading figure in the music 
world for many years as voice teacher, 
writer and musical critic. 

John R. Hattstaedt, son of the founder 
of the conservatory, will continue to direct 
the business management, a capacity which 
he has filled for several years. 

Heniot Levy, Herbert Butler and Louise 
Robyn, associate directors, and Allen 
Spencer, dean, have all been associated with 
the American Conservatory for over twen- 
ty-five years. 

Charles J. Haake will continue to direct 
the various courses at the conservatory. 
Louise Hattstaedt Winter, daughter of the 
founder, is a Chicago soprano and also 
teacher at the ware aad 





the choice of music. John Hunt is indeed 
something of a “white hope” among English 
pianists, and has already been hoisted high 
on the shields of the critical fraternity. Mo- 
zart and Schubert sonatas are these young 
artist’s particular concern, alternating with 
Beethoven and Brahms. Babin and Curzon 
also introduced novelties—the former, an at- 
tractive sonata by Krenek (No. 2); the 
latter, three preludes by a young Englishman 
named Anthony Chaplin. 


JoHN IRELAND: Gotp MEDALLIST 


A pianist of another type, Leff Pouishnoff, 
reappeared in a rather mixed, chiefly ro- 
mantic program, at the Palladium, and 
showed that his old time brilliance is not 
impaired, 

Finally, mention should be made of a con- 
cert of John Ireland’s works given under 
the auspices of the Faculty of Arts, in which 
the composer, who has just been awarded 
the Cobbett Gold Medal of the Musicians’ 
Company, took part. A trio (No. 2), a cello 
sonata and a group of piano pieces were 
heard and enthusiastically applauded. C. S. 


Eastman School Offers Music 
Training for the Very Young 
By special charter provisions the Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, N. Y., is au- 
thorized to receive children from kinder- 
garten age upward in its preparatory de- 
partment. This branch of work is directed 
by Marjorie Truelove MacKown, who, as 
Marjorie Truelove, came from London to the 
Eastman School in 1921, with Dr. Thomas 
Yorke Trotter, principal of the London Acad- 
emy of Music. Dr. -Trotter was granted 
two years’ leave of absence from his Lon- 
don school to institute the elementary musi- 
cianship department at Rochester. After 
his return to England, Mrs. MacKown re- 

mained to carry on the work. 

The principle of this instruction is that 
children should become familiar with the 
rules of rhythm, pitch, harmony and other 
musical elements early in life, thus learning 
more easily and surely, just as languages are 
learned with more facility by the very young. 


Mrs. MacKown holds that ‘stilted should 
be trained to hear by constant ear training, 
read by means of sight singing and playing, 
and speak by making melodies and harmon- 
izing them. She believes creative work per- 
haps the most important branch of training 
in musicianship. The children are also given 
a knowledge of notation, scales and keys be- 
fore they begin actual study of an instru 
ment, and by this means the private teacher 
is spared much groundwork. Every child 
must have at least four years of musicianship 
and many of them elect to continue after 
this period is over. In advanced work they 
take down melodies and chords from dicta- 
tion, harmonize at the piano, and are en- 
couraged to improvise. 


Boyle Artist- Pupil Died Deébut 


Florence Vanucci-Adimari, pupil of George 
F. Boyle, pianist and composer, made her 
concert début on January 31 as-soloist with 
the Pennsylvania Symphony Orchestra, in 
the Scottish Rite auditorium, Philadelphia. 
Miss Vanucci-Adimari was featured in the 
Grieg concerto and, according to Samuel L. 
Laciar in the Ledger, “played with a tone 
of much beauty and ample power, even 
against so heavy an orchestration as the 
composer has sometimes used, together with 
a poise rare in so youthful a pianist, making 
a concert début with orchestra.” 


C endibter Moves 
Trieste (ITALY).—The Opera here (Tea- 
tro Verdi) is under the baton this winter of 
Edoardo Vitale, formerly conductor of the 
San Carlo at Naples. 
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America and England are the only two countries 
which have not decreased the price of tickets for 
concerts and opera. 

-- —o@-—— 

Doubters might like to know that the Chicago 
Civic Opera is sure to reopen next season, and those 
who know Chicago and Chicagoans never believed 
that the great institution would cease to function. 

6 

There are now more than 900,000 Boy Scouts. 
Yehudi Menuhin never Nor 
were those other erstwhile prodigies, Elman, Seidl, 
Zimbalist, Hofmann, Heifetz, ¢ rodowsky, 
Liszt, Chopin and Mozart. 

ee 
The current world wide revival of Johann Strauss, 


Offenbach, von Suppé and Gilbert and Sullivan is a 
certain indication that the current products of musi- 


cal comedy serve only to awaken desire for the older 


was a Boy Scout. 
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and greater art of operetta. 
Se 
Days of depression are causing our restaurants to 
stimulate patronage by supplying free cigarettes with 
meals, and dentrifice manufacturers to offer tooth- 
brushes along with each purchase of their product. 
Concert halls might follow the general trend by sup- 
plying free cough drops and toe pads for protection 
against late comers. 
ae 
San Francisco reports the financial distress of its 
orchestra and plans are afoot to appeal directly to 
the people for contributions in order to make the 
symphonic organization purely a civic enterprise. 
Chicago secured permanency for its orchestra in that 
manner and it is to be hoped that San Francisco may 
succeed likewise, if its wealthy orchestral guaran- 
tors cannot go on with their generous subvention. 


On Music Study 

George A. Murphy of Grand Rapids, Mich., who 
devotes some of his time to the teaching of singing, 
some to writing, and a good deal to thought, records 
in the Grand Rapids Herald his conviction that “the 
ability to perform musical works acceptably or better 
could be one of the tests of music study.” 

So it could, Mr. Murphy, and we only wish that 
there were no two opinions in the matter. It is our 
considered view that no music study is of any value 
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whatever unless it tends to fit the student either for 
presentation or creation. In other words, the stu- 
dent should learn either to play, or sing, or compose. 
The pretended instruction that fits the student merely 
to listen is not only futile but useless; for it simply 
does not equip the student for anything, 

Those who wish to profit by the sale of tuition of 
this sort should know that no individual needs to 
learn to listen in any manner but by listening. 
Analysis of scores, forms, harmonies, tunes and all 
the rest of it are not to be compared in value with the 
frequent hearing of a good artist or a good orchestra. 

Those who only desire to listen—let them listen ; 
those who would perform, let them study perform- 
ance. Those who desire neither are practically lost 
to the tonal cause. 

—_—_— —~<~e-———_— 
A Centre for Chamber Music 

After years of discussion, it now appears that the 
dream ot chamber music friends may become an 
actuality. Adolph Lewisohn is stated to be the chief 
sponsor of a scheme to create a chamber music 
foundation, housed in its own building in the Bronx 
section of New York City, with a central library 
available to students, free concerts, a school and the 
like, 

Chamber music is one of the main foundations on 
which to build all musical culture, therefore the an- 
nouncement of the proposed foundation will at once 
compel attention. A library of scores would be a 
boon to the amateur ; a structure consecrated to abso- 
lute music, a national shrine, as it were, would be 
welcomed by thousands of players—presumably the 
centre would be national in scope. 

As to the suggested school “to encourage and in- 
struct musical talent” we are not so sure unless we 
were convinced that the new institution would be 
devoted exclusively to promoting amateurism in in- 
strumental music. Our present musical schools are 
now pondering soberly over the question of outlet 
for their graduates. Other professions are studying 
the same problem with the thought of possible re- 
strictions to prevent overcrowding. Perhaps by the 
time the Lewisohn chamber music centre is erected, 
this economic phase of music may be happily solved. 

In any event, the Lewisohn enterprise embodies a 
principle which must enlist the sympathy of thought- 
ful educators: the advancement of the amateur spirit 


in this country. 
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A Poet Goes to the Symphony Concert 


A poetic concert-goer finds more in an orchestral 
concert than the mere performance of the music. 
If he is like Eliot White, a correspondent in the 
New York World-Telegram letter column, he will 
shut his eyes for a moment, then scan the platform 
with new vision. Mr. White writes as follows: 

Until I looked again, as well as listened, I did not realize 
how much had been bestowed toward the ensemble by the 
beautiful violet illumination glowing upon the stands hold- 
ing the players’ scores, by the delicate fawn-brown gloss 
on the curved bodies of cellos and violins, the sword-blade 
flash now and then along a flute, and the golden-bright 
flares on the intricate shapes of the brasses; by the motions 
also—of the many violinists’ hands swaying the bows and 
their fingers flickering more sensitively than pale flames 
over their strings, of the trombonists’ boldly outreaching 
gestures, and the kettledrummers’ suave or frenzied percus- 
$10n, 

A poet will see all that, and more. The critic has 
no such advantage. He lets his glassy eye wander 
wearily over the violins. Fritz, the concertmaster, 
has borrowed ten dollars; will he ever see it again? 
The conductor walks on the stage brightly, as if he 
had not been drawing to four flushes at poker till 
three a. m. The critic turns his poetic eye to the 
sword-blade flash of the flute. That flutist will again 
come around’ for a torturing discourse on his idea 
for revival of pre-Palestrina music. The fawn-like 
gloss on the belly of the first player’s instrument 
throws a flicker of light on the countenance of the 
rogue. A cellist! A wolf, a desperado, a gunman 
with one lone objective in life: to succeed the poker- 
playing conductor. 

A soft, aura-like radiance crowns each glistening 
head of the double-bass acrobats. The critic always 
smiles at that and throws back his own locks (if he 
has them) with deep satisfaction. That harpist; 
lovely figure; fine idea to have a golden blonde girl 
in the symphony. A golden glow casts shimmering 
shadows on the trumpeter and his bellowing cheeks. 
He ought to keep his eyes on the leader instead of 
leering at the harpist. The kettledrummer’s samo- 
vars do not need all the attention that fellow is giv- 
ing them; why stand up that way for twenty bars? 
Thinks he’s the whole show, doesn’t he? 

A holy stillness falls on the auditorium, all crea- 
tion seems suspended, the throbbing cosmos—but the 
critic is deep in slumber. 


February 13, 1932 
Does Art Reflect Its Epoch ? 


A supposed truth that has been repeated until it 
has become almost axiomatic says that art is the re- 
flection of its epoch. A discussion of the question 
seems timely for the reason that Marion Bauer, in 
her interesting lectures on modernism, has stated 
this supposed truth with satisfied conviction. 

Art the reflection of its epoch! Is it? 

One may say that “it depends upon the art.” 
Naturally, the purely material arts, which picture 
objects and customs, must be at least partial reflec- 
tions of their times, or the reaction of their times to 
other times, One ordinarily paints, or discusses in 
prose or verse, problems that are timely. A social 
question is only of interest if it is of the immediate 
present; a costume picture is instantly recognized 
as belonging to some past or present age or to an 
imagined future. 

But how do these material objects impress them- 
selves upon music? Is it not to be doubted that they 
ever do so impress themselves? The music of classic 
days gives us to some extent the religious feeling and 
the dance forms familiar to the composers, but there 
was much secular music that cannot be said to reflect 
anything we are able clearly to recognize from the 
habits or customs of that particular time. 

Nor is it to be forgotten that the other arts—paint- 
ing, poetry and fiction—in early days, and up to 
within relatively modern times, treated only very 
slightly of the common people; so that, though such 
products may reflect the times as represented by the 
upper classes, they leave us in ignorance about all 
that concerns the lower classes. In music it is the 
same. Our knowledge of folk music of those eras 
is derived almost entirely from quotations used by 
the masters in sacred or secular compositions. Does 
that reflect the epoch? 

Coming to the great days of the last century we 
see much the same thing, except that gradually the 
common people came to take their proper place in 
art expression. But if music reflected the times, 
then the times were singularly mixed; for we see in 
opera—the most popular of arts—the simplicities of 
song and the development of Wagnerianism living 
side by side, as they live side by side today. Which 
of them expresses our own age, and which of them 
expresses the Victorian age? 

Is there any more reason to suppose that so-called 
“modernism” pictures even the younger generation 
of the present? The sentimentality of the tunes on 
which jazz is built may express a certain class of 
youth. But those tunes and the words used to them 
are no more sentimental or silly than popular music 
has been as long as we have any record of it. 

That which has developed with its time is the 
mechanical side of music, and that development has 
been steady, regular and without pause. From the 
earliest days until the present composers have con- 
tinued unabated their splendid advance, employing 
every new discovery of harmony, counterpoint, form 
and instrumentation, but melody and the classic mode 
have never died and remain the basis of onr pro- 
grams whether they be operatic, symphonic or popu- 
lar. Jazz is simply a development of the art of ar- 
ranging tunes, many of them old tunes, with the use 
of new devices and with borrowing from various 
exotic sources. 

Who will explain why the people of Europe, per- 
fectly familiar with the Orient and the Negro, did 
not make greater use of this rich field of inspiration? 
Perhaps the true explanation is that the people of 
Europe were not “perfectly” familiar with these 
exotic modes. Certainly there could not in Europe 
have been any such familiarity with the Negro as we 
have through long association in America; and mod- 
ern facilities of travel must have added much to 
our knowledge of the Orient. 


None of this, however, gives us any valid reason 
for the supposition that music now or ever is or was 
a reflection of its epoch. Music, indeed, is too un- 
changing, too mingled in style, to be so. The earliest 
rhythmic tunes known to us have the elements of the 
tunes of our day, and so, to some extent, have their 
harmonies ; and even today we have the same ming- 
ling of styles that was visible throughout the last 
century and perhaps earlier, though so much has 
been lost or is known only to the antiquarian that we 
hesitate to speak upon that subject with assurance. 

The public has learned to take pleasure in music 
more complex than that of the past, but this is a 
natural development resulting from familiarity with 
what composers have done. The composers made 
the advance, not the public. And why try to explain 
music from outside sources and influences? Why 
not accept what is given to us, and give long life 
to the best of it, according to our liking of it? It is 
a matter of taste, and should be left so. 
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By Leonard Liebling | 


The unusual occurred at the Thursday evening 
concert in the regular Carnegie Hall series of the 
visiting Boston orchestra, for no German work was 
on the program which Serge Koussevitzky elected to 
conduct. 

Instead, the compositions were Russian, French 
and American, consisting of Prokofieff’s Classical 
Symphony, opus 25; d’Indy’s symphonic variations, 
Istar; Rhapsody No. 2, for orchestra with piano 
(first performance in New York), George Gershwin ; 
and Poem of Ecstasy, Scriabin. 

eRe 

Gershwin and his Rhapsody in Blue have grown 
into a sort of American legend and the composer 
is looked upon as a national hero by the masses. 
They are thrilled at the idea of having one of their 
own writers of popular music accepted also by the 
circles which they look upon as “classical.” 

Those circles were startled when the Rhapsody 
in Blue suddenly broke into symphonic halls, but 
its originality, audacity and facile tunefulness won 
response, and while the work did not win a place 
in regular pianistic repertoire, it still enjoys a certain 
cachet over other popular compositions because of 
its brief association with music of the aristocratic 
order. 

There was a succeeding period of several years 
when some persons thought that Gershwin’s apotheo- 
sis of jazz might form the basis of the long awaited 
national school of American composition. 

He wrote his Concerto in F, also for the piano. 
Jazz was spoken of and written about by Gershwin 
and others as “the typical musical voice” of this 
country; as “the expression of American energy 
and vitality.” 

eee 

We know better than that now. A few composers 
of high reputation tinkered and experimented with 
jazz but soon gave it up as a medium for anything 
but rhythmic expression. Many imitators copied 
the spirit and even the music of Gershwin’s Rhap- 
sody in Blue. It still survives as the best example 
of its kind and holds lasting popularity wherever 
light music is liked. The Concerto in F is a vastly 
more aesthetic and seriously purposeful piece of 
music. 

Several years ago Gershwin did an orchestral fan- 
tasy called An American in Paris, premiered, like the 
Rhapsody in Blue, at a symphony concert in New 
York. The score was found to be thinly disguised 
popular music, deficient in orchestral characteriza- 
tion, and lacking the originality of Gershwin’s earlier 
two essays in larger form. An American in Paris 
had only a short span of life in America, but Euro- 
pean orchestras continue to play it from time to time. 
Foreign critics like its exuberance and robustious 


humor. 
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Gershwin imitates Gershwin in the Rhapsody No. 
2, heard last week at the Boston Symphony concert 
in this city, and performed with the assistance of the 
composer at the piano. 

Not only is the title reminiscent of his magnum 
opus, but also the new Rhapsody borrows snatches of 
phrase, and rhythmic and harmonic twists from its 
progenitor in Blue. The form, the system of con- 
trasting, and the broad lyrica! ending also suggest 
dependence upon the method that brought Gershwin 
his greatest previous success. In his latest produc- 
tion he does not disdain, either, from making a sure 
appeal to Americans by using several times, part of 
a strain from S’wanee River. 

The Rhapsody No. 2 is developed from a short 
composition which Gershwin originally wrote not 
long ago as incidental music for a moving picture 
called Delicious, portraying some of the extraneous 
phases of life in New York. Part of that score 
consisted of a short, reiterated rhythmic motif char- 
acterizing the noise of steel riveting. That theme 
remains in the present Rhapsody but is not com- 
pellingly evident or convincing; nor is it noisy, as 
in the compositions of certain modernists who have 
attempted to hymn the working of steel and the 
voice of machinery. ’ 

Gershwin’s new Rhapsody has no decisive note, 
no convincing power of portrayal, no sustained art 
development, no orchestration of the adroit, pithy, 
transparent, and biting kind which is the fashion 
with skilled modernists of the moment. The Rhap- 
sody No. 2 is too long for its light waisted content. 
It poises itself frequently for flights that remain un- 


realized. The “big” lyrical finale misses fire through 
the insignificance of its theme. It does not possess 
what Gershwin’s colleagues in the popular field would 
call “heart interest.” 

The piece is described in its subtitle as being “for 
orchestra with piano,” and the designation is apt, 
for the solo part has little individual aspect and 
loses itself in obbligato figurations. The composer 
played with conviction and a certain fleetness when- 
ever he could be heard, but frequently the heavy 
orchestration and the loud playing of Koussevitzky’s 
men drowned out Gershwin’s instrument altogether. 

ene 

Frankly, I was sorely disappointed in the Rhap- 
sody No. 2, for I am a great admirer of the Rhap- 
sody in Blue, and have an abiding soft spot for many 
of Gershwin’s popular songs. I had hoped for 
greater achievement in his legitimate musical devel- 
opment. 

Altogether, Koussevitzky was not in his best form 
at this concert. He missed the tremendous rhythmic 
urge of the Prokofieff symphony—what a deft, clever 
and sparkling thing it is—he made the Istar largely 
into a sentimental document; and he was far too 
deliberate in his lyricizing of the Scriabin Poem. 

But maybe I felt that way because I do not like 
the last named composition. 

For my taste, the Poem, with very little to say, 
is dragged by its creator into undue lengths of som- 
nolence. I cannot look upon Scriabin as essentially 
anything else than a composer of really important 
and original piano music. 

nme 


Richard L. Stokes sends me a copy of his Merry 
Mount, published several weeks ago by Farrar & 
Rinehart, New York. The fly leaf refers to the 
production as “a dramatic poem for music in three 
acts of six scenes.” 

This play serves as the libretto for an opera whose 
music has been written by Dr. Howard Hanson. 
The premiere of the work is announced for next sea- 
son at the Metropolitan. 

The author’s preface says of his material: “To 
the King James Bible the obligation of the text is 
pervading—and compulsory.” He also informs the 
reader that he has not endeavored to record history, 
“but to conscript one of its incidents as a point of 
departure for the imagination. In the course of 
practise as a critic I have had frequent occasion to 
lament the squalor of text and rubbish of plot typical 
of the grand opera libretto. I have therefore at- 
tempted a book conjoining fitness for lyric vesture 
with all that I could summon of craftsmanship in 
language, characterization and form.” 

Far from grateful is the task to judge a libretto 
by reading it without hearing the affiliated music, for 
a poetical text rarely remains exactly the same after 
it has passed from the dramatist to the composer. 

Mr. Stokes is a practised literateur, and his Merry 
Mount poem primarily shows writer’s skill in setting 
forth the human passions selected as the basis of 
his drama, and which portray the conflict between 
religious bigotry and liberalism. 

The milieu and period, New England, in 1625. 
The Puritans are antagonistic to a newly arrived 
band from England who settle at Merry Mount, 
erect a maypole, and do homage to God and Nature 
with song and dance. A fiery zealot and clergyman, 
Bradford (who is much like the reverend gentleman 
in the play called Rain) and gav Lady Marigold, are 
the opposing protagonists. What dire results fol- 
low Bradford’s struggles between the call of the 
spirit and the urge of the flesh, it shall not be the 
province of this review to disclose until Mr. Stokes’ 
poem is nearer to the time of its operatic production. 

The plav. relentless in its tragic purpose, and 
strongly told. has some lyric relief, and opportunity 
for dance. The varied operatic demands therefore 
have been logically considered. 

Mr. Stokes is particularly happy in his metaphori- 
cal imagery and his adroit use of the direct and 
strong English characteristic of the Puritan period. 

The preface ends with the declaration that in seek- 
ing to find a collaborator for the experimental lib- 
retto, happy chance led Mr. Stokes to Dr. Howard 
Hanson, “a salient American composer.” His score 
of Merry Mount, so the author assures, “is notable 
for beauty, »uissance and dramatic intuition: verse 
upon verse is enriched with its ultimate emotional 
utterance.” 

Every wellwisher for American music will hope 
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that Mr. Stokes’ estimate of the Hanson score proves 
just. The decision must wait until the Metropolitan 
is ready with its production of Merry Mount. 

Meanwhile, good luck to the two intrepid argo- 
nauts whose returns for their work cannot be real- 
ized in gold, but may find them with their names 
writ in shining letters on the all too limited scroll 
of fame in the domain of American opera. 

RR eR 

While on the topic of our native musical sons, 
it is interesting to consider again—-as the Musical 
Courier mentioned last week—that no American 
works are on the programs of the tenth musical fes- 
tival (next June, Vienna) to be given by the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary Music. What 
kind of internationalism is that? Were no Ameri- 
can works considered worthy of performance, or are 
there other reasons for the omission? 

It appears that in 1931 the American Section of 
the I. S. C. M. instructed its delegates to suggest 
changing the by-laws of the society, which permit 
the International Jury to select works not submitted 
by the National sections, and also allow Americans 
(and others) living temporarily abroad to go over 
the heads of the National section and submit works 
through the section of the country where they are 
residing. As a result of those by-laws not one of 
the four American works played at the Oxford- 
London 1931 festival were selections of the American 
Section. 

The suggested changes in the by-laws were not 
made, but nevertheless the American Section this 
year sent eight works, none of which have been 
accepted. 

It is possible to assume that the I. S. C. M., 
offended by the protest of the American Section, in- 
tends to show America literally “where it gets off” 
—the programs. 

Rene 

Herbert F. Peyser, new Berlin correspondent of 
the Musical Courier, denies what he calls “the soft 
impeachment” of an editorial in this paper (Janu- 
ary 16) which referred to him as an erstwhile in- 
structor of harmony at Columbia University. He 
adds: “T was a student of harmony and of several 
other things in my far-off Columbia days, but the 
only subject I ever taught at any time was French 
to a class of 487 roughnecks at an army camp during 
my war-time soldiering days.” 

RRR 
Music lovers often confuse idols with ideals. 
R g. & 

Husband: “The curry was excellent tonight. 
you get the recipe out of a newspaper ?” 

Wife: “No, at the Bach recital; a lady behind me 
told her neighbor about it.”—London Passing Show. 
Rr e 

Why not a Five Year World’s Plan to develop 
some new great symphonies, choral works, operas, 
concertos, chamber music, songs and instrumental 
solos ? 


Did 


eee 
Dr. Alex S. Hershfield, former State alienist for 
Illinois, believes in “musical pharmacoepia” for men- 
tal and physical disorders. “It won’t be long,” he 
declares, “before medical musicians will prescribe 
certain symphonies, sonatas, march music or dance 
music, to fit the case. For grief, I suggest Chopin’s 
etudes, Beethoven’s Pathetique, and some of 
Dvorak’s cello works. For personal depression, 
Wagner’s Ride of the Valkyries. For nervous ex- 
haustion, Grieg’s songs.” When the winter begins 
to wane, I shall supplant my usual treatment of stil- 
phur and molasses with several doses of Mendels- 
sohn’s Spring Song. 
nF 
150 West 76th 


Street, New York City 


oe February 2, 1932.‘ 
Sir: 

This is to voice my heartfelt resentment of your despic 
able account of the Paderewski concert on January 23, in 
The Variations of January 30. } ’ 

It seems unbelievable that such a distinguished and noble 
artist as Mr. Paderewski should receive such unwarranted 
and undeserved criticism, even from one so evidently lack 
ing in the ability to appreciate the highest and finest form. of 
artistic merit. 

I am awaiting with interest vour review of his forth- 
coming concert on February 8. Dare you make such state 
ments again? Granting that all notes were not as precisely 
played as they could -be on a pianola, the fact remains 
that Paderewski is unsurpassed in artistic conception. His 
playing is “eloquent, prophetic, surcharged with energy and 
rich romantic color,” and will continue to be so, despite all 
sour-grape outbursts from Leonard Liebling. 


Cnrarirs C. Fite 
eee 
Two things that remain unknown—the riddle of 
the Sphinx and the Plot of Verdi’s Simon Buoe- 
canegra. 
neRre 
The longstanding marriage between Pagliacci and 
Cavalleria Rusticana seems to be breaking up at 
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the Metropolitan. Pagliacci has been seen téte-a-téte 
with Notte di Zoraima and Cavalleria Rusticana has 
been going about with L’Orocolo. 

nRe 

(nother impossible conception — Stokowski, 
avowed hater of applause, being the guest of honor 
t a dinner of the Operatic Claque Association. 

eee 

At the recent dinner to Dr. Walter Damrosch, a 
speaker said that “music, like India, is under a caste 
system, and also has Untouchables—the music 
critics.” 

nee 

Moussorgsky’s tonal lyric about the flea now has 
rivals, for New York concerts last week programmed 
Fairchield’s Mosquitoes and Liadow’s Song of the 
Mosquito. Does it seem necessary to add that the 
works should be set for a scratch orchestra? 

nee 

And while on the topic, there is David Harum’s 
dictum that “a dog has fleas to keep him from re- 
membering that he is a dog.” It was Walter Dam- 
rosch who said recently: “Musicians live on praise 
and do not desire criticism.” Music critics therefore 
must be the fleas to keep artists from believing they 
are perfect. 

ners 

Scientists can now count the number of atoms in 
the sun, but have lost all track of the number of 
times the Metropolitan Opera House was announced 
to be on the verge of building a new home in another 
location. 

nner 

Obituaries of the late Lady Paul, who composed 
under the name of Poldowski, forgot to mention that 
she was the daughter of Henri Wieniawski, cele- 
brated violinist. 

zene 

And I, too, seem to have forgotten something, for 
get this reminder from Arthur Hartmann: “May 

add the weight of my 121 lbs. to those who are 
going to jump on you for accrediting Beethoven with 
only four piano concertos? What’s the matter, you 
Bolshevik? Do you wish to kill off every ‘Em- 
peror’ ”’? 

Of course that was a stupid slip of my pen, for 
shortly after I learned the alphabet I knew that 
Beethoven had written five piano concertos. 

Perhaps Freud’s theory explains the error, for 
I am not a heated enthusiast about the Beethoven 
piano concertos, with the exception of the fourth, 
in G major, played in New York last Sunday by 
Harold Bauer, and played beautifully. 


And that reminds me. Once upon a time in these 
columns, I jocularly suggested starting an Anti- 
Beethoven Society, and received a severe chiding 
from Bauer for taking the name of the great man 
in vain even jestingly. I shrewdly suspect that since 
then I do not stand very high in the books of the 
Beethoven Association, presided over so successfully 
by the admirable Harold. 

eRe 

Don’t hoard. See what happened to Fafner when 
he tried to sit tight with his Rheingold riches. 
Apropos, are the modernist composers merely hoard- 
ing their melodies? 

nee 

According to reliable information gained by the 
Musical Courier from a high official source, the cur- 
rent Geneva Conference will take no steps toward the 
Disarmament of music critics. 

ene 

“Txohng Bjonesd” writes: “If Depression keeps 
on any longer I’m going to give up one of our two 
Opera subscriptions and make my wife sit on my 
lap—but not at those long works by Wagner. Then 
I'll sit in her lap.” 

nee 

This has been an exceedingly 
a few concerts devoted exclusively 
music. 


mild winter—only 
to modernistic 


nee 
Remembering 1914-1918, it is my guess that in 
China they are not playing any Japanese symphonies ; 
and that in Japan they bar all Chinese sonatas. 


Danger in a Foreign Influx 


An influx of artists from Europe is presaged by 
recent announcements. France, England, Italy and 
other countries are boycotting foreign talent. With 
continued disturbed conditions in the Old World, in 
the southern republics, warlike activities raging in 
the Orient, we may expect a flood of foreign artists 
to the United States. 

As always, American hospitality will be extended 
to artists of consequence. This country has not imi- 
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tated the stupid chauvinistic policy of some Euro- 
pean countries in restricting aliens—not yet. If the 
influx of visiting musicians becomes too large, how- 
ever, there is strong likelihood that bars will be 
raised. Extreme caution must be ‘exercised, but 
without discrimination against musicians established 
in this country. Economic conflict with such artists 
will not be tolerated. 

Also, we shall watch the attitude of other coun- 
tries against our own artists. 

ee 


TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 


Sir Landon Ronald, who has been appointed musi- 
cal editor of the News-Chronicle, one of London’s 
most popular dailies, is out to help the man-in-the- 
street to appreciate great music. 

“It has given me pleasure all my life to tackle the 
man-in-the-street,” says Sir Landon in a front page 
interview ; “he has interested me so much more than 
the so-called ‘highbrow’ or superior person. And 
again and again I have found that he really knows 
a great deal more about beautiful things than he 
cares to admit, and is infinitely more anxious to 
learn than your intellectually exalted person. Snob- 
bism is just as rife in music as it used to be in 
society, and is to be deprecated as being hurtful and 
harmful.” 

a 

So far so good. But he goes on: “Thousands of 
people like tripe and onions, and equally, thousands 
prefer caviare. There are those who like jazz and 
those who prefer the classics and the moderns. It 
is all a question of personal taste, though of course 
there is a certain definite standard by which all arts 
must be ruled and judged.” 

x * 


It is exactly that “certain definite standard” which 
people quarrel about and which it is the critic’s busi- 
ness to uphold and interpret to the masses. The 
question is not so much whether you like tripe, but 
what is tripe. And if Sir Landon tells his readers, 
honestly and frankly, what is tripe, even his fame 
and his exalted dignity as principal of the Guildhall 
School of Music will not spare him the epithet 
“snob.” 

fees 

Speaking of snobbery, I wonder why the English 
are suddenly so self-accusing in this respect (though 
the snobbery which the outside world associates with 
them is rather of a different kind). ‘‘Feste,” of the 
Musical Times. is one of the self-castigants, writing 
thus: “I regard it as unfair to engage foreign artists 
merely because they happen to be foreign. With all 
our independence in some matters, we English are 
dreadful snobs in others, and this is one of the 
others. Ever since (and perhaps before) 1600, 
when plain John Cooper, the English lutenist, pre- 
ferred to call himself Coperario, we have been lurk- 
ingly ashamed of plain English names in music. So 
Mr. Foley became Signor Foli; Miss Liggins has 
been translated into Mme. Leginska; and I have 
heard of a well known conductor abroad who has 
not only tacked ‘ski’ on to his English name, but 
even plays the foreigner so well as to speak broken 
English—except in moments of excitement, when he 
lapses into his native Londonese.” 

‘ s * 

Now this little failing, which is not confined to 
the English, really proves nothing. To prove that 
British musicians are handicapped in their competi- 
tion with foreigners would require evidence that peo- 
ple actually succeeded better because of their Italian- 
ized or Russified names (other things being equal). 
Mme. Leginska is successful, but Katharine Good- 
son is not less so. Does Albert Coates require a 
Russian name in America, or even in Russia? 
“Feste” may know of a successful English conductor 
ending in “ski” [Stokowski—Ed.], but I know one 
whose adopted German name ended in “burg,” and 
who had no success until he changed it back to 
“ron.” 

“Signor Foli” proves nothing but Mr. Foley’s 
folly. If there was a lutenist Coperario, there was 
also one called Dowland. And what about the Euro- 
pean popularity of the composer John Field, the 
cellist Lindley, the singers Ben Davies, Charles 
Santley and Clara Butt? Does any one think that 
Melba was anything but British, her name notwith- 
standing? Would Austral succeed less well under 
her own English name? Where are the “mediocri- 
ties” with false foreign names who have beaten their 
peers with honest British ones? But, on the other 
hand, the continent of Europe is strewn with human 
wreckage, English, American and foreign, of aspir- 
ants to operatic fame, parading under Italian aliases. 

© 

In the same article “Feste” speaks of the foreign 
stars’ “low opinion of England as a musical coun- 
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try.” “Stars” are wont to have low opinions of 
everyone but themselves ; but the avidity with which 
the English have taken up a stupid German’s phrase, 
“the land without music,” is pathetic. No one in 
the world believes it; least of all the artists of all 


nations who find such ready and intelligent response 
“popular” ) endeavors 
C 


to their best (not only their 
in the London halls. 


@— 


The Way and Why of Music 


Amedee Ozenfant, in his book, Foundations of 
Modern Art, says that creative effort is related to its 
epoch when it can satisfy the totality of needs of 
that epoch—the needs of an epoch equal eternal 
needs, plus recent needs, plus tomorrow’s needs. 
Among musicians the author mentions Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Mozart and Stravinsky as being in varying de- 
grees revolutionists, but adds that they were never 
satisfied, as are most of the moderns, merely to 
titillate the public with the novel, the bizarre, or 
with rebelliousness just for the sake of rebellion. 
He believes that none of the arts of today are free 
from sham and pretension. 

That estimate seems rather too sweeping, though 
true in the main. And what is the cause? Obviously 
a breaking down of tradition, not of art tradition, 
but of the guiding rules and faiths of humanity. 
Works of drama and fiction based upon inhibitions 
of a generation ago seem to many today stupid and 
unreal; music based upon the consonance of our 
forefathers appears colorless to numerous modern 
hearers. Sentiment is at a discount, with the natural 
result in music of an effort to create scores devoid 
of feeling. Melody of the old recognizable sort is 
no longer desired or admired by the majority of 
composers. Consequently such “creators” court at- 
tention by wooing the unusual, by turning to “sham 
and pretension.” 

Such is the argument of Mr. Ozenfant, but it is 
only partially tenable. The technically equipped, pro- 
fessional musician is beginning to realize that the 
difficulty in the creation of important new works 
lies in the fact that the development of color (har- 
mony) has been more rapid than that of shape 
(melody). In other words, technically speaking, 
composers are unable to write tunes to the new har- 
monies. Either the tunes or the harmonies must be 
sacrificed. 

There is, of course, some insincerity among the 
small talents. The creative part of music has always 
been melodic, and only real talent can create tune. 
Advances in harmony have therefore opened the way 
to the talentless—in this non-melodic age—to prac- 
tice sham, though whether or not it is quite fair to 
call these efforts insincere is another question. Com- 
posers in all ages who have written worthless music 
have been sincere enough about it. No doubt com- 
posers of today are equally so. 


As to the future, the problem of uniting modern 
harmony and tune will certainly be solved-—perhaps 
sooner than any of us expect. The young genius 
born into a new world, will perceive none of its 
problems, but will take the elements as he finds them 
and mould them into art works that will set the fash- 
ion of a novel era, an era that will rise to a fresh 
height and then end as did the four eras of the past 
with Palestrina, Bach, Beethoven and Wagner. That 
is the way of music and of the world. 


a cn 


Kreisler’s Plaint 


Fritz Kreisler tells an Amsterdam (Holland) in- 
terviewer (in Het Volk) : “There is a depression but 
personally I don’t notice it much. My concerts con- 
tinue to be well attended.” 


It was reported recently that Kreisler had refused 
to contribute $1,000 to the Musicians’ Emergency 
Aid Fund in New York, saying, “I can’t afford it.” 
(Mrs. Kreisler contributed $250.) The violinist has 
done much charitable work in his native Austria 
since the war, and the money he donated was earned 
chiefly in America. 

Kreisler also told the Amsterdam newspaper man: 


“The technical talent of the youth of today is almost 
unbelievable. I know five ‘wonder children’ in New York 
alone wao play anything, no matter how difficult, as if it 
were nothing. But they all are technical ‘wonder children,’ 
just as a child now can put a radio or an automobile to- 
gether. This can never remain the object of music. People 
will get away from it again.’ 


Of course the international success of the mar- 
velous boy, Yehudi Menuhin, has worried many an 
older violinist, but Kreisler should be above such 
picayune views. He. himself was a child prodigy 
at one time. The fact that not all the recent Kreisler 
recitals in America were sold out, has nothing to 
do with the public interest in youthful fiddlers. 
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by Simon Snooper 





A lady of Social Prominence in New 
York and also a singer of worthy reputa- 
tion gave a concert in San Francisco not 
so long ago. The following day she was 
called to the telephone in her hotel and a 
San Francisco bachelor of Major Social 
Standing invited her to a party he was to 
give that evening. The New York Socially 
Prominent Singer hedged and said that she 
was indeed sorry to decline but she had a 
previous engagement. (You see, the San 
Francisco Socially Prominent Bachelor was 
not known to her.) The gentleman rang off 
immediately. 

However, the New York Socially Prom- 
inent Singer investigated and learning her 
grave error called the San Francisco Socially 
Prominent Bachelor six times during the 
day, only to be told by his Major Domo- 
Valet that the master was not at home. 
Nevertheless, when the hour of the party 
arrived the New York Socially Prominent 
Singer climbed into her spanking limousine 
and journeyed to the San Francisco Socially 
Prominent Bachelor’s home, determined to 
be present with the other luminaries. The 
Major Domo-Valet received her at the door, 
inquired her name, and in spite of the noisy 
gathering, the lights and the music, stated 
blandly that the San Francisco Socialiy 
Prominent Bachelor was not at home. 

* * * 

“Music comes first, the story nowhere,” 
says a critic of Deems Taylor’s broadcast- 
ing technic. True, maybe, but has the gent 
seen Peter Ibbetson? (By the way, it has 
had nineteen performances in two seasons.) 

* * * 

The Rumba, says the Havana correspond- 
ent of the Associated Press, is not the same 
in Cuba and America, whatever Rudy Val- 
lee, chief Rumbaist to the Court of the 
American Public and Republic, may think 
to the contrary. We are apparently on the 
wrong track with our version of the Rumba, 
and Cubans frown upon our interpretation 
of that delectable dance music. However, in 
spite of the shattering international contro- 
versy, there are some hundreds of thousands 
of serious Americans who do not even know 
what the Rumba is, and probably confuse it 
with the hot tamale or the chile con carne. 

* * * 

Paderewski gave out an interview last 
week, in which he ascribed the present pov- 
erty of the world to “the vanity of the rich 
placing emphasis on a display of luxury and 
the poor emulating them; merchants en- 
couraging customers to buy on the install- 
ment plan; people becoming slaves to the 
artificial things of life—cars, radio, jewelry. 
cloihes, bought on the svstem of deferred 
pay ments.” As a remedy, Paderewski advises 
“a simpler form of living, more stability, 
less luxury.” Meanwhile, the Polish pianist 
is, as usual, making his present American 
tour in a private railroad car, named Fred- 
erick Magellan, and provided with a kitchen, 
special chef, piano, etc. However. that does 
not lessen the fine thing he did by giv- 
ine his Madison Square Garden concert in 
aid of his needy musical colleagues. 

* * * 

One of the Duncan Dancers, coming from 
the Philadelphia Orchestra concert, _ re- 
marked to her escort in regard to Also 
Sprach Zarathustra: “But it isn’t Nietzsche 
—it’s all Strauss.” Better stick to dancing, 
Fraulein Duncan. 2 

Hollister Noble, former music scribe, is 
now active in the publicity department of 
a large radio advertising establishment. 

* * * 
a few critics assemble these days 
in the upstairs press-room of the Metro- 
politan Opera. It used to be a great place 
for me to glean what the reviewers think 
in private. 


Only 


* * * 


Rachmaninoff took some piano lessons 
from Godowsky—and not so long ago, either. 
* * * 

Max Lorenz, tenor, and Lotte Appel, so- 
prano, were married in New York recently, 
and are now on their honeymoon in Europe. 

* * * 

Artur Bodanzky, the conductor, is an 
ardent bridge player. The other evening 
during a game. someone said to him: “You're 
leading is all wrong.” “Hah! we have a mu- 
sic critic present,” was the conductor’s re- 
sponse. ree 

Ernest Davis. tenor, was heard to mutter 
under his breath as he walked down Fiftv- 
seventh Street last week with Mrs. Davis 
and a musical friend. I discovered that 


Davis had just learned of an invitation to 
“guest” as Tristan in Freiburg, Germany— 
but he received the letter after he had left 
Germany. By the way, a friend told Davis 
a story which moved his six and a half foot 
frame in laughter. A little German boy 
heard Lohengrin for the first time. During 
the performance the lad was invited to give 
his impressions. “Fine,” said the lad; “I 
liked that policeman riding the swan.” Well, 
there are German policemen, aren’t there? 
+ ee 

I visualized a ticket speculator or two be- 
ing pummeled by Bill Heck and his big 
brothers, (in charge of the Carnegie Hall 
box office), but I was wrong. That fearful 
racket in the rear of the ticket sanctum 
originated from a new exercising machine 
which the Hecks have just installed. Bill 
Heck has already lost thirty or forty pounds. 

* * * 

Is Vladimir Horowitz married?” a letter 
(in girlish handwriting) asks me. No, dear, 
he is still available. 

* * * 

Maria Jeritza was taken through 
Chinese quarter of New York by 
friends one evening last week. 

* * * 

A famous artist was engaged for a con- 
cert in the West, and learned after the re- 
cital that she was the only visiting concert 
giver to appear in that city during the pres- 
ent season. The local manager informed 
the singer that the ‘price paid for her was 


the 
some 


so high that she had pre-empted all the , 


available funds at his disposal. The sur- 
prise of the prima donna can be imagined 
when it is disclosed that her contracted fee 
from her regular management in New York 
was exactly $100. Now she wonders what 
the local manager paid for her services. 

* * * 

Two critics met in the lobby of the Metro- 
politan during the Tristan and Isolde per- 
formance. “The garden scene was unusually 
true in intonation,” said No. “Never 
heard so much singing off the pitch,” said 
No. 2. How could both be right? There’s 
a new problem for Einstein. 

Se 

A certain prima donna called William J. 
Guard (press Solon) at the Metropolitan 
Opera recently in a disguised voice and 
asked if Grena Bennett, the New York 
American critic, was there. Mr. Guard 
brusquely informed the prima donna that 
Miss Bennett was in the press room. Then 
the lady assumed her natural voice and Mr. 
Guard apologized profusely for not recog- 
nizing her dulcet tones. This happened dur- 
ing the intermission between the first and 
second acts of Die Walkiire, at which Gota 
Ljungberg was singing. Who was the prima 
donna and what reason prompted her call? 

* * * 


That cable dispatch from Germany which 
reported the rumor of the engagement of 
Hitler, the political leader, to Frau Siegfried 
Wagner, widow of the son of Richard Wag- 
ner, came in for discussion last week. 

Commenting on the Musical Courier’s re- 
cent editorial, which took up the possible 
effect of such a politico-musical alliance, one 
German musician commented: “I do not 
credit the cable dispatches. It is perfectly 
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true, however, that the turbulent leader of 
the Nazis has strong political sympathy at 
Bayreuth. But I believe the will of Sieg- 
fried has a clause which would probably up- 
set the predictions made in the editorial, 
for, says the document, in the event that 
the widow remarries, the direction of the 
Bayreuth festivals will automatically be 
placed in the hands of Siegfried’s eldest son. 
The boy is about fifteen just now—a bit too 
young for the responsibilities. Anyhow, I 
do not believe the rumor about the possible 
marriage.” 
4: ee 

Josef Hofmann never does any orating at 
dinners. He says: “I’d rather play at the 
public than speak at it.” 

* * * 

John Erskine is writing a column of book 
reviews weekly in the (New York) Sunday 
News. 

is ie 

What’s become of Elizabeth Ohms at the 
Metropolitan? And _ what’s become of 
Schwanda, the early season hit? 

+ * *” 

Colette D’Arville, soprano, is reported by 
a New York tabloid to have refused an offer 
to appear in the Ziegfeld Follies. Good girl, 
ma cherie. If ever anyone was fitted in ap- 
pearance, voice, and temperament, for grand 
opera, c'est vous. (Is my French on straight, 
Colette ?) 

i 


A music critic recently introduced to 
Lauri-Volpi, the tenor, was addressed by 
him with: “What, spik you the Italian?” 
The reply polite was: “What, you no speak 
English ?” 

* * * 

Dorothee Manski, contralto, likes the 
German food at the Blue Ribbon restaurant, 
and went there the other evening after she 
sang a Valkyrie in Die Walktre at the 
Metropolitan. “You see,” she explained, “I 
get such a grossen Appetit riding in the open 
air through the clouds. And anyway, the 
gods feel the depression too, and Wotan has 
cut down the rations at the Walhalla dinner 
table.” 

* * + 

When a prima donna sends her maid 
(disguised with blue glasses) to hear and 
report the performance of a rival singer— 
that’s news. 

* * * 

It is said that Géta Ljungberg has closed 

a Hollywood film contract at a fat fee. 
* * ok 

The Musical Courier’s editorially declared 
aversion to the word “render” as a musical 
term, recalls a “gag” in the current moving 
picture, Peach o’ Reno. Bert Wheeler, for 
purposes of the plot, is impersonating a 
female, and, becomingly tricked out in silk 
and spangles and other grass widow weeds, 
is seated in a crowded Reno cabaret. Robert 
Woolsey, the other star of the picture, ap- 
proaches the supposed siren and says, “Mrs. 
Hanover, I have been asked by some of the 
company if we would render a little num- 
ber ?” 

“Will we?” responds the 
“boy, we'll tear it asunder.” 

* * * 


false fair one; 


I was sitting in front of a gentleman 
who was telling the world at Lotte Leh- 
mann’s recital on Sunday evening at Town 
Hall. Among his fascinating remarks were: 
“Yes, my dear, Geraldine Farrar is here, 
I am sure. have walked up and down 
the aisles several times, trying to find her 
(you see, I know her very well) but cannot 
seem to locate her. She wrote me that I 
must come to this recital if I wanted to 
hear one of the few great singers left in the 
world. So, my dear, of course, I came. It 
is so nice to hear a Lieder singer who is 
neither German nor Viennese. You know, 
Lehmann is an Austrian (!) and isn’t she 























Popular song-writer: 


“Sorry Mr. Bloop, I can’t finish yer melody today; 


en 


someone's swiped 


my Mendelssohn and Chopin!” 
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beautiful, my dear? Really, I could look 
at her without hearing her utter one note.” 
The speaker rambled on further with, “t 
do not really play the piano. I just have 
a talent.” Talent for what? 
eek a 

Charles L. Wagner looked very lonesome 
as he sat—all by himself—at the lunch 
counter in Grand Central Station (New 
York) early last Sunday afternoon. 
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We Strive to Please 
Taylorville, Ill., Feb. 1, 1932 
To the Musical Courier : 

The Musical Courier is a great de- 
light to me, furnishing me with a vast deal 
of musical knowledge, current information, 
and quite a little amusement. 

Yours very truly, 
T. L. Ricxasy: 


Instruction for Readers 
To the Musical Courier : 

I am hoping that this letter will reach 
some piano teachers who wonder why they 
cannot hold their pupils after a short time. 

Recently I met an aged piano teacher who 
told me she specialized in beginners. (I 
later learned why). She still uses the old 
fashioned methods of procedure, utte rly lack 
ing in imagination and not correlating with 
progressive methods of education. She was 
fascinated when I told her about the methods 
and results of today. She asked how I knew 
about all this. I said: “By reading the vari- 
ous musical periodicals, especially my Musi 
cal Courier, going to concerts and taking 
normal courses—all can get.” “Well,” 
said Auntie Bellum, “I haven't kept in touch 
with any of these things since the war 
began.” 

I don’t know if she meant Spanish Amer- 
ican or World, but I didn’t care to be rude. 
Anyhow, a bon entendeur, salut! 

Sincerely, 

Epitn Herst J acops. 
New York City, 
January 23, 1932 


Kinsey Compliment 

Chicago, 

To the Musical Courier: 

Your paper is improving weekly and you 

certainly are issuing a magnificent journal 

at the present time, both editorially and 

typographically. I never knew a music paper 

to be so interesting in material and I can 

assure you that I enjoy reading it each 
week, 


January 22, 1932 


Very truly yours, 
Carl D. Kinsey, 
President, Chicago Musical College. 


Portland Praise 
Portland, Me., 
To the Musical Courier: 

It is always a pleasure to me when Mon- 
day morning arrives, and with it, the Musi- 
cal Courier. 

Your magazine is by far the most instruc- 
tive as well as amusing music journal, of 
which I know. 

May I especially congratulate you upon 
your lively Variations? ... 

Very truly yours, 
STELLA F, 


January 13, 1932. 


Brewster. 


An Ideal Journal 
, Berlin, Germany, January 24, 1932 
To the Musical Courier : 
I cannot wish you to make the Musi- 
cal Courier bigger and better, for it is just 
the right size and its contents are perfect. 
It is a great paper and how I do look for 
it each week! 
Very truly yours, 
Eurnor Mato. 

Musical Succor 
Richmond, Va., 
To the Musical Courier: 
Marooned 


1932 


January 16, 32 
down here in this 
non-musical section (despite John Powel! 
and Lamar Stringfield), I look upon the 
Musical Courier as an oasis in a desert. 
Sincerely vours 
Joun Inc RAM-BROOKES. 


Valued Subscriber 


I would like you to enroll me as 
a subscriber to your very estimable weekly, 
which certainly merits a place not merely 
in the salons of concert artists (aspiring and 
other) but also on the littered desks of 
musical panjandrums as well. 

Very truly yours, 

Gustav Davinson, 


New York Daily Mirror. 
An Addict 


addicted to the 


essentially 


“ 


Music Critic, 


: “T am much Musical 
Courier.” 
Very sincerely, 
Heten S. Taytor, 
Music critic, Baltimore Sun. 
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MUSICAL 


LA SCALA WINTER SEASON, 1931-1932 


A Prospectus of Novelties and Revivals Under the New 
Artistic Director, Maestro Trentinaglia 


BY MARY TIBALDI CHASE 


We went back this year to the old tradi- 
tion of opening our La Scala Opera on St. 
Stephen’s Day, December 26, with the “Gala 
dear to our grandfathers and grand- 
who waited for it to show their 
lovely faces, their white “décolletés” 
and their new dresses. 

Many changes have taken place during the 
last months at La Scala and the whole di- 
rection of the theatre is new. But evidently 
reforms were decided upon in the 
new impresario, Maestro Trenti- 
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the Scala. 

During the season Maestro Panizza will 
direct the following operas: Adriana Le- 
couvreur, by Cilea (also never hitherto per- 
formed at La Scala); Ballo in Maschera; 
Elisir d'amore; Basi e Bote (by Pick-Man- 
giagalli); Elektra (Strauss). Maestro 
Ghione will direct Werther, Massenet (not 
heard at the Scala since 1905) ; Orpheus, The 
King (Giordano) ; Belkis (Respighi) ; Notte 
di Zoraima, and Primavera Fiorentina, by 
Pedrollo. Maestro De Sabata will conduct 
Amore dei tre Re and Tristan and Isolde. 

Mascagni will wield the baton for his Rat- 
cliff (not given at the Scala since 1895) and 
Marinuzzi, of the Teatro Reale dell’Opera 
in Rome, is to conduct his new opera, Palla 
de’Mozzi. As one can see, the new Italian 
composers who will have the honor of a 
Scala performance are a goodly number this 
year. Maestro Trentinaglia says that of 
course the famous Milan theatre cannot be 
an experimental laboratory and that only 
works should be chosen which seem to offer 
probabilities of success. In this sense the 
Scala will open its doors to the young Ital- 
ian musicians. Maestro Trentinaglia thinks 
that one of the causes of the “crisis” in Ital- 
ian opera is the hostility of the impresarios 
and of the conductors to the new works of 
Italian composers. He often quotes Doni 
zettis manager, who after four fiascos of 
Donizetti operas, wrote to him ordering a 
fifth opera, so great was his faith in the 
genius of the musician. Today it is a duty, 
as well as a necessity, to encourage and to 
help our musicians, and this will probably 
quicken the renewal of interest in the opera 
Milan and other Italian cities. 

The first of the new operas to be per- 
formed at the Scala, Basi e bote, lyrical 
comedy by Arrigo Boito, with music by 
Pick-Mangiagalli, was given in Rome at the 
Argentina Theatre in 1927 and had success. 
The libretto treats of the old _ Italian 
“masks”: Arlecchino, Colombina, Pantalone, 
llorindo, Rosaura, Tartaglia, Pierrot. They 
play one of their love stories, and Pick- 
Mangiagalli has written for it lively and 
graceful music, full of charm and elegance. 
The orchestration is masterful, as always 
with Pick-Mangiagalli. He tried in his 
latest score to combine the old Italian tradi- 
tion with modern comic opera and his work 
has those combined characteristics in full 
measure. 

The second “novita” 
Fiorentina, lyrical comedy by Mario Ghisal- 
berti, music by Arrigo Pedrollo. The sub- 
ject is taken from a story of Boccaccio 
(written also by Ser Giovanni Fiorentino). 
It is carnival time in Florence. Four old 
husbands, fearing the dangers of dances and 
amusements, take their four young wives to 
the country. But the precaution is in vain 
and the young women find a way of deceiving 
their jealous and_ tiresome husbands. 
Maestro Pedrollo is a well known composer, 
and his former operas, L’uomo che ride 
(from Victor Hugo), Maria di Magdala, and 
Delitto e Castigo (from Dostojewski), show 
a fresh musical vein and simplicity of con- 
ception combined with orchestral skill. 

\nother new opera is Il Favorito del Re, 
text by Arturo Rossato, music by Antonio 
Veretti. The story is taken from Thousand 
and One Nights, but the action has been 
transposed to a time that might be ultra- 
modern. Veretti is a young musician, born 
in Verona in 1900; he has written another 
opera, Il medico volante (which won a prize, 
but was never performed) and many cham- 
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ber and symphonic works. The Veretti 
opera has a fanciful style and tries to com- 
bine the aesthetic principles of the tradi- 
tional melodrama with the latest musical 
daring, and even jazz will be heard, quite 
a striking novelty for the old Scala. 

After three comic operas comes a tragedy 
by Giovacchino Forzano with music by Gino 
Marinuzzi, Palla De Mozzi. The play takes 
us to the times of Giovanni delle Bande 
Nere, after the battle of Gavinana. It is a 
martial drama with ferocious passions. Mar- 
inuzzi wrote the music in his villa at San 
Remo. 

A new ballet by Respighi, Belkis, queen 
of Saba, is one of the most interesting 
“novita” of the Scala season. We shall see 
the beautiful Belkis, of course, and Solomon 
with his seventy wives, and the marvelous 
bird called “Araba Fenice,” and the wonder- 
ful gardens of Jerusalem,—all the charms of 
a faraway world of dreams. There is much 
expectation concerning the music of Res- 
pighi. He is a fascinating magician in the 
orchestra. 

At the end of the season, La Scala will 
do two exceptional performances of La vita 
Nova, music by Wolf-Ferrari, words by 
Dante. This cantica has already been given 
in Venice and hundreds of times in Germany, 
and everywhere obtained a real success. The 
Milanese public will be pleased to hear it at 
last, for they look upon Wolf-Ferrari as one 
of the best living Italian composers. 


Music in Australia 
Personal Notes of Artists 


The Royal Sydney Apollo Club held the 
final concert of its Jubilee Year in late De- 
cember at the State Conservatorium. Two 
of the former conductors took part. Dr. 
Arundel Orchard Elgar’s part song, 
Reveille. Alfred led his own setting 
of Annie Laurie Jensen’s Murmuring 
Sreezes. 

Arnold Mote, present conductor, and his 
choir gave a fine performance of Australia 
Awakens, from a cantata, Captain Cook, 
composed by the late J. Delaney, one of 
the earliest conductors. The soloists were 
May Craven, soprano, and Alfred Cunning- 
ham, tenor. 

WELSH 

Under the direction of the new Dr. Cyril 
Jenkins, the Welsh Choral Society gave a 
fine performance of Handel’s Messiah at 
the City Town Hall. The augmented choir 
consists of 700 voices and was well balanced. 
The soloists were Isolde Hill, soprano, 
Lance Jeffree, tenor, Oliver King, basso. 
The audience was enthusiastic in its ap- 
plause of the soloists. 

RAINBOW 

Under the direction of Roland Foster, the 
Rainbow Choir of female voices presented 
some attractive part songs and solos. The 
Conservatorium Hall was “capacity full.” 

The program opened with Evening Song 
of the Maidens from Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
cantata, The Martyr of Antioch. Other 
numbers were The Hayfield, by Dr. Cyril 
Jenkins, an artistically made descriptive 
composition. Charles Davis’ Owl’s Woo- 
ing, and Schumann’s Green Hat; and a 
comic composition by Joseph Post and Ro- 
land Foster named Noah’s Ark, in which 
the air “The Animals Went in Two by Two” 
was arranged as a part song. 

The dancers from the Bjelke-Petersen 
School performed a graceful ballet to the 
singing of A Song of Sunrise, by Dorothy 
Ewbank. Agnes McDiarmid, lyric soprano, 
gave a brilliant account of the aria (from 
sarber of Seville) Una voce poco fa. 

PERSONAL MusIcAL Notes 

Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, under the 
management of Messrs. E. & J. Tait, is 
to tour Australia, opening his season on 
March 30. 

Eileen 
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Frank Mannheimer, American pianist, re- 
cently returned from Europe and left imme- 
diately for the middle west. He is to make 
his New York recital début March 1 

Blanche Gaillard will give a program of 
piano music for the Pleiades Club on Feb- 
ruary 21 

Elmira, N. Y., will hear Robert Goldsand, 
pianist, on February 18. Mr. Goldsand will 
fulfill seven engagements during February. 

Paul Althouse will sing in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, on May 26, in a recital at the Capi- 
tol Theatre. 

The Sherman Square Studios, a coopera- 
tive building for New York musical and 
other artists, has not proved to be a financial 
success and will be auctioned off shortly for 
the benefit of creditors. The edifice is likely 
to be devoted to business purposes. 

Sylvia Lent, violinist, is to give a recital 
for the Musical Art Club of Charleston, 
S. C., on March 8. 

Paul Eisler conducted the Opera Glass 


hour over WJZ on January 28. The pro- 
gram was devoted to music by Mozart, in 
celebration of the composer’s birthday anni- 
versary. 

In addition to his New York appearances 
next season, Robert Goldsand, the Viennese 
pianist, will give a Brooklyn recital, under 
the auspices of the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences on February 16. 

Richard Crooks has been re-engaged for 
the Emporia, Kans., Festival, appearing 
there on April 29. 

Olga Dallaz, soprano, recently completed 
a series of costume recitals in California. 

Charles Stratton, tenor, and Grace Divine, 
mezzo-soprano, gave a joint recital in 
Selinsgrove. Pa., on February 10. 

The St. Olaf Lutheran Choir gave a con- 
cert at Mecca Auditorium, New York, on 
February 8. 

Harold Samuel is to give a series of five 
demonstrations of the art of Bach, playing 
every Wednesday afternoon in March at 
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as a principal in the J. C. Williamson Im- 
perial Grand Opera Company. She toured 
England with Peter Dawson and Mark 
Hambourg. 

Winifred Burston, pianist, after appear- 
ances in Europe, has returned to Sydney, 
resuming her work at the State Conserva- 
torium. She brought with her the Bech- 
stein- Moor double keyboard piano on which 
she intends to give recitals. 

Fritz Hart, composer and conductor of 
the Melbourne Orchestra, has sailed for 
Honolulu to direct several concerts. He 
is returning to Australia in May. 


Canada Builds Winnipeg 
Concert Hall to Fight 
Unemployment 


Winnipeg’s million dollar auditorium, 
built as part of the government’s relief cam- 
paign for unemployment in Canada, is now 
nearing completion and will play a vital part 
in the musical future of Manitoba’s thriv- 
ing metropolis. Fred M. Gee, Winnipeg 
musician and concert manager for thirty 
years, arrived in New York for a brief stay 
last week to engage artists for his course, 
and incidentally, told the Musical Courier 
about the new music centre. 

“The new Civic Auditorium,” explained 
Mr. Gee, “is the result of the efforts of 
Mayor Ralph H. Webb and other influential 
local persons, to secure a suitable meeting 
place, for conventions, concerts, festivals and 
other events. The Dominion bears half the 
cost of erection; the Province, a quarter; 
and the municipality a quarter. Three shifts 
of men have been at work since November 
in order to meet the agreement to complete 
the building by next August.” 

Ir. Gee also gave details of his flourish- 

Celebrity Concert Series, which he 
launched five years ago, after years spent 
as pianist, organist and teacher. For the 
first year he secured 800 subscriptions; the 
following season, 1,400; and last fall he was 
surprised to achieve a total of 2,600. An 
overnight run from Minneapolis, Minn., Mr. 
Gee engages his artists for two concerts on 
succeeding evenings in the Playhouse. Dur- 
ing the current season he presented Tibbett, 
McCormack, Crooks, Horowitz, Robeson, 
Bauer, Merle Alcock, Grace Moore, Spald- 
ing and, just before leaving Winnipeg, the 
Don Cossacks. He was planning to leave 
New York so as to be back in Canada for his 
Onegin concerts. 


ing 


Heinroth Resumes City College 


Recitals 

The ability of Charles Heinroth, 
was again demonstrated on February 7 at 
the College of the City of New York. His 
former recitals in this city at Ascension 
P. E. Church, were recalled in his fluent 
technical facility and emotional appeal at 
this, his first City College program. Dr. 
Heinroth presented organ compositions by 
Ferrata, Bach, Saint-Saéns, D’Antalffy and 
Dethier ; and two transcriptions, the Sakun- 
tala overture (Goldmark), and the Clock 
Movement, from Haydn’s Surprise Sym- 
phony. Judging by the applause, the last 
two numbers were prime favorites. D’An- 
talffy’s playful piece brought plaudits, and 
Dethier’s closing caprice, The Brook, was 
descriptive music in Heinroth’s performance. 

The recitals by Dr. Heinroth will be given 
Wednesday evenings and Sunday afternoons. 

F. W. R 


organist, 


Balkans Hear Opera 

LyuBLJANA (JuGosLAviA).—The local 
premiére of Marcel Delannoy’s opera, Le 
Fou de la Dame (first done at the Paris 
Opéra Comique last year) scored fair suc- 
cess. a 
the New York residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hartwell Cabell. 

Paul Althouse sang Tristan with the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company in Boston on 
February 8, and Dimitri in Boris Godounoff 
on February 11. 

Cecil Arden sang recently in Providence, 
R. I., and Boston. 

Jeannette Vreeland sang on February 9 
before the Musical Art Club, Charleston, 
S. C. Other February engagements for the 
soprano include New York, Delaware, 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania. 

Reba Patton, soprano, a Giuseppe 
hetti pupil, gives a recital at Town 
New York, this evening (February 13). 

Sylvia Lent, violinist, will play for the 
Musical Art Club of Charleston, S. C., on 
March 8. 

In addition to his New York appearances 
next season, Robert Goldsand, the Viennese 
pianist, will give a Brooklyn recital, under 
the auspices of the Institute of Aarts and 
Sciences on February 16. 

Richard Crooks has been re-engaged for 
the Emporia, Kans., Festival, appearing 
there on April 

Olga Dallaz, soprano, recently completed 
a series of costume recitals in. California. 


Bog- 
Hall, 
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Music Notes From Coast to Coast 








AKRON, OHIO.—Richard Bonelli 
knows how to win his audience. In a re- 
cent recital in the Mayflower Hotel, under 
the auspices of the Akron Civic Music 
Association, his informal manner and simple 
explanations preceding song groups in 
French or German, merited the enthusiastic 
applause which was given him in acknowl- 
edgment of a carefully prepared and 
splendidly presented concert. 

Bonelli apparently does not follow the 
beaten track. There was nothing to identify 
his recital with dozens of other baritones, 
except the voice. Many selections on the 
program were new to the Akron audience, 
and hence doubly enjoyable. His voice was 
rich and fresh, with no signs of tiring after 
a long program and many encores. The 
accompanist, Richard Wilens, followed the 
artist's mood of informality and at inter- 
mission played a concert étude, his own 
composition. 

This same group of concert goers is eag- 
erly looking forward to a visit from the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra on Feb- 
ruary 13, with Eugene Ormandy conducting. 
There is much excitement about this appear- 
ance—first, because the orchestra has never 
been heard in Akron, and, secondly, due to 
the highly flattering notices Eugene Ormandy 
has had in other cities, 

On February 27 Claudia Muzio, soprano of 
the Chicago Civic Opera, comes as the last 
artist to appear in the Civic Music Associa- 
tion series for the season. She was heard 
in Akron several seasons ago, when she 
sang with the Chicago Opera sais ae 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Birming- 
ham Music Teachers’ Association held its 
January meeting in the cathedral studio of 
station WAPI, atop the Protective Life 

3uilding. Estella Allen Striplin, president, 
presided. Irene W. Phillips was in charge 
of the program, the subject for the occa- 
sion being music critics. Mrs. Phillips led 
the discussion, beginning with Schumann and 
Hanslick. Lowela Hanlin followed with 
Krehbiel, Henry T. Finck, and Philip Hale. 
Deems Taylor furnished material for a 
lengthy paper by Ella Schumate, read by 
Lulu Neighbors. Bonnie Howard took Hun- 
eker, Wm. J. Henderson, and Leonard Lieb- 
ling. Alice Graham gave an impromptu talk 
on musical criticism and the equipment of a 
critic, flavored with personal experiences. 
Edna Gockel Gussen played a group of piano 
numbers in excellent style. 

The Birmingham Music Club presented 
the Teachers Orchestra of the public schools 
at its Thursday morning musicale, when a 
delightful program was presented. Lucile 
Roberts Brooks, soprano, charmed the audi- 
ence with a group of modern songs. 

Alexander Savine, guest voice teacher of 
the Birmingham Conservatory of Music, of- 
fered a scholarship for the remainder of this 
year. The successful contestants were 
Steven Kimbrough, baritone; and Edwin 
Rush, tenor. 

Heaven Bound, musical pageant of negro 
spirituals, was presented for the benefit of 
Miles Memorial College at the negro Indus- 
trial High School, with a chorus of 300 
negro vocalists, including several church 
choirs and jubilee singers. This production 
was given at the recent Ecumenical Con- 
ference held in Atlanta. Both the solo work 
and choruses of Heaven Bound were well 
given, arousing enthusiastic applause. From 
the opening chorus, Move Up the King’s 
Highway, to the finale, Everybody Is Happy 
Over There and All Hail, Emmanuel, the 
program was a rare treat. Negro music 
has a charm and appeal that is unique when 
presented as in Heaven Bound, unadulterated 
by white training or directing. On the night 
of February 9, it was given for white people 
only in the auditorium of Birmingham- 
Southern College, with the same cast. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
Eugene Ormandy conductor, was presented 
here by the Birmingham Music Club in the 
Temple Theatre. Two performances were 
given, a children’s matinee in the afternoon 
and an evening concert. On each occasion a 
capacity audience greeted the players, and 
enthusiastic applause followed each number. 
This was the ninth visit of the Minneapolis 
Orchestra to Birmingham, but the first time 
here for Ormandy to wield the baton. His 
conducting was warmly approved. Paul 
LeMay, assistant director, conducted the 
afternoon concert, giving the introduction to 
Act 3, Lohengrin (Wagner); Nocturne, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream (Mendelssohn) ; 
Scherzo, from Prince Igor (Borodin) ; 
Flight of a Bumble Bee (Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff); and the Blue Danube Waltzes 
(Strauss). The evening program opened 
with the Brahms symphony No. in C 
minor; then followed the Don Juan tone 
poem (Strauss); Afternoon of a Faun 
(Debussy); symphonic poem No. 3, Les 
Preludes (Liszt). In response to insistent 
applause, Mr. Ormandy gave two excerpts 


from the music to Schwanda (Weinberger ) 
and finally yielding to the storm of plaudits 
after repeated recalls, the orchestra played 
a Brahms Hungarian Dance. 

The Young Musicians’ Group of the Bir- 
mingham Music Club offered an excellent 
program at their February meeting when 
Schubert’s B minor symphony was played by 
eight hands on two pianos in the concert 
hall of the Birmingham Conservatory of 
Music. The performers were Paul Newell, 
Joseph Marino, Roy McAllister and Glenn 
Nichols, pupils of Dorsey Whittington. Ver- 
non Noah, tenor, pupil of Alexander Savine, 
sang the following group of solos: Schlupf- 
winkel (La Forge) ; In the Silence of Night 
(Rachmaninoff) ; and Mountains (Rasbach). 
Messrs. McAllister, Newell, and Nichols 
were heard also in solo numbers. 

The first of a series of community sings 
was held recently in the Municipal Audi- 
torium, Harry Armstrong conducting. 

Rebecca Bazemore, contralto, accompanied 
by Edna Gockel Gussen, gave a group of 
solos for the meeting of Hadassah in Temple 
Beth-E1. 

Edna Gockel Gussen was piano soloist at 
the second orchestral concert held at the 
Alabama Theatre for the benefit of unem- 
ployed musicians. A. G. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—The Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Frederick Stock conduct- 
ing, presented the last concert of the Buffalo 
Musical Foundation series, under the local 
management of Marian de Forest. Elm- 
wood Music Hall was filled with an enthusi- 
astic audience, who thoroughly enjoyed the 
unusual program. In memory of the French 
composer, d’Indy, Mr. Stock included his 
Wallenstein’s Camp, and symphony No. 2, 
both admirably performed. The Dohnanyi 
suite, op. 19, and Brahms’ Hungarian 
Dances, were vigorously applauded. That 
afternoon a concert was given before 3,000 
school children, a memorable occasion, being 
the first time Mr. Stock has played for 
them. The children in turn, under the di- 
rection of William Breach, supervisor of 
school music, sang for the conductor, also 
granting him an encore. Miss de Forest 
had invited Buffalo school music directors 
and many prominent citizens to be present 
on this occasion. 

Roland Hayes drew his usual number of 
admirers to Elmwood Music Hall, to en- 
joy a beautiful program of songs, in Italian, 
German, English, and a group of negro 
spirituals. Percival Parham’s artistic ac- 
companiments merited part of the hearty 
plaudits. The concert was under the local 
direction of Bessie Bellanca. 

The Budapest String Quartet deepened 
the favorable first impression of last year, 
in its recent appearance for the third cham- 
ber music recital of the Buffalo Symphony 
Society, held in State Teachers’ College 
auditorium. Quartets by Haydn, Smetana 
and Beethoven were performed, the audience 
evidencing their warm approval 

Mischa Elman was presented by the Buf- 
falo Consistory and Philharmonic Concerts 
management in Consistory auditorium, and 
gave a magnificent performance, as is his 
custom. A lengthy program and generosity 
of encores, acceding to enthusiastic applause, 
won his hearers. Opulence of tone, perfec- 
tion of intonation, and command of his in- 
strument, were evidenced. Carroll Hollister, 
at the piano, proved a worthy assistant, shar- 
ing in the honors. 

The Guido Chorus of male voices, under 
the direction of Seth Clark, with Geraldine 
Ayres Ulrich, contralto soloist, and Rob- 
ert Hufstader, accompanist, gave a success- 
ful concert in Statler Hotel. The audience 
of friends and admirers filled the hall, 
rapturously applauding the varied program, 
chorus and soloist. Robert Hufstader’s 
musicianly, sympathetic accompaniments de- 
serve special mention. 

The Chromatic Club presented Paul 
Kochanski, violinist, in a brilliant concert 
in Twentieth Century Hall. Enthusiasm 
over the unusual program and its multicol- 
ored tonal variety of delivery, stirred the 
large audience to unbounded applause. 
Pierre Luboshutz, accompanist, shared in the 
honors of the evening. 

Joseph Phillips, baritone; Ethel Stark 
Hickman, pianist, and Ethyol McMullen, ac- 
companist, gave an excellent program in a 
recent Chromatic Club recital in Twentieth 
Century Hall. Mrs. Hickman’s excellent 
work disclosed her undeniable ability, musi- 
cianship, excellence of technic and interpre- 
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tation. In the first movement of the Schu- 
mann concerto, with R. Leon Trick at second 
piano, applause was awarded both per- 
formers. Mr. Phillips sang two groups in 
Italian, French and English with brilliance, 
his interpretations and dramatic style win- 
ning approval and encores being demanded. 
nt McMullen’s accompaniments for Mr. 
Phillips were of undeniable musical value. 

An artistic program given by Chromatic 
Club members recently, was that in which 
the participants were a quartet: Emilie Hal- 
lock, soprano; Mrs. Carl Hogerson, con- 
tralto; Frank Watkins, tenor; Marvin Burr, 
bass, with Marian Voss Fruauff, pianist. 
Miss Hallock’s group of solos in French de- 
lighted the audience and, with Beth Bow- 
man’s sympathetic accompaniments, her suc- 
cess was assured. She graciously responded 
with a delightful encore. The Brahms 
Liebeslieder (op. 52) sung by the capable 
— with Mrs. Fruauff and William 
Gomph at the piano, was an outstanding 
feature of the afternoon, the excellence of 
presentation with its variety and contrasts 
winning unqualified approval from the audi- 
ence. Mrs. Fruauff made her first solo 
appearance before the Chromatic Club in the 
Grieg E minor sonata, disclosing good train- 
ing, a clean cut technic and good interpreta- 
tion; the listeners awarded her much ap- 
plause. 

At the sixth annual Ladies’ Night dinner 
of the Buffalo Torch Club in the Consistory, 
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Original Faust Version 
Done in French Capital 


Revival Has Cool Reception—Much Modern Music Heard— 


Concert for Royalty 


much discussed “early” 
version of Gounod’s Faust was revived at 
the Paris Opéra on January 22. Although 
the undertaking had created considerable 
curiosity, interest in the work itself soon 
lagged and people frankly admitted their 
preference for the Faust with ballet, to the 
one with spoken dialogue—bedroom scene 
and all. The audience listened appreciatively 
and with deferential attentiveness ; applauded 
the parts of the opera with which they al- 
ready had acquaintance, passed by in silence 
those which (to them) were new. 

Henri Busser conducted. In the cast were 
Pernet (Mephistopheles), such a sly and 
charming devil that more than one cus- 
tomer, | am certain, was then and there 
ready (if not actually languishing) to go 
stra ght to heli. Tenor Villabella, as Faust, 
reither looked, acted nor sang the role 
romantically or poetically. Singher made 

good-looking, manly Valentine; Mlle. 
Gervais, a graceful Siebel. Mlle. Montfort 
was Martha. 

By the way, Mignon Nevada, Anglo- 
American soprano, who was to have made 
her début at the Paris Opéra early in Feb- 
ruary, was required to sing the role of Mar- 
guerite the other evening, on five minutes’ 
notice. She did the difficult job with praise- 
worthy poise and distinction, and no one 
suspected that she had had no rehearsal and 
had never before set foot on that stage. I 
do not know that I have ever heard the 
opening lines (nothing more difficult in all 
opera) so exquisitely sung. Miss Nevada’s 
delivery of the Jewel Song won warm ap- 
plause. 


Paris.—The 


FRENCH MUSICIANS 

In the twentieth year of its activity and 
unter the presidency of Mario Roustan 
(Minister of Public Instruction and Fine 
Arts), the Salon des Musiciens Francais, 
its 136 concert in the hall of the old 
The purpose of the organiza- 
tion is to make known works of French 
composers; in a word, to give them all 
a chance. At the present solemnity, too 
lengthy to permit of detailed review, the 
following opuses were performed: songs by 
Chaminade, Mignan, Roesgen-Champion and 
Henry Vasseur; La Cantate de Sainte- 
Marie-Magdeleine and Chevauchée du Cid, 
by d’Indy; L’Hymne aux Morts and Resur 
rection, by Marc Delmas; pieces for piano, 
for violin and for cello, by Lacroix, Leon 
Moreau and Gennaro; and, finally, in mem- 
ory of d’Indy and Delmas, portions of Mors 
et Vita, by Gounod 

Among the interpreters were Mmes. Mas- 
son, Heilbronner, Fabregues, Nelbo, Wil- 
laume, vocalists; Mmes. Bonniol, Clement, 
Lacroix, Piltan and Thomas _ Ladoux, 
pianists; Mme. Roesgen-Champion, harpsi- 
chordist-pianist; Messrs. Baldous, Fouques, 
Leullier, singers; Gennaro, Jacob, organists ; 
Emile Mendels, violinist; Sautreau, violist; 
Smirnoff, cellist; and the chorus and sym- 
phony orchestra of the Francais and Hero- 
Ique 


Lave 
Conservatoire. 


societies. 


More Mopern Music 

The Societé Nationale de Musique gave 
its 531st outburst of modernity in the Salle 
Chopin. It was a program of first auditions 
of compositions by French composers. And 
again, for lack of space, I cannot pause to 
comment on each one of them. The list was 
Prelude, Variations and Finale, on a 
Gregorian hymn, (for flute, oboe, clarinet, 
English horn, and bassoon), by Yvonne 
Desportes (played by Messrs. Devred, 
Desert, Cayol, Courtinat, Plessier) ; Quatre 
poemes Grecs (poems by the Countess de 
Noallies), by Louis Vierne (sung by 
Madeleine Mallet-Richepin, accompanied by 
the composer); Preludes pour quatre 
églogues de Virgile, (for flute, clarinet, 
English horn and harp), by George Hugon 
(interpreted by George Boo, Gaston 
Hamelin, Louis Vuillermoz and Mlle. Ingel- 
brecht) ; Ad — Delphini, (nine pieces 
for piano), by George Migot (Elen Foster, 
jianist); Deux Melodies, by Daniel- Lesur 
(sung by G. Cathelat, composer at the 
piano); and sonata in G minor, (for violin 
and piano), by Paul Le Flem (Mme. Bar- 
billon-Jolivet, violinist, Mlle. Valmier, 
pianist). 

THE ORCHESTRAS 

Among the more successful orchestral 
concerts, was Alfred Casella’s, conducting 
the Paris Symphony. He presented a 
Cherubini overture (1817); Concerto dell’- 
estate, by Pizzetti (first performance in 
Paris); Musique sur l'eau, by Schmitt; 
L’Etranger, d’Indy, (sung bv Madeleine 
Leymo) ; and Scarlattiana and La Giara, by 
Casella. 

A concert of music by Honegger, under 
his direction, was given by the Pasdeloup 
Orchestra with considerable success. Solo- 
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ists for the occasion were G. Marchesinis, 
cellist, and Emile Brun, recitant. The list 
comprised Music for Phédre, J’avais un fidele 
amant; symphony, Parvis de la cathédrale; 
concerto for cello; and Rugby. 
BacH IN Paris 
People who give credence to the legend 
that “the great provincial” is unappreciated 
in Paris, are unacquainted with the work 
of the Bach Society which, for a goodly 
number of years, has been systematically de- 
voted to the propagation of Bach’s music in 


THE BELGIAN PIANO STRING QI 


Varcel Maas, piano; Charies Foidart, viola; 


Georges Lykoudi, 
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Numbers played by the Belgian Piano- 
String Quartet (Maas, piano; Lykoudi, vio- 
lin; Foidart, viola; Wetzels, cello), consisted 
of the fourth quartet in G major, by Johann 
Christian Bach; Suite-Divertissement, by 
Alexandre Tansman; and second quartet in 
A major (op. 26), by Brahms. The style, 
warmth and verve of the interpreters were 
particularly admired and applauded, by 
Their Majesties and the entire assembly. 
The Belgian Piano-String Quartet is verit- 
ably a unique group and their native country 
has no ambassadors more efficacious than 
they. After the Tansman number, the com- 
poser was invited to the Royal box, where 
the King and the Queen (Her Majesty is 
herself an accomplished musician and pupil 
of Ysaye) offered the young Polish musician 
their hearty compliments. A brilliant recep- 
tion terminated this beautiful séance of art. 

Musica Courter MUSICALE 

On January 24, your Paris representative 

offered a soirée of harpsichord music to nu- 


’ARTET OF BRUSSELS 
Joseph Wetzels, cello. 


violin; 


(Photo by Alban, Paris) 


France. The efforts of the society invari- 
ably have artistic and box-office success, a 
pretty strong argument in favor of the or- 
ganization. Its director, Gustave Bret, gave 
a Bach concert the other evening, with the 
Paris Symphony Orchestra. He presented 
the following: cantata (Wachet auf), con- 
certo in C, for three pianos (Mmes. Pig- 
nari, Schavelson-Lobin, L. Descaves) ; and 
Magnificat (Mmes. Barseiliac, Cernay, Blot, 
Messrs. Verroust and Laggé, soloists). 
Leners Go FRENCH 

What a wonderful concert. The Lener 
String Quartet played the Franck, Debussy 
and Ravel quartets (Salle Pleyel). What 
perfect ensemble, romantic interpretation, 
technical finesse and tonal beauty. The large 
audience enjoyed a rare musical soirée. The 
players were recalled numerous times be- 
tween performances, and at the end of the 
concert received a rousing ovation. 

RussiAN MopERNS 

The Russian Musical Society, as the name 
suggests, exists for the purpose of serving 
Russian art and artists. The organization 
sponsors numerous concerts and meetings 
throughout the season, featuring Russian 
works and virtuosos. The concert the other 
evening was devoted to the following first 
hearings: Serenade, for English horn, clar- 
inet, strings and harp, by Konstantinoff 
(Mlle. Gutman, Messrs. Volpine, Kousnetz- 
off, Leoni, Zirkine, Schmitt, Anastasion, 
Taltavoul) ; Five Preludes, by Pomerantzeff 
(pianist, Bodalew) ; Poéme Romantique and 
Etude, for piano, by Chamie (Mme. Lam- 
pel); Four Pieces for cello, by Strimer 
(cellist Zirkine and the composer); Four 
Etudes and Cortége, by Trebinsky, played 
by the composer; and a number of songs by 
Sabaneiew, sung by Seletzky. 

Roya. CoNCERT 

The Belgian Court, justly known as the 
most musical of Europe, continues to give 
encouragement to the development of the 
arts. On January 20, Their Majesties, the 
King and Queen of Belgium, offered a con- 
cert of chamber music in the charming 
theatre of the Royal Chateau of Laeken. 
At this concert (to which your Paris cor- 
respondent was invited), many notables of 
Belgian official and artistic society were 
seen, as well as writers and important critics 
from various parts of Europe. 


merous friends of the Musical Courier. The 
artist of the occasion was Mme. Paule de 
Lestang, French harpsichordist, known 
throughout Europe for the refinement, tech- 
nical perfection and musicianship of her 
playing. She performed a list by Dufy, 
Dandrieu, Rameau, Pescetti, Scarlatti, Mar- 
cello, Dagincourt, Couperin, Frescobaldi, 
Arne, Schubert, Mozart, and last, but not 
least, sonata in E major by the American 
composer Reinagle (1756-1809)—its first 
hearing in Europe, at least for modern times. 

The work, which came as a revelation 
to the listeners, was immediately appreciated 
and declared fully as interesting as European 
pieces of the corresponding epoch. 

Among the many guests who heard this 
musicale were Mme. Blanche Marchesi, 
singer and teacher, who has just completed 
another book on vocal art; her son, the 
Baron Anzon; J. G. Prod’homme, librarian 
and director of the Library and Museum of 
the Paris Opéra; Mme. J. G. Prod’homme; 
Robert Soetens, French violinist; Boyan 
Ikanomow, Bulgarian composer; Alexandre 
Tansman ; Walter Rummel, pianist, and Mrs. 
Rummel; the artist Alban: Julien Krein, 
Russian composer; Joseph Ravotto, Amer- 
ican writer; John Terizzano, Italian cinema 
director; Albert Roussel; John Brownlee, 
baritone of the Paris and Covent Garden 
Operas; Mrs. John Brownlee; Isadore 
Fried, American composer, and Mrs. Fried 
(known as Mme. Hoffmann, American 
dancer); J. D. Townsend, director of the 
Methodist Memorial of Paris, and Mrs. 
Townsend, soprano; Alexander Steinert, 
American composer; Lloyd Hartshorne, 
American painter, and Mrs. Hartshorne. 

IrvING SCHWERKE. 


Rene Maison for Berlin 

Rene Maison, of the Chicago Opera, who 
has been so successful this season as Lohen- 
grin and Parsifal, has been engaged to sing 
these two roles at the Berlin Staatsoper in 
March. 

Mr. Maison is now under the exclusive 
management of the Civic Concert Service, 

ma E. Harshbarger, president. 
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Berlin 


(Continued from page 5) 
enthusiastic youngsters also turn out in num- 
bers to do homage to the son of their master, 
and there is presently much quaffing and car- 
olling in praise of “Frau Musika” (who, in 
spite of time and baroque circumstance, has 
wickedly lured Herr Graener’s thoughts in 
the direction of Puccini). 

In the second act Friedemann, properly 
dazzled by the festive goings-on in the home 
of Count Briihl, makes tender advances to 
the Count’s daughter, Antonie, and is further 
indiscreet enough to accept a nocturnal in- 
vitation and a key from the Count’s seduc- 
tive wife in full sight and hearing of one 
of Brihl’s jealous retainers. The musical 
contest having turned into a solo concert 
through Marchetti’s abrupt disappearance 
Friedemann, improvising on a theme pro- 
posed by the Countess, sings that so-called 
“Aria di Giovannini,’ Willst du dein Herz 
mir schenken, which musicological research 
has variously attributed to Giovannini and 
to Bach, but which only fictional license 
could ascribe to Friedemann. 

This song is the signal for the young mu- 
sician’s betrayal by Briihl’s scheming lackey. 
Friedemann is seized and thrown into prison. 
The last act shows the released but broken 
composer two years later in the home of his 
friend, Doles. Aroused by the sound of 
wedding bells in the neighboring church, he 
dashes to the organ loft, there to play “the 
overture to the joy of two souls,” who 
chance, unfortunately, to be his own beloved 
Antonie and the Briihl minion, who betrayed 
him. Of course the wretched bride, hearing 
Friedemann’s playing and apparently recog- 
nizing his style, rushes with a shriek up the 
steps only to see her beloved expire of 
grand opera disease at the very console. 
(Stage whisper: The real Friedemann lived 
to be nine years older than his father !) 

Wuat GraENerR Dip 

Of Graener’s music there is no need to 
speak at length. It is the honest and expert 
carpentry of a sixty-year-old craftsman who 
has headed various German conservatories, 
who knows his orchestra, his counterpoint, 
his Reger, his Pfitzner and who, for all his 
fluency, probably never had an important 
or an original musical idea in his life. It 
sounds well on the whole and it goes 
smoothly into one ear and out of the other. 
But it creates little or no feeling of the 
period it aims to delineate, in spite of its 
wilful bits of fugato, its harpsichord tinkling 
intermittently in the orchestra and the in- 
dustrious and adroit manipulation of the 
hard-worked old B-A-C-H motto. Further- 
more, it is disconcerting to hear in an opera 
about Bach the siren voices of Puccini and 
Richard Strauss. Yet judging by Graener 
it is only a very short step from Willst du 
dein Herz mir schenken to the Rosenkavalier 
trio. 

From Schwerin the Stadtische Oper im- 
ported the conductor Werner Ladwig to 
pilot the new production—an office which 
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the guest performed in highly conscientious 
style. There were fair to middling stage pic- 
tures by Gustav Vargo and a prettily cos- 
tumed ballet, whose best feature was a group 
of adorable children. Hans Fidesser, dry of 
voice, but otherwise convincing in demeanor 
and action, effectively embodied Bach’s scape- 
grace son. Gerhard Hiisch’s admirable 
Count Brith! and Mafalda Salvatini’s volup- 
tuous Countess were the other outstanding 
elements in the representation. There was 
unquestionably sincerity in the enthusiasm 
which the audience visited upon opera and in- 
terpreters alike. 
MANEN-BEETHOVEN 

An early violin concerto in C major by 
Beethoven, composed in all probability about 
1788, was performed here for the first time 
by the Spanish violinist, Juan Manén, at a 
benefit concert in conjunction with the Berlin 
Symphony Orchestra, under Dr. Ernst Kun- 
wald. Beethoven never finished the concerto, 
which is a fragment of 259 bars consisting 
of an introduction for orchestra, the first solo 
passage, the second tutti, the beginning of 
the development for the solo instrument and 
a transitional motive. The score, written on 
coarse paper, lay for years in the archives of 
the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna. 
Josef Hellmesberger made a completion of 
it, which was published by _ Friedrich 
Schreiber; but Manén, finding Hellmesber- 
ger’s score alien to the style and spirit of 
Beethoven, determined to finish it himself. 

The completion is made very skilfully in 
the Beethoven manner, but the work, in spite 
of two or three ingratiating subjects resem- 
bling the themes of Beethoven’s earliest 
chamber music, is light-waisted music and 
Manén (who played it with admirable style 
and finish) has spun it out to altogether ex- 
cessive length, 


Gerhardt Celebrates Silver Jubilee 

Lonpvon.—Mme. Elena Gerhardt is shortly 
to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
her first appearance in London, on which 
occasion she will repeat the program which 
she gave twenty-five years ago. This will be 
followed a fortnight later by another recital 
at which she is singing songs by Mendels- 
sohn, Brahms and Hugo Wolf. 

For both these recitals Mme. Gerhardt 
will be accompanied by Ivor Newton, who 
has been her English collaborator in recent 
years. In her London debut she was accom- 
panied by the late Arthur Nikisch. 

G. C. 


American Work Performed 
in Vienna 

A new work, Theme and Variations for 
orchestra and piano, by the American com 
poser Kay Statler of Buffalo, N. Y., was re- 
cently played in Vienna by the Frauen- 
Symphonie Orchestra. Miss Statler, a pupil 
of Josef Lhevinne, Kathryn McCarthy and 
Rubin Goldmark, has also studied in Vienna 
with the Hungarian composer, Dr. Eugen 
Zador. 








Foreign News in Brief 











Sibelius Completes New Symphony 
Hetstncrors—Jan_ Sibelius has completed 
his new symphony (No. 8), which will have 
its American premiére this spring. R. P. 


its 
New French Works 


Paris—At a concert recently given in the 
Salle Debussy, a number of compositions by 
the gifted French composer and harpsichord- 
ist, Mme. Marguerite Roesgen-Champion, 
were heard for the first time: sonata for 
two pianos (Maurice Servais and the com- 
poser); Faunesque and Chevre-pied, _for 
piano, played by Mme. Roesgen-Champion ; 
and a number of songs, interpreted by Lili 
Fabregue, Mme. Mansion and the — 


St. Eustache Music 

Parts—Skilled workmen have practically 
completed the restoration of the great 7,000- 
pipe organ of the Church of Saint Eustache, 
and its mighty music is to fill the church 
on the afternoon of February 16 at the touch 
of Joseph Bonnet, who has been organist 
there since 1906. ‘ 8, 

Delius Still Composing 

Lonpon.—According to the Daily Tele- 
graph, Delius, virtually blind and paralyzed, 
has with the aid of an amanuensis completed 
a new orchestral work, a Fantastic Dance, 
and a setting of Verlaine’s poem, Avant que 
tu t’en ailles, for solo voices and piano. Del- 
ius is seventy years of age and living at 
Grez-sur-Loing, France. GS. 


Netherlandsch Concert Bureau Activities 
Tue Hacue.—The Netherlandsch Concert 
Bureau J. Beek, at The Hague, Holland, 
has arranged tours this season through Hol- 
land, Germany, Poland, Austria, Italy, Spain, 
France and Belgium for the English piano 
duettists, Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson 
and also for Nikolai Orloff, pianist. Under 
Mr. Beek’s management, Argentina appeared 


at the Royal Comedy, The Hague. On Jan- 
uary 29, the bureau organized a_ special 
chamber music concert with the Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
conductor, with Leon Goossens as soloist. 


Havana Hears Barrére Little Symphony 
Havana—The Barrére Little Symphony 
gave three concerts before the Sociedad Pro- 
Arte Musical on January 26, 27 and 29. The 
concerts were a complete success, the audi- 
ences applauding heartily after each number. 
Mr. Barrére continues to be the same great 
flute soloist. Mention should also be made 
of the orchestra’s first violinist, Mischa 
Elzon, for his excellent performances. 
O. de A. 
Quartet Prize 
CoLtoGNe.—The 1,000 mark ($238) prize 
offered by the Bruinier Quartet for the best 
string quartet by a German composer, fell 
to Max Pauels, of this city, who won over 
144 other competitors. Bm. Fs 


Czech Cantata 

PraGcue.—A new cantata, Death of Oecedi- 

pus, by Conrad Beck, had its premiére here. 
Bars Foreign Bands 

CopENHAGEN.—No foreign orchestral mu- 
sicians are to be admitted to Denmark until 
further notice, owing to the unemployment 
situation. This affects chiefly members of 
dance bands, and seven such orchestras now 
playing in Copenhagen have been notified 
that they must leave the country. Fe 


Radio Surplus 

Lonpon.—The British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration has announced that all musical audi- 
tions have been stopped for six months. 
Two thousand singers and instrumentalists 
have passed the necessary tests and are on 
the waiting list for engagements. “If we 
gave a single engagement to each of the 
artists who has passed auditions,” says an 
official of the corporation, “it would take 
three years to go through the ae — 
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PiRACY, CIVILIZED PROGRAMS 
AND RETURN OF COLUMBIA 
SERIES, LEAD AIR EVENTS 


Boccanegra Involved But Effective—Mrs. Coolidge’s Chamber 
Musicales at Library of Congress—Triumph 
for Woman’s Chorus 


By ALFRED HUMAN 


distinguished music — was 
Library of Congress 
on Sunday morning, just about church time 
But the catch lies in the fact that the 
government provided only the auditorium. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge of New 
York and Pittsfield, Mass., made possible 
our government’s apparent philanthropy 

Quietly, without heralding, the chamber 
was launched by the Musical 
Art Quartet, smooth and animated 
presentation of two works, the Beethoven 
quartet, op. 95, No. 11 and the Dumka 
and finale from Dvorak’s E flat, op. 51 

For several weeks now, you will hear 
through NBC-WJZ_ hour-long ensemble 
programs from the Library of Congress: 
the Elshuco Trio, the Kroll Sextet, the 
London Quartet; Nina Koshetz, soprano, 
with the Philharmonic Quartet; and Jacques 
Gordon, violinist, with Lee Pattison, pianist. 

Mrs. Coolidge thus graciously points the 
way All the governments of Europe have 
similar series for their broadcast 
listeners. Even during these febrile times 
such programs continue, as if to prove that 
all foreign loans are not being spent for 
new and better wars. 

When the government decide to 
shoulder such a civilizing work, we may 
breathe easily on one point: if the music is 
projected under the aegis of the Library 
of Congress, there is a musician in charge 
who will lend his productive artistic serv 

to Carl Engel, 


That refers, of course, 
Chief of the Music Division, Library of 
who has been the guiding spirit 
some 


Coolidge’s philanthropy for 


Musk and 


broadcast from the 


music series 
with the 


sponsored 
| 


does 


ces 


Congress, 
of Mrs 
years. 

* * * 
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some seventy-five years ago, were set be- 
fore the broadcasting audience by the Met- 
ropolitan on Saturday, with the cooperation 
of the stirring Tibbett, Martinelli, MUller, 
Pinza, and others, as duly reported on an- 
other page. 

Narrator Taylor’s tone production was 
not up to the usual standard of beauty, as 
if he were slightly obfuscated by the laby- 
rinthian libretto. What a plot! 

+ 2 
Artists Broadcast 


Columbia Concerts Corporation announces 
a series of Sunday evening broadcasts of 
non-sponsored programs over the coast-to- 
network of Columbia Broadcasting 
The ie began on February 7 
with a two-piano program by Ethel Bart- 
lett and Rae Robertson. Tomorrow (Feb- 
ruary 14) Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, is 
to be heard. The schedule thereafter is: 
February 21, Nathan Milstein, Russian 
violinist, in his first broadcast; 28, Ethel 
Fox, soprano, and Allan Jones, tenor; 
March 6, Hans Barth, playing both the 
harpsichord and piano; 13, Marian Ander- 
son, contralto; 20, Robert Goldstand, pian- 
ist; 27, Maria Kurenko, soprano; and 
April 3, Elsa Alsen, soprano, in a Wag- 
nerian program. 


Columbia Concerts 


coast 
System. 


* * 
From Germany 

Just as the disarmament conferenciers sit 
down to talk peace here comes this pro- 
gram from Germany devoted to yodelers— 
yodelers, we said, abetted by a hundred 
Bavarian zithern. Seriously, the yodeling 
of the Bavarian homeland airs and the 
zithering of the hosts—not an unpleasant 
noise—must have brought nostalgia to Bay- 
reuth artists and natives scattered over the 
earth. So far, these broadcasts of the 
German, company, through NBC-WEAF, 
have brought us the Steiner String Quartet, 
a political talk, and the voice of Heinrich 
Schlusnus, baritone of the Berlin State 
Opera. . 

a 
Impressions of a Week 

Prepare for the George Washington del- 
uge, beginning February 22 when President 
Hoover will say to Walter Damrosch, “You 
may fire when you're ready, Gridley.” 
Months of G. W. programs, twenty-eight 
major nights on NBC alone. hree 
singers, all sopranos, introduced themselves 
at the studios last week, each with the name 
of Martha Washington, and each a direct 
descendant, of course. George Wash- 
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ington also appeared, a smiling six-foot 
Negro basso, who did not claim anything, 
of course, For the asking you may 
have a brochure, “Washington as a Friend 
and Patron of Music,” from the Bicen- 
tennial Commission, Washington, D. C.... 


Basil Ruysdael, of the deep and melodious 
speaking voice, belonged to Gatti-Casazza’s 
flock until a few years ago. . . . Now he is 
the philosopher of the Red " Lacquer and 
Jade Hour, WOR, one of the fixed planets 
in the ether. These admirable pro- 
grams, with Ruysdael’s voice intoning East- 
ern wisdom against a background of excel- 
lent music, maintain a grip on a vast audi- 
ence. . Every deep voiced baritone now- 
adays is pining for a philosopher’s job, like 
Ruysdael’s—not for the philosophy that’s 
in it, we regret to report. 

Wellesley College’s choir is staging a 
series of programs on Monday afternoons, 
WABC-Columbia. The eighty-nine women 
are singing well, with warmth and precision, 
under Maurice Kirkpatrick. . . . The 
Wellesleyans sing with virtuosic ease in 
secular and sacred offerings. . glee and 
choral music of all schools and ages. 


Sunday usually brings forth surcease from 
the usual run of radio programs, for exam 
ple Albert von Doenhoff played, WJZ, with 
the American ,Pro-Arte Quartet. It was a 
sterling performance of the Brahms piano 
quintet, op. 34, typical of the musicianly 
artist, von Doenhoff, and the ensemble play- 
ers. . . . Again proving that a piano quin- 
tet can function with proper balance on the 
ether, when the pianist is willing (like von 
Doenhoff) to foreswear dominance. 
WOR’S technicians also deserve 
spect in these delicate matters. 


our re- 


George Shackley’s Choir Invisible, WOR, 
with orchestra and soloists, keeps up a high 
average of offerings. . Shackley also di- 
rects Red Lacquer and Jade, and a few 
other periods. - 


The Perole String Quartet, in the Bee- 
thoven Quartet, op. 59, No. 1, with Gordon 
Thomas, tenor, in half a ‘dozen Gluck, 
Haydn and Handel songs, gave lustre to 
WOR’s Sunday policy... . 


A whole hour was devoted by Josef 
Pasternack to a program that contained 
’most everything from Friml to Verdi arias, 
a  Saint-Saéns contralto number (one 
guess) and more. The artists appearing 
with the Pasternack Concert Orchestra— 
congratulations for not insisting on calling 
it a symphony orchestra, Mr. Pasternack 
-were Nelson Eddy, baritone; Lois Ben- 
nett, soprano; Veronica Wiggins, contralto; 
the Hoffman Singers. Under the compe- 
tent Pasternack, the time passed briskly and 
pleasantly. And what a relief from an or- 
dinary “fifteen” minute program—in reality 
nine or ten minutes of program and the rest 
talk. 


Nethensl Rodolph von Grofe, who con- 
ducted the musicians’ benefit concert Sun- 
day, is the real revolutionist of latter-day 
popular music. He scored Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue and thus helped launch 
that young man on the Carnegie Hall phase 
of his career. Ferde Grofe, as he prefers 
to be called, was also the real wonder work- 
er for Paul Whiteman, providing the in- 
genious orchestrations for which many 
musicians have been given credit. . . . Like 
his cousin, the ghost-writer, the arranger is 
usually satisfied to melt invisibly into the 
background. 


Speaking of Grofe and such invisible em- 
perors, there is one of our favorite enter- 
tainers of the air, Purves Pullen, originally 
of Akron, Ohio, who supplies those en- 
chanting animal noises and the like for NBC 
artists. Pullen can reproduce the roar of 
a Pashawaur tiger, or a plain tiger, or the 
growl of a new vice-president with equal 
facility . an engaging fellow. 


We have repeatedly referred to the 
Rochester, N. Y., broadcasts, over the NBC 
network. Dr. Howard Hanson, director of 
the Eastman School of Music, reminds us 
that Papa Haydn is also deserving of a bi- 
centennial celebration. — reams Haydn 
program on February 10, with Samuel Belov 
conducting the Eastman school orchestra. 

Then on February 24 Hanson will 
present a worthy program in honor of G. 
W. . . . and on March 9 and March 16, 


February 13, 1932 
ON TWO PROGRAMS 


SIDNEY SUKOENIG, 
concert pianist, broadcast three times in one 
week over WJZ and WEAF. He appeared 
on the Damrosch Appreciation Hour, on the 
Artists’ Service Hour; and on January 31 
played in the Dvorak quintet for piano and 
strings with the Musical Art Quartet. 








Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis, under Herman 


Genhart. . 


Edward MacDowell’s compositions were 
presented for half an hour, WABC-Colum- 
bia, as a part of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs series Several of the 
better known songs were offered by Rhoda 
Arnold, soprano, and Crane Calder, bass, 
while Vera Eakin played the first movement 
of the Sonata Tragica. . Still better, the 
whole of the MacDowell piano concerto was 
broadcast from Rochester, during the pre- 
vious week... . 

Next year, we trust, the Chicago Civic 
Opera forces will return to the air under 
conditions befitting the excellence of their 
broadcast. More time than thirty 
minutes, a more impressive presentation, for 
example .Martha ended the Chicago 
opera broadcasting for the season, the thir- 
teenth air performance of the winter and the 
fifth consecutive year of NBC auspices. 


That was a delicate conception last Fri- 
day, the NBC Music Appreciation Hour de- 
voted by Walter Damrosch and his orches- 
tra to explaining how the fairy tale has 
been translated into the language of music 
by various composers. 


What would the sseiiiainlediiiliea do with- 
out Victor Herbert? Without pausing for 
a reply, Herbert’s birthday was celebrated 
over WEAF last week by Harold Sanford 
and orchestra. Some of the Natoma 
music and lesser known bits emphasized that 
our old friend wrote more than the Gypsy 
Love Song, Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life and 
the other poor victims of aerial mistreat- 
ment. As a tribute to Herbert why not 
declare a moratorium on a few numbers? 

The “voice of a thousand shades” is the 
title conferred on a new Columbia tenor. 
. . . We are watching for his début, despite 
the title and the implication of the deadly 
night-shade. 


Elizabeth Lennox is now, after some years of 
steady broadcasting, featuring he ‘r own week 
ly series of recitals over NBC-W ia 
Miss Lennox’s voice falls gratefully on the 
ear and she sings good music, as a former 
concert artist should. Contraltos need 
not languish on the air, as they do in opera. 
But this does not mean that more Bran 

gaenes and Fricas are needed in the studios; 
the line is two miles long, just ten miles 
shorter than the soprano waiting line. 


Nat Shilkret, reproduction conductor par 
excellence, might be heralded as “the com- 
poser of a thousand compositions,” but, for- 
tunately, he is not. At the risk of dis- 
couraging other leaders who yearn for the 
open spaces, we might mention that Shilkret 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Carmen and Lohengrin Feature 
Boston’s Initial Week of Opera 


Chicago Company Also Presents Madame Butterfly and Aida 
— Capacity Audience Hears Paderewski 


Boston——A much debated version of 
Carmen and an exceptional performance of 
Lohengrin were the outstanding events in 
the first part of the two weeks’ engagement 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company at 
the Boston Opera House, beginning with 
a performance of Tosca on Monday evening, 
February 1, as described in last week’s 
Musical Courier. 

CARMEN, FepruaRy 2 


Conchita Supervia made her Boston dé- 
but in the title rdle. From the very first 
it was apparent that here was a personal- 
ity—but not an objectionable one. In a 
characterization that was so well studied 
that everything seemed quite natural, the 
Spanish singer presents a credible person— 
youthful, sensual, selfish, superstitious, gay 
and sombre fitfully—rather than an oper- 
atic symbol. Her voice, which is used sole- 
ly for enhancement of the dramatic text 
and scene, we liked very much, as did most 
of the reviewers here. But the public 
looked and listened with mixed emotions. 
Her singing style was a bit too radical. 

The rest of the cast, for the most part, 
offered a curious mixture of vocal and 
dramatic style. Antonio Cortis, the Don 
Jose, has a good voice, but he was out of 
keeping with the character. John Charles 
Thomas, however, sang very well as Es- 
camillo, giving an extraordinarily apt char- 
acterization of the rdle. Leola Turner sang 
here for the first time as Micaela, capably 
but without distinction. Thelma Votipka 
was the Frasquita, and Louise Bernhardt 
made a pleasing début as Mercedes. 

The stage direction, under Dr. Otto 
Erhardt, was well conceived and executed, 
representing a vast improvement over pre- 
ceding versions. Similarly Emil Cooper, 
the conductor, presented a fresh, original 
interpretation of the score. Rarely has the 
chorus sung more expressively. 


LOHENGRIN, Fepruary 3 (MATINEE) 


The production of Lohengrin was an ex- 
cellent answer to those who are continually 
bewailing the passing of the “old days.” 
Here was great singing indeed; every artist 
listed on the program sang dangerously 
close to perfection. Foremost, of course, 
was Lotte Lehmann, heard and seen here 
for the first time as Elsa, justifying her 
reputation as a_ great singer and great 
actress. Her voice is of beautiful quality, 
and was rarely forced; and it was used 
with extraordinary expressiveness. Paolo 
Marion, who appeared as Lohengrin, was 
also new to Boston, and made the on-looker 
grateful for a German-schooled tenor who 
does not gargle and who offers some visual 
illusion as the Knight of the Grail. The 
third début was that of Hans Hermann 
Nissen, whose fine baritone voice and artis- 
tic intelligence accounted for an interesting 
Telramund. The others had been seen in 
their réles here in previous seasons—Alex- 
ander Kipnis as King Henry and Maria 
Olszewska as Ortrud; but the writer jumps 
at the opportunity to heap new encomiums 
on these two artists. 

With such an experienced singer as Ed- 
ward Habich in the rédle of relatively un- 
important King’s Herald, the exceptional 
stature of this cast may be realized. What 
stood out perhaps even more was their co- 
operation, the fact that each person was 
but a part in the unfolding drama. The 
performance was enhanced by great stage- 
ment (especially as reflected in handling 
of the crowds) and -by the admirable con- 
ducting of Egon Pollak, whose support to 
the singers was perfectly balanced and who 
gave one of the finest readings of the pre- 
lude we have ever heard. 

MADAME ButTerFLy, FesruAryY 3 
(EventInc) 


Puccini’s ever-popular work was the oc- 
casion of the début of Rosetta Pampanini, 
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Italian singer, in the title role. Her de- 
lineation of Cio-Cio-San was a combination 
of beautiful singing and acting so artful 
that it seemed natural. That it was a more 
earthly Cio-Cio-San than the fragile crea- 
ture one is accustomed to see on the oper- 
atic stage made it no less engaging, in the 
opinion of this writer. Other reviewers 
found basis for disagreement in this respect, 
though the audience was exceedingly en- 
thusiastic. Victor Damian, likewise new in 
these parts, disclosed as Sharpless a reso- 
nant and well-used baritone voice, and an 
ability to make alive the customarily vague 
and undefined Consul. Charles Hackett 
was the Pinkerton, and Helen Ornstein, as 
Suzuki, a serviceable foil to Butterfly. 
Roberto Moranzoni conducted. 
Apa, Fesruary 4 

The presentation of Aida was a sort of 
operatic holiday: there was plenty of fine 
singing, plenty of brilliant climaxes from 
chorus and orchestra, but apparently no at- 
tempt to make the drama effective. Almost 
everyone concerned went his or her own 
way, disregarding everyone else on stage or 
in the pit. An exception was Claudia 
Muzio, in the title part, who consistently 
adhered to a moving characterization. On 
a lesser scale, Cesare Formichi invested the 
role of Amonasro with verisimilitude. 
Cyrena Van Gordon was content to con- 
fine most of her attention to the vocal side 
of the Amneris role—and no one can deny 
her opulent powers in this respect. Paul 
Althouse, substituting at short notice for 
the incapacitated Mr. Marshall as Radames, 
performed capably and sang his resounding 
arias with dignity and vigor. Chase Baro- 
meo was the King and Virgilio Lazzari 
the High Priest. Mr. Moranzoni conducted. 

PADEREWSKI AT SYMPHONY HALL 


With the opera commanding almost com- 
plete attention, and with the symphony or- 
chestra out of town, managers refrained 
from hazardous undertakings in the concert 
halls with one exception,—Paderewski, who 
played at Symphony Hall on January 31, 
and who was probably the only performer 
who could have, at such a time, attracted 
an audience that filled the house. His pro- 
gram ranged through the Beethoven sonata 
in C minor, op. 111; the Schumann F sharp 
minor sonata, a prelude and fugue of Bach; 
and a long group of Chopin pieces. As to 
the behavior of the audience and _ this 
writer’s impressions, it is enough to refer 
the reader to the brilliant paragraphs writ- 
ten by Leonard Liebling in Variations in a 
recent issue. 

The Longy School of Music has an in- 
teresting series of concerts, held on Tues- 
day evenings, employing members of the 
faculty as performers. Among them was 
that of February 9, which included a Bee- 
thoven trio for flute, violin and viola; a 
Mozart trio for piano, clarinet and viola; 
a tabloid version of the third scene of the 
first act of Die Walkitre; and a group of 
traditional songs sung by Rulon Robison. 
Other artists listed were G. Bladet (flute) ; 
G. Elcus (violin); L. Artieres (viola); F 
Tillotson (piano); P. Mimart (clarinet) ; 
and Aniceta Shea (soprano). 

A program of chamber music, in which 
Bostonians are exhibiting a revival of in- 
terest, is to be given by the Boston Uni- 
versity College of Music. The performers 
are the Hoffman String Quartet; (Jacques 
Hoffman, Lloyd Stonestreet, Hans Werner 
and Carl Barth), Victor Polatschek, clar- 
inet; and Alfred De Voto, pianist. A first 
performance of Prokofieff’s overture on 
Yiddish themes, for clarinet, string orches- 
tra and piano is one of the features. 

Over $2,600 was netted for the Unem- 
ployment Fund through the concert given 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, led by 
Serge Koussevitzky, on January 30. George 
Gershwin was soloist in his second rhap- 
sody, which had had its first performance 
the day previously. The fund was further 
swelled by the voluntary contribution, on 
the part of each member of the orchestra, 
of a day’s pay each month for the balance 
of the season. M. S. 


Current Engagements for 
‘ Georgia Stark 


After singing four programs a week for 
the National Broadcasting Company in San 
Francisco, Georgia Stark, soprano, was solo- 
ist with the Hollywood Community Chorus 
in December; was heard over KFI; and 
sang in Rigoletto for the San Pedro Opera 
Club. Miss Stark’s January engagements 
were as follows: 5 and 26, KECA; 12, con- 
cert at the San Bernardino Valley Union 
Junior College; and 17, radio engagements 
over KFI and KNX. Recent and forth- 
coming appearances include February 1, Les 
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Huguenots, Hollywood one Reading Club; 
1, 8, 15, 22 and 29, KEC 4, Les Hugue- 
nots, Long Beach Opera Chub 4, KFWB; 
21, concert at the Woman's Athletic Club, 
Los Angeles; March 8, soloist with the 
Whittier Men’s Chorus. During April Miss 
Stark will make a number of appearances in 
Romeo and Juliet and Lucia before the Hol- 
lywood, Long Beach and San Gabriel Valley 
Opera ‘Reading Clubs. 


Late Belgian Sineeds of 
Yehudi Menuhin 


Pro Arte Concerts Celebrate Tenth 
Anniversary—Ostend Announces 
Ambitious Season 


Brussets. — Yehudi Menuhin, visiting 
Brussels for the first time, had an enormous 
success, as was to be expected. From the 
technical point of view, it appears, he has 
little more to learn. As for his interpreta- 
tion of such difficult works as the solo 
sonatas of Bach, the years to come will no 
doubt bring the further complete maturity 
which would be impossible—and even un- 
desirable—in an adolescent artist. 

The Concerts Pro Arte, which this year 
celebrate their tenth anniversary, have given 
us a review of excellent chamber music 
works and some of the most important in 
the evolution of contemporary music; 
among them, the second sonata for piano 
and for violin, by Albert Roussel; the sec- 
ond string quartet of Darius Milhaud ; the 
Serenade for violin and concertante and 
eleven instruments, by Vittorio Rieti; and 
the concerto for piano, brass and harps, by 
Paul Hindemith. 

Alfred Cortot, who appeared with the 
Brussels Orchestra, played the third Rach- 
maninoff concerto, which is not comparable 
in quality to the earlier works of the Rus- 
sian pianist-composer. At the same concert 
we heard with real pleasure the third sym- 
phony of Roussel. 

For the coming summer season, the Kur- 
saal management of Ostend announces as 
conductors, Felix Weingartner, Henri Ver- 
brugghen, Karl Elmendorff, known from 
his work at the Bayreuth festivals, and 
Francois Rasse, of Brussels. Weingartner 
will conduct a program devoted to Berlioz; 
Verbrugghen will confine himself to Bach 
and Brahms, and Elmendorff, to Wagner 
and Strauss. Rasse will lead a series of 
classical concerts, and the soloists will in- 
clude Borowsky, Bosquet and De Grief, 
pianists; Quiroga and Bouillon, violinists; 
and Emanuel Feuermann, cellist. 

A. GETTEMAN. 


NBC Artists Service Honors 
Supervia 


Conchita Supervia was honor guest at a 
reception given by the NBC Artists Service 
at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, February 7, 
following Mme. Supervia’s recital at Town 
Hall that afternoon. Those in attendance 
included Mr. and Mrs. Harry Harkness 
Flagler, Mr. and Mrs. Otto Kahn, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Damrosch, Mrs. Lawrence 
Townsend of Washington, Artur Bodanzky, 
Mme. Maria Jertiza, Mme. Lily Pons, Miss 
Rosa Ponselle, Miss Frances Alda, Miss 
Mary Hoyt Wiborg, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
R. Coward, Mrs. Paul Cravath, Marquise de 
Rau, Miss Lucrezia Bori, Miss Sophie Bras- 
lau, Mr. Edward Ziegler, Mrs. James West 
Roosevelt, Mr. and Mrs. Merlin H. Ayles- 
worth, Mr. and Mrs. David Sarnoff, Mr. 
James Speyer, Mrs. Henry Martyn Alex- 
ander, Miss Florence Austral, John Amadio, 
Mme. Leopold Auer, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Ko- 
chanski, Mme. Marcella Sembrich, Miss 
Gladys Swarthout, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Damrosch, Mr. and Mrs. Schuyler Schieffe- 
lin, Mrs. Elbert H. Gary, Mrs. Charles H. 
Ditson, Mr. and Mrs. Josef Lhevinne, Mr. 
Albert Stoessel, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Stew- 
art Smith, Mrs. Henry Morganthau, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Engles, Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Littell, Mrs. Eugene Savidge, Mr. and 
Mrs. Pierre Luboshutz, Mrs. Edgar Phil- 
lips, Miss Grace Moore, Mme. Nina Koshetz, 
Mrs. Kingore Satterlee, Mr. Richard Well- 
ing, Mr. Hermann Irion, Mr. Lawrence Tib- 
bett, Miss Leonora Corona, Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Beattie, Mr. and Mrs. John David 
Lodge, Dr. and Mrs. A. L. Garbat, Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin Dehn, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
K. Finletter, Mrs. Florence Foster Jenkins, 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Prince, Mr. and 
Mrs. Myron C. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. El- 
dridge Gerry Chadwick, Mrs. Leland Orvis, 
Mrs. S. Stanwood Menken, Miss Annie 
Friedberg, Mr. Frederick Gee of Winnipeg, 
Canada, Miss Elsie Illingworth, Mr. Marks 
Levine, and Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Haas. 


Praise for Roselle 

John Royal, program director of National 
Broadcasting Company, made the following 
statement regarding Anne Roselle when she 
sang with the Cleveland Stadium Opera: 
“Anne Roselle, who will sing the title rdle 
in the opening performance of Aida, is extra- 
ordinary. She is at least next to Ponselle, 
if not as good, and should prove a sensation.” 
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Symphonic Program Draws 
Large Washington 
Audience 


Frieda Hempel, Soloist with Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra, Re- 


ceives Ovation — Conductor 


Kindler Shares Plaudits 


WasHincton, D. C.—Frieda Hempel was 
soloist at the January 31 concert of the 
National Symphony Orchestra, Hans Kind- 
ler, conductor. The program was given at 
Constitution Hall before an audience of 
nearly 4,000. Instrumental numbers in 
cluded an excerpt from Wagner’s Lohen 
grin; Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite; Praeludium 
(Jarnefelt); and dances from Borodin’s 
Prince Igor. The orchestra consistently 
demonstrated the fine tonal and dynamic 
powers which Mr. Kindler’s direction has 
developed, and as on previous occasions, 
proved itself a mobile instrument for its 
leader’s interpretations. 

Miss Hempel offered an aria from Tann- 
hauser and, later, Johann Strauss’ Blue 
Danube. She sang with thorough, musi- 
cianly skill, projecting her music with 
crystalline tone and with dramatic fire. She 
granted an encore of the aria. After her 
singing of the Viennese waltz, she received 
applause increased to the proportions of 
an ovation. Again and again the soprano 
bowed her thanks. The Jarnefelt Prae- 
ludium concluded the program, which, in 
all its elements, was one of the most bril- 
liant of the season. B. S 


Maltese Music 
MALTA.—We are running an opera season 
here from November to April. Among the 
less familiar works on the bill are Francesca 
da Rimini (conducted by its composer, Zan- 
donai); Zaneto, Mascagni; Madam Sans- 
Géne, Giordano, and Rosenkavalier. V. 


MALATESTA 


ritone, Metropolitan Opera Compan: 
VOICE PLACING COACHING OPERA CONCERT 
Studio: 233 West 99th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Riverside 9-3586 


ALBERTO JON AS 


19 W. 85th St. New York 
Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso and Teacher 


HELEN REYNOLDS 


MEZZO SOPRANO 
Management Standard Booking Office 
101 West 58th St., New York 


‘CHASE 


VOICE TEACHER—HISTRIONICS 
STUDIO: 316 West 84th St, New York City 
TRafalgar 17-9192 ENdicott 2-5644 


MME. CLAY-KUZDO 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
Free Auditions—Scholarships 
Five Recent Years in Eur 
21 West 95th Street, New York 


ELBA 


Coloratura Soprano 


ISIDORA NEWMAN 


DISEUSE—Old New Orleans, International 
Monologues and Legends for all ages. 
Standard Bookine Orrics, 101 W. 58TH S8r., 


ROSE RAYMOND 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 
Exponent of TOBIAS MATTHAY Piano 


Principles 
710 West End Ave., N. Y. Riverside 9-3230 


O’TOOL 


TEACHERS COURSES: 
Sherman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Sutor School of Music 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PILAR MORIN 


Voice Production 

Coaching in French, Italian = na Opera 
Mise-en-Scene for Oper 

Studio of the Theater: 601 West 110th Street, New York 
Tel. CAthedral 38-3603 


ARRISON 


Cellist 
Civie Concert Service, Ine, 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
NBC Artists Service, 711 Fifth Ave., New York 
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HALIFAX, N. S. 
Musical successful 
son, under the direction of their able presi- 
dent, Mrs. K. L. Dawson. The programs 
of the meetings have been of a high order, 
and the attendance has been large At the 
second January meeting the Nova Scotian 
lrio presented a classical program. They 
played three trios: Haydn’s trio in A major; 
Mozart’s trio in C major; and Beethoven's 
trio in | The talented members of the 
trio are: H. Fallon, violin; Natalie Littler, 
piano; and Georges Sauve, and direc 
tor. The assisting artist was Flora Spencer, 
contralto, of Windsor. N. S., who aroused 
enthusiasm by singing two operatic arias 
and a group of songs. Sh a voice 
of rare quality and considerable power. Miss 
Spencer is a pupil of Ruth MacDonald, of 
vartment of Acadia University 
its first large concert of the 
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ing with the Chopin sonata in D minor, 
three modern pieces, and Liszt's Au _ bord 
d'une Source, While all numbers were played 
with fine elasticity a delicate feeling for 
contrast, it was in the Chopin that 
Mme. de Kresz played with fire and élan. 
The Fine Arts Course of Acadia Univer- 
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_ HOUSTON, TEX.—tThe contest 
leading roles in the Houston Civic ¢ 
1 duc _— ol [rovatore 

Id recently. The judges were Blanch Foley, 
Dargan-Brooks, Katherine B. Mor 

: Allen Kyle, Judge Ewing 
Swiniord, Horton Corbett, lL. S 

antor E. G. Roundtree 

albot. Those winning first place 
ot Leonora Veta 


and 


tor 
pera 


1s pro was 


aplan, 


were La 


Lewis, 


Lowe Davidson of Houston, and Mrs. Oliver 
Quinn of Galveston, respectively. For the 
Count’s role, Carl S. Roberts and T. G. 
Hargis were the successful singers. The 
role of Ferrando went to Edwin Young and 
Albert Wiggins. Lilly May Crummy of 
Houston, and Valerie Blakeway of Mata- 
gorda were awarded first and second place 
for Inez, Rudolph Coles will sing the part 
of Ruis. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Crampton, baritone 
and soprano; Soeuretta Diehl, violinist ; Mrs. 
George Delhomme, soprano; Maurice Sulli- 
van, bass; with Mrs. James L. Storey as 
accompanist, were presented in a musical 
program at the home of Mrs. Barksdale Stev- 
ens, under the auspices of the auxiliary to 
the Sisters of the Good Shepherd. 

Dr. Henry Barnston’s thirty-second anni- 
versary as Rabbi of Temple Beth Israel was 
celebrated in January at the Abe M. Levy 
Memorial Hall, at which time a talented 
sixteen-year-old violinist, Bernard Tinterow, 
of Galveston, made his début. Young Tin- 
terow has been a pupil of Paul Berge of 
Houston since his ninth year. He gave an 
ambitious program, which included concerto 
in G minor (Max Bruch) ; Serenade Espag- 
nole (Chaminade-Kreisler); Kol Nidrei 
(Max Bruch), and Airs Russes (Wieniaw- 
ski). Rabbi Barnston is a director of the 
Houston Symphony Orchestra Assuciation. 

Bishop Aves chapter of Trinity Episcopal 
( _ gave a pre-lenten musical February 
9, D. Holliger, of Cleveland, Ohio, sang 
komtas from Trovatore. Mr. Holliger 
possesses an excellent tenor voice. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. John Wesley Graham. 
Joe Northrop, pupil of Gregor Jassel, played 
a violin solo; Martha Binde, accompanying. 
Katherine B. Morgan lectured on Browning 
Finding God in Music. Dorothy Louise 
Minor played the incidental music to the 
Browning lecture 

Che Church of Annunciation in Houston is 
making elaborate preparations for the Easter 
music. The church has twenty-five boy 
choristers, and an adult choir of five basses, 
five tenors, four altos and six sopranos. The 
soloists are Mrs. George A. Delhomme, Mrs. 

V. Dolan, Bryan Shanahan, ©. R. Winter- 
and Karl Amelang. The director is Anton 
Dielh; and Mary Jane Allison, the organist, 
is one of the youngest in Texas. 

The Houston Symphony Orchestra _ will 
give its fourth concert on February 18, with 
Uriel Nespoli as conductor. The soloist is 
to be Rhodes Dunlap, pianist, playing the 
concerto in E minor (Chopin). The over- 
ture to Tannhauser (Wagner), suite in D 
major (Bach), symphonic poem, Redemp- 
tion (Cesar Franck) are also on the pro- 
gram. 

Beniamino Gigli scored a triumph in his 
visit to Houston. His program held Intorno 
All, Idol Mio (Costi) ; Il Ritrattto and Ahi! 
Che Quest’ Occhi Miei (Palestrina) ; Plaisir 
d'Amour ( Martin); Du Bist Wie Eine 
Blume (Schumann) ; Standchen (Schubert) ; 
Pena d’Amour (Recli) ; Tes Yeux (Rabey), 
and For You Alone (Goshl). K. B. M. 


OMAHA, NEB.—The Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club, that courageous and indomitable 
company of music enthusiasts which for 
many years past has been regaling the local 
public with musical fare of the highest order, 
is carrying out its program suc- 
cessfully 

\ heavy snowstorm did not prevent a 
good-sized audience from gathering to hear 
the London String Quartet on the occasion of 
its recent presentation here by the club in 
question \ program, rich in content and 


seast yn’ s 
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glamorous in execution, rewarded those who 
attended. Debussy’s quartet in G minor, 
which headed the list, was treated to a 
memorable performance. Equally effective 
and sympathetic was the presentation by the 
four artists of the F major quartet by 
Beethoven, the playing of which was out- 
standing in the way of technical finish and 
the ultimate of musical style. 

A Fairy Suite, by H. Waldo Warner, 
gave opportunity for the projection of many 
moods and fancies and the attainment of 
orchestral effects and colorings usually con- 
sidered quite beyond the reach of the string 
quartet. The London String Quartet was 
cordially received and generously applauded. 

The Joslyn Memorial program for Janu- 
ary 17 was given by Louise Shadduck Zabris- 
kie, organist; Henrietta M. Rees, pianist ; 
and Bettie Zabriskie, cellist. The quartet 
from the First Presbyterian Church assisted. 
The personnel of this quartet is: Gladys 
Moore, soprano; Mrs. Verne Miller, con- 
tralto; Leslie Hayes, tenor; and A. L. 
Hobbs, baritone. The January 24 program 
enlisted the services of Ben Stanley, organ- 
ist; Hazel Smith Eldridge, soprano; and 
Gertrude Weeth, pianst. 

Harriet Clark Price, contralto, was pre- 
sented at the recent meeting of the Friends 
of Music. Assisted by Martin W. Bush at 
the piano, Mrs. Price gave a program which 
drew generously on the song treasures of 
various periods and peoples, and charmed 
her hearers not only by the natural loveliness 
of her voice but also by her uncommon skill 
in interpretation. Lag 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Guy Fraser 
Harrison, conductor of the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra, took the place of Vladimir 
Golschmann, who was incapacitated by ill- 
ness, at the matinée concert January 15, of 
the Rochester Philharmonic, Orchestra. The 
program opened with a good performance 
of Weber’s Freischutz overture followed by 
the Scheherazade suite of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. After intermission came the brilliant 
dances from the Three Cornered Hat, by 
De Falla, together with Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik, of Mozart, in which the orchestra 
was at its best. The De Falla music and 
the Scheherazade brought Mr. Harrison and 
the orchestra cordial welcome from the audi- 
ence. 

Mischa 
Theatre 
teenth, 


Elman played in the Eastman 
series on the evening of the fif- 
with his usual brilliance and per- 
fection of form and tone. After playing 
Handel and Mozart sonatas, Mr. Elman 
presented shorter pieces, including his own 
arrangement of the Beethoven Contredanses. 
The Glazounoff concerto proved a stirring 
and technically virtuosic performance, and 
a generous number of encores was added 
to the printed program in response to en- 
thusiastic demands from the audience, which 
recalled Mr. Elman repeatedly at the end 
of the concert. 

On January 22 the Eastman School of 
Music Orchestra, under the direction of 
Samuel Belov, presented an afternoon con- 
cert in the Eastman Theatre. The program 
included the first movement of the Brahms 
double concerto for violin and cello, with 
Karl Blaas and Alexander Reisman as solo- 
ists; and the last three movements of the 
Tschaikowsky fourth symphony, in which 
the orchestra showed more maturity in dra- 
matic power and in orchestral technic. Mo- 
zart’s Serenade, the evening music, and a 
Sowerby overture, Comes Autumn Time, 
completed the program, which was heartily 
applauded by the listeners. 

An unmistakable capture of the musical 
public was effected by Bernardino Molinari, 
guest conductor of the Rochester Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, in his first concert on 
January 22. The vivid coloring of his con- 
ducting had full scope in the Dvorak New 
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World Symphony and in the Pines of Rome, 
of Respighi. Lesser compositions by V ivaldi 
and Martucci displayed the intensity of tone 
and beauty of phrasing which the orchestra 
achieves under its present direction. 

Another ovation greeted the matinée con- 
cert of January 29, given by the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra, again conducted by 
3ernardino Molinari. An arrangement by 
Mr. Molinari of Winter from Vivaldi’s suite, 
The Seasons, was charming, with solo pas- 
sages ably played by Gustave Tinlot, con- 
certmaster of the orchestra. Raymond Wil- 
son was the soloist of the day, playing the 
second concerto by MacDowell with agility 
and delicacy of touch. Mr. Molinari’s ac- 
companiment made the work dramatically 
impressive. After intermission came two 
Bach preludes arranged by Pick-Mangia- 
galli, followed by a tempestuous interpreta- 
tion of Richard Strauss’ Tod und Verk- 
larung. In contrast, the Semiramide over- 
ture of Rossini closed this most successful 
program. The audience was of near capac- 
ity proportions. 

The Kedroff Quartet was introduced to 
the Kilbourn Hall concert public on January 
19. Their flawless attack and pianissimo in 
ensemble delighted their hearers in a pro- 
gram which was divided into three groups. 
Russian songs comprised the first two 
groups. Art songs rounded out the program. 
A solo by the tenor of the organization, 
Denisoff, accompanied by the others, had to 
be repeated. The audience was small but 
it displayed marked appreciation of the 
artists. 

John Charles Thomas sang in the East- 
man Theatre on January 29. His first group 
numbered old English songs in its content, 
in which the strong fibre and shading of his 
voice were prominent. In songs like Der 
Schmied of Brahms and Joseph Marx’ Der 
Ton, Mr. Thomas’ musicianship as a Lieder 
singer won his listeners. But the second 
half of the recital, devoted to songs of pop- 
ular nature, announced in a speech by Mr. 
Thomas as intended to dispel a feeling of 
gloom, brought him the warmest applause 
of the evening. Lester Hodges proved an 
excellent accompanist and an _ acceptable 
soloist. 

Announcement is made that the Eastman 
School Orchestra, Dr. Howard Hanson 
conducting, will give one of the Pan-Amer- 
ican series of broadcasts over the Columbia 
network on March 1. The program is one 
given in the major series of concerts spon- 
sored by the National Association of Music 
Clubs. It will comprise Comes Autumn 
Time, Money Musk, and Irish Washer- 
woman of Leo Sowerby; Charles Griffes’ 
tone poem, The Pleasure Dome of Kubla 
Khan ; excerpts from MacDowell’s Indian 
Suite; and the last two movements of Dr. 
Hanson’s Romantic Symphony. mS. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Mischa Levitzki 
gave one of his superb piano recitals on 
January 20 in the Spanish Ballroom of the 
Olympic Hotel. This is the first of a series 
being sponsored by Cecilia Schultz, and the 
Levitzki program augurs well for the suc- 
cess of the series. The audience refused to 
leave the hall until well after 11 P. M., its 
enjoyment seemingly only surpassed by Mr. 
Levitzki’s own in giving so generously of 
his music. 

John McCormack drew a capacity audi- 
ence, filling all stage seats to hear his con- 
summately artistic singing. He was spon- 
sored by the Ladies Musical Club at the Fox 
Theatre, January 18. 

The Spargur String Quartet, the North- 
west’s most prominent ensemble of the kind, 
was heard in concert, January 8. The Mo- 
zart B flat major quartet and the D major 
quartet of César Franck were featured. 

Word is received here of the success of 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Group DANCING AFFORDS WIDER SCOPE 
FOR THE ARTIST, SAYS KREUTZBERG 
Tells How He Creates His Choreographic Interpretations 


Quite by chance, the writer recently en- 
countered Harald Kreutzberg in Charles 
Wagner’s office. “Mr. Kreutzberg,” I asked, 
“will you be frank and tell me something? 
Do you like dancing with a group and do 
you prefer it to a single partner?” 

“I can honestly say,” replied Kreutzberg 
in his direct, gentle manner, “that dancing 
with a group allows far greater scope of 
interpretation. That’s quite natural as I 
have more material to work with, and there- 
fore have more opportunity for interesting 
development.” 

Those of us who have attended his recitals 
since his return with four partners, rather 
than the personable Yvonne Georgi of other 
seasons, realize that Kreutzberg was sincere 
in making this statement, for his recent 
presentations are not merely dance interpre- 
tation; they are truly “real theatre.” 

The theatre is essential to Harald Kreutz- 
berg; he admires everything it has to offer. 
He said so, and Kreutzberg is a person one 
instinctively believes. Speaking of his love 
for the theatre, Kreutzberg remarked that 
while music has a great attraction for him, 
he sometimes becomes nervously bored at a 
concert of solo or quartet music; but such a 
thing could never happen at an operatic per- 
formance. Color, life, movement, have a 
strong appeal to him. 

When Kreutzberg is not dancing before 
the public, he is usually rehearsing, design- 
ing new costumes, or evolving a new idea. 
Where these ideas come from, he does not 
know. 

“I pick them out of the air,” he said, when 
I remarked on their originality. “Sometimes 
a new idea will come to me from something 
I have seen quite some time ago, and as I 
lie in bed, I suddenly realize that my thoughts 
could be translated into a dance. Wondering 
where the inspiration came from, I recall that 
it was suggested by something I had seen, 
heard or read.” 

Kreutzberg has an avocation, too. It is 
painting. When he is mentally tired or per- 
haps despondent (as all artists are at times), 
he picks up his paints and brush and trans- 
mutes his feelings to canvas. 

“T am only an amateur painter,” he con- 
fided, “although when I was quite young, be- 
fore I took up dancing, I thought I might 
follow painting as a career. In fact, it was 
one day while I was working diligently on 
a drawing I was anxious to finish, that the 
desire to dance was awakened. ‘How nice it 
would be,’ I mused, ‘to translate my feel- 
ing through movement.’ I applied for ad- 
mission to the dance ensemble of our local 
theatre. Then opportunity knocked and I 
went to Vienna, where I eventually became 
a member of the Staatsoper choreographic 
ensemble. It was there Reinhardt saw me 
and became interested in my dancing. From 
then on successes came to me rapidly, though 
I can honestly say that I believe they came 
because my work was appreciated and not be- 
cause of any boastings of mine. 

It was Reinhardt who brought Kreutzberg 
to America with his company several years 
ago, and at that time the dancer was invited 
by Charles Wagner to come under his man- 
agement for a tour of this country. 

I recalled that last year Mr. Kreutzberg 
had mentioned to me that he had plans for 
producing Gustav Holst’s Planets, and I was 
glad to have him tell me that his ambition 
was realized last summer at the Staatsoper. 

“It was a glorious experience,” he said. 
“The ensemble was made up of eighty dan- 
cers, so you can imagine what chance I had 
to develop my ideas. It was a most colorful 
performance and aroused great interest. An- 
other novelty that I enoyed was Milhaud’s 
Le Train Bleu. Both of these productions 
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required my undivided attention, so that I 
felt the real need of a rest when the season 
closed. I vacationed in Florence and spent 
the evenings painting interesting things seen 
during the days.” 

I asked Mr. Kreutzberg about Miss 
Georgi and if he expected to appear with 
her again. “Oh, yes,” he replied, “she is 
remaining in Germany now for she expects 
to be married, but I am sure she will not 
give up her work. Dancing becomes too 
much a part of one to be given up easily. 
The very freedom it allows us in expression 
is really the interpretation of ourselves. 
Feelings which are too great to be expressed 
through any other medium are at times only 
translatable through dancing ; and so dancing 
becomes a necessary part of our lives.” 


Stokowski and Mrs. Hammer 
Confer 


Before going to Mexico for his winter 
vacation, Leopold Stokowski, who will con- 
duct several performances with the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company next season, 
discussed with Mrs. Hammer the works he 
would like to present. The names of the 
ballets and operas are not disclosed as yet, 
negotiations not being completed, but it is 
understood that to completely cast the 
works, it will be necessary to draw from 
the four corners of the earth. 

Mr. Stokowski, who is to conduct the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company in the 
world premiére of the modern Mexican bal- 
let, H. P., on March 31, is in Mexico, con- 
ferring with the composer, Carlos Chavez. 

Catherine Littlefield, premiere danseuse of 
the company, who is in charge of the chore- 
ography, has left for Mexico and will return 
to Philadelphia on February 25, bringing 
with her several native Indian dancers for 
the production. 

The next performance of the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera is set for February 18, when 
Lohengrin will be presented, with Rene 
Maison making his Philadelphia debut in 
the title role. Fritz Reiner will conduct the 
performance. 


Russian Foundation to Offer 
Operas 


Plans for a series of Russian opera per- 
formances were discussed at a tea given on 
January 24 at the Hotel Chatham, New 
York, by members of the Russian Opera 
Foundation. These presentations are sched- 
uled for the last week of March in the Jol- 
son Theatre, New York. The business ses- 
sion was interspersed with vocal offerings by 
Max Panteleieff, former baritone of the 
Musical Drama in Petrograd. 

The committee of the Russian Opera 
Foundation is composed of the Grand 
Duchess Marie of Russia, the Hon. Boris 
Bakhmeieff, Walter W. Birge, Walter 
Leighton Clark, Paul D. Cravath, Mrs. Ed- 
gar Northrope Dickson, Major Stanley H. 
Howe, Prince Alexis Obolensky, Prince 
Serge Obolensky, Col. Francis L. Robbins, 
Jr., and Allen Wardwell. Last season the 
Russian Opera Foundation presented per- 
formances in Mecca Temple, New York. 


Gutman-Kaye Paintings 
Exhibited 


Four paintings by Elizabeth Gutman- 
Kaye, soprano and teacher of singing, are 
to be on exhibition at the Macy Galleries 
in New York during February. The paint- 
ings are entitled Back Yard, At the Dock, 
Inner Harbor and Bear River, Nova Scotia. 


KREUTZBERG AND HIS GROUP 
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Chicago Civic Orchestra’s First 


Concert Pleases Large Audience 


Enesco in Triple Role with Chicago Symphony Orchestra— 
Musical Societies Present Programs—Numerous Con- 
certs and Recitals—School and Conservatory Notes 


Cuicaco—At its first concert of the sea- 
son at Orchestra Hall on January 31, the 
Chicago Civic Orchestra gave definite proof 
that it is a body capable of achieving praise- 
worthy re sults. P laying a taxing program in 
professional manner, the orchestra, under the 
able leadership of Eric DeLamarter, greatly 
pleased a large audience, which was most 
enthusiastic in its approval. Conductor De 
Lamarter brought his young players through 
fine performances of the Beethoven Leonore 
Overture; Rimsky-Korsakoff’s symphonic 
poem, Sadko; Moussorsky’s scherzo; and 
Robert Sanders suite for orchestra. Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s brilliant and colorful symphonic 
poem, Moussorgsky’s scherzo and Sanders’ 
interesting suite, rated first Chicago hear- 
ings on this occasion. Sanders, a young 
Chicago composer, wrote his suite while at 
the American Academy in Rome as a fellow- 
ship winner. It is rhythmical and engaging 
ingeniously scored. 

As soloists, Agatha Lewis effectively sang 
the Bach solo cantata, Praise God in All 
Lands; and Henry Jackson gave an excellent 
interpretation of Rachmaninoff’s C minor 
concerto, 


music, 


Rozert GOLDSAND 


A newcomer in our midst, Robert Gold- 
sand, gave an unusually fine recital at the 
Playhouse on the same afternoon, and im- 
mediately won place among the best pianists 
(Throughout his excellent program he showed 
himself a pianist whose head superbly gov- 
erns the technic of his hands; who is a 
master of tone; who plays with clarity, 
understanding and firmness. The simplicity 
and delicacy of his Mozart and Debussy in- 
terpretations were exquisite. He also in- 
cluded the modernists, Stravinsky, Schon 
berg and Prokofieff, winning instant 
approval. Goldsand scored justified success. 


VICENTE EScCUDERO 


Vicente Escudero created nothing short 
of a sensation when he appeared with his 
associates in a dance program at the Stude- 
baker Theatre on January 31. He was the 
very essence of grace, vigor and expressive 
as with clicking of castanets and snap- 
of fingers he executed bewildering 


ness, 
ping 
steps 

His associates, Carmita and Carmela, also 
were unusual exponents of the Spanish dance 
and with Escudero gave dance devotees a 
rare treat. 

Bupapest STRING QUARTET 

At a concert given by the Budapest String 
Quartet at the Arts Club on January 30, 
a first Chicago performance was given to 
Bela Bartok’s string quartet, op. 7. No 
tickets were received and therefore the con 
cert cannot be reviewed. 
MuSsICcAI 

The Lakeview Musical Society presented 
Iva Gordon Horadesky, contralto; Elva 
Gamble, soprano; Ruth Breytspraak, violin- 
ist, and Ruth Hanak, pianist, in a program 
at the Blackstone Hotel on February 1 
Arthur Becker, pianist, was guest artist of 
the afternoon, playing with Miss Breyt- 
spraak the Brahms D major violin and 
piano sonata 


LAKEVIEW Society 


Paut Ropeson 


Paul colored baritone, appeared 


in a song recital at Orchestra Hall on Feb 
ruary 1. The concert was a benefit 


Pro Musica 


The Chicago Chapter of Pro Musica pre- 
sented the Yoshida Trio at Kimball Hall 
on February 1, before a select gathering. 
These representatives of Japanese music play 
on a group of unusval instruments—the Sha- 
kuhachi (bamboo flute) ; the Koto (thirteen- 
string harp) ; and the Shamisen (three string 


Robeson, 


Presents Yosuipa Trio 


guitar). They offered entertainment that 
was both interesting and enjoyable. Mitsumi 
Bando added to the enjoyment of the eve- 
ning by her fascinating Japanese dancing. 
CLuB 

The Chicago Mendelssohn Club presented 
a concert at Orchestra Hall on February 2, 
with Walter Mills, baritone, as soloist. 

Hart StrInG Quartet HEARD 

\ distinguished musical audience gathered 
at the Cliff Dweller’s Club on January 24 
to listen to the program given by the Hart 
House String Quartet. These musicians were 
hearty in their approval of this fine quartet 
which played con amore throughout the eve- 
ning. Exquisite ensemble playing was ac- 
complished in the Bax quartet in G. Most 
effective, too, was their presentation of Wes- 
ley La Violette’s quartet, a well written 
composition. A more splendid performance 
of the Brahms F minor quintet than that 
presented by the quartet, with Rudolf Reuter 
at the piano, could not be imagined. 


Cuicaco MENDELSSOHN 


House 


3EACHVIEW CLUB MUSICALE 

On January 31, a recital at the 

Club was given by Hazel Eden, soprano; 

and Hugh Poure, tenor of the Student 
Prince Company and of The Gondoliers. 


Beachview 


Cuicaco A CappreLtLa CHorr 

Noble Cain and his Chicago A Cappella 
Choir bid fair to set new standards in choral 
singing, judging from the perfection with 
which they presented a program at Orches- 
tra Hall on February 3. Mr. Cain has 
trained these seventy- odd singers to a point 
where their performance is astonishing as 
well as stimulating. Clarity and _ purity 
of tone, contrasts from delicately spun 
pianissimos to forceful fortissimos, blend- 
ing of color, ease and accuracy are present 
in this ensemble’s interpretations. Its work 
shows the ingenious ability of Mr. Cain to 
develop singers capable of producing any 
desired effect. They sang a Bach motet for 
double choir, Sing Ye to the Lord; a Christ- 
mas motet by Mendelssohn, and English, 
American and Russian music, to the delight 
of a goodly audience. Other concerts are 
announced for later this month and for 
March. 


Grorces Enesco Is SyMPHONY SOLOIST AND 
CoNDUCTOR 


In the triple capacity of violinist, con- 
ductor and composer, Georges Enesco ap- 
peared at the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
concerts of February 4 and 5. A thorough, 
scholarly musician with individual ideas and 
tastes, his composition, suite in C, is inter- 
esting in its bizarre effects and unusual in 
rhythm and melody. As a violinist he is 
musicianly and intelligent, and though one 
might wish for more virility, the suavity, 
gentleness and grace of his playing, won him 
a spontaneous reception. His conducting, 
lacked driving force, yet Enesco is en- 
ergetic and persuasive enough to get the 
results he wants from the orchestra. His 
suite had a fine performance, which added 
greatly to its success. 

Conductor Eric DeLamarter and the or- 
chestra gave the soloist excellent accompani 
ments in the suite of Charpentier, Impres- 
Italy, which matched the rather 
mood of the balance of the pro- 


too, 


sic ms ¢ if 
deliberate 
gram. 


Apotto Musicat CLup 


A concert at Orchestra Hall on February 
5th, under the auspices of the Lutheran Wo- 
man’s League of Chicago and Vicinity, en- 
listed the services of the Apollo Musical 
Club and Richard Czerwonky, violinist. The 
Apollos, under the able leadership of Edgar 
Nelson, gave Wesley’s When Israel Came 
Out of Egypt; Deems Taylor’s The Cham- 
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bered Nautilus, and Rossini’s Stabat Mater. 
Their achievements were particularly out- 
standing in the Rossini opus. In this the 
club had the assistance of Marie Sidenius 
Zendt, soprano; Margaret Gent, contralto; 
Watt Webber, tenor; and Edward Davies, 
bass, all of whom sang their various solos 
effectively. 

Richard Czerwonky displayed skill in his 
performance of the Handel sonata in D 
major as well as in Scharwenka’s Notturno; 
Rothwell’s Wiener Gruss; his own Valse 
Lente; and Smetana’s Aus der Heimat. Mr. 
Czerwonky can always be relied upon to 
please his audience. He was applauded 
very heartily. 


CoLuMBIA SCHOOL NOTES 


Ina Wolf, graduate of the public school 
music department and a violin student of 
Ludwig Becker, is working in the schools 
of Michigan City and doing important work 
with the junior orchestra. On February 5 
she presented an orchestral concert in the 
Junior High Auditorium and gave an in- 
teresting program. 

Mary Strawn Verron and Ann Triming- 
ham, principals of the public school music 
department, conduct the practice teaching in 
the Maywood public schools and have in 
preparation several productions. 

William Hill, who has been with the 
school for the past seventeen years, has ac- 
cepted a post in the School of Music of the 
University of Illinois. He begins his work 
this semester. The ensemble classes in the 
school which he formerly conducted will be 
taken over by Helen B. Lawrence. 

Mary Jeannette Hoffmann, from Dudley 
3uck’s studio, is the latest addition to the 
voice department of the School. She began 
her work with the opening of the mid-year 
term, February 8. 

Arthur Oglesbee, who conducts lectures on 
history and appreciation of music, has a new 
series as a part of the course with the open- 
ing of the new term. 

Alice Holcomb, former artist-pupil of 
Ludwig Becker, is in Dallas, Tex., where 
she appears regularly as a staff artist on 
the local radio station. She is also a mem- 
ber of the principal quartet of the city. 

The next Sunday concert by pupils of the 
preparatory and academic department will 
be given in the School Recital Hall, March 
6th. The program will include not only stu- 
dents from the main school, but from the 
branches and accredited studios. 

Arthur Kraft appeared as soloist recently 
at the Westminster Church, Springfield, II1., 
and was accompanied by Robert Sheehan. 
Walter Spry gave a recital in Springfield on 
February 4 at the Ursuline Academy. 


BusH 


\ concert was given at Bush Conservatory 
by ri Ensemble Class, under the direction 
of Carolyn Willard, on January 29. The 
class is composed of Harold Bosch, Martha 
Carlson, Roberta Hayes, Beulah Jelinek and 
Evelyn Meyer, pianists; Alfred Moses and 
Adrian Primo, violinists; and Hugh Porter, 
flutist. 

Hermanus’ Baer, baritone, 
Theodore Harrison, was heard at 
cital Hall on February 9. 


CONSERVATORY RECITALS 


student of 
Bush Re- 


Escupero AGAIN 


Escudero danced again for a packed house 
at the Studebaker Theatre on the evening 
of February 5, and once more amazed and 
delighted with the magic of his art and tech- 
nic. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 


Pierson Thal, pianist, student of Tomford 
Harris, was soloist at the reception in honor 
of Lotte Lehman on January 25 at the 
Illinois Woman’s Athletic Club. On _ the 
following afternoon, Mr. Thal played a 
group of solos for the Mizpah Men’s Club. 

Jacob Hanneman, of the piano faculty, has 
fullfilled several engagements this season as 
soloist and accompanist with the Central 
Trust Male Chorus. Mr. Hanneman is also 
official accompanist of the Mendelssohn Club 
and appeared at their annual concert in Or- 
chestra Hall, February 2. 

Alice Burrow, of the dramatic art faculty, 
presented her students of Beaver Dam, Wis., 
in a musical and dramatic program at St. 
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Peter's School auditorium in Beaver Dam, 
February 9. 

Allene Herron, piano student of Rudolph 
Reuter; and Mary Jones, violin student of 
Mischa Mischakoff, will appear in a joint 
recital at Curtis Hall, under the auspices of 
the Phi Beta Sorority on February 17. 

Mortimer Scheff, student of Earl Blair, 
played a group of piano compositions at the 
reception given at the Chicago Women’s 
Club February 13. Juanita Zurcher, also a 
Blair student, was soloist in the Junior Art- 
ist’s Series, Lyon & Healy Hall, February 13. 

Pearl Appel and Ruth Alexander pre- 
sented their piano pupils in a program at the 
conservatory, February 7. 

Piano students of Olga Kuechler and voice 
students of John T. Read, were heard in 
recital at Kimball Hall on February 6. 

Henry Jackson, pianist, young artist-stu- 
dent of the American Conservatory, ap- 
peared as soloist with the Chicago Civic 
Orchestra in their first concert of the sea- 
son, January 31, at Orchestra Hall. Mr. 
Jackson played the Rachmaninoff C minor 
concerto, 

Arnold Bloom, gifted chi!d piano pupil of 
Louise Robyn, was presented by Mr. Wag- 
ness of the Oliver Ditson Company in a 
series of demonstrations of Miss Robyn's 
system in child training, before the piano 
teachers of Detroit, Mich. January 29 
and 30. 

Margaratha Lohman, former student of 
Rudolph Reuter of the American Conserva- 
tory, has been engaged as head of the piano 
department of Whittier College, Cal. Eunice 
Hobson, also a former student of Mr. Reuter, 
has been appointed teacher of piano in the 
high school at Mt. Hope, Kan. ° 

William O. Haeuser has recently been 
made organist and choir director of the Faith 
Lutheran Church, Chicago. 

The Levy Club, composed of students of 
Heniot Levy of the American Conservatory 
faculty, presented one of the club members, 
Beatrice Eppstein, in an interesting program 
at the conservatory, January 31. 

Lela Hanmer, accompanist, has made re- 
cent appearances before the Willard Avenue 
Woman’s Club; Cenacle Convent; Elmhurst 
Woman’s Club; Western Springs Woman’s 
Club, and Maywood Congregational Church 
Choir. 

Gwendolyn Mead, student of Heniot Levy, 
was heard in a group of piano solos at the 
reception given by the Civic Repertory The- 
ater of Gary, Ind., January 23. 

Dessa See and Lucille Miller, students of 
Harriet Hebert of the voice faculty and of 
Louise Willhour of the dramatic art depart- 
ment, appeared in Miss Hebert’s production, 
The Singer of Naples, on January 19, 21 
and 26. 


Cuicaco MusicAv CoLiece ACTIVITIES 


Werner Zepernick, pianist, foreign scholar- 
ship pupil of Rudolph Ganz, appeared on the 
program offered by the International Stu- 
dents’ Association of Chicago and vicinity 
at Ida Noyes Hall, University of Chicago, 
on January 31. Mr. Zepernick also offered 
two groups of piano selections at the fare- 
well concert of Jurien Hoekstra on Janu- 
ary 25. 

Ralph Squires appeared in concert as 
(Continued on page 40) 
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(Continued from page 34) 
H. Arthur Brown, conductor of the El Paso 
(Texas ) Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Brown 
is a graduate of the University of Washing- 
ton, Fine Arts Department, and a violin 
student of Moritz Rosen. 

The Philomel Singers of Seattle, under 
the direction of R. H. Kendrick, were heard 
in their tenth annual midwinter concert, Jan- 
uary 18. The assisting artist for the occa- 
sion was Paul Engberg, baritone, who has 
recently returned from Europe. 

The second concert of the Western Concert 
Artists League was given, January 19. The 
object of this league is to sponsor concerts 
on the Pacific Coast, using only Western art- 
ists. Susie Michel Friedman, pianist, and 
George Kirchner, cellist, were the local art- 
ists featured on this program, while Mark 
Daniels, baritone of Portland, Oregon, was 
guest soloist. 

A most interesting and unusual program 
was that recently given through the com- 
bined efforts of the two honorary musical 
organizations of the State University. Phi 
Mu Alpha and Mu Phi Epsilon presented a 
concert devoted entirely to the works of 
modern women composers at the Repertory 
Playhouse, January 12. Included in the list 
of composers was Amy Worth, whose com- 
positions have already acquired unique dis- 
tinction, and whose name brings credit to 
Seattle. 

Pro Musica offered its annual “local 
talent” concert, January 25. Those who 
helped to make the concert successful were 
Hazel Hammer Hill, pianist: George Kirch- 
ner, cellist: John Sundsten, pianist ; Marjorie 
Miller, violinist; Helen Louise Oles. accom- 
panist ; and a group of singers from the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

Bach and His Predecessors is the title of 
a series of three organ recitals given this 
month by John McDonald Lyon at St. 
Clement’s Church. 

CorNISH ScHooL Notes 

Opening the winter season of the Three 
Arts Series, given each year, Kolia Levienne. 
cellist and John Hopper, pianist. were heard 
in the second of four joint recitals, Janu- 
arv 8. Since Mr. Levienne’s arrival in Se- 
attle, he and Mr. Hopper have given no less 
than twenty-five sonatas from cello and piano 
literature. The Pizzetti sonata in F major 
was outstanding at this concert. 

Charles Albert Case. vocal pedagogue from 
Vienna, and new member of the vocal faculty, 
gave a lecture on Rhythmic Diction, Janu- 
arv 5. 

Four programs by the advanced students 
of the school. and several by the elementary 
and intermediate departments have heen 
given during January. Go 


TORONTO, CAN.— Musical wwii of 
January came thick and fast and were of 
exceeding interest. The Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra appeared in its fifth Twilight Con- 
cert of the season in Massey Hall on Janu- 
ary 12, with Dr. Ernest MacMillan conduct- 
ing. The assisting artist was Alberto Guer- 
rero. pianist, who played Noches in Los 
Jardins de Espana. by de Falla. Mr. Guer- 
rero performed with great beauty and finesse. 
The orchestra presented Haydn’s symphony 
in G major and The Bartered Bride, bv 
Smetana. Dr. Ernest MacMillan has al- 
ready brought the orchestra into splendid 
form, and critics’ tributes as to its excellence 
are so glowing, that a special evening con- 
cert was arranged on January 20, with Reg- 
inald Stewart, pianist and former conduc- 
tor of the Imperial Oil Orchestra, as guest 
artist. He scored in the concerto No. 2 in 
C minor, by Rachmaninnoff. The Nut 
Cracker Suite and Brahms’ second svm- 
phony were offered by the orchestra. The 
first school children’s orchestra matinee since 
Christmas was given February 2. 

By popular request, The Messiah was 
programmed by the Conservatory Choir, 
auxiliary choirs of over 300 voices and a 
selected orchestra, under the baton of Dr. 
Ernest MacMillan, in Convocation Hall on 
Tanuary 13. Dr. MacMillan made an effec- 
tive arrangement of the extra choruses. The 
soloists were excellent and included Doro- 
thy Allen Park, soprano; Mvrtle Hare- 
Brown, contralto: Frank Oldfield, baritone ; 
and Harry E. Coles, tenor. 

Beniamino Gigli sang in Massey Hall 
on January 11; and Walter Gieseking gave 
a piano recital there four days later. Both 
concerts were largely attended. 

The Women’s Musical Club presented 
Egon Petri, pianist, at Hart House Thea- 
tre on January 14. He gave a most inter- 
esting program and was acclaimed one of 
the finest visiting pianists of the season. 

The Conservatory String Quartet gave 
the fifth of a series of recitals on the nine- 
teenth in Conservatory Hall. Thev played a 
piece by Leo Smith, a member of the quar- 
tet and the number proved a welcome addi- 
tion to Canadian compositions. 

A recital was played last month in York- 
minster Church by the organist-composer, 


Dr. Sigrid Karg-Elert. Allen Bacon, head 
of organ in the College of the Pacific, Stock- 
ton, Cal., was guest organist at Convoca- 
tion Hall early in January. Although the 
old masters were represented on his pro- 
grams, he gave great prominence to modern 
composers. 

Victor Chenkin, Russian baritone, diseur 
and dramatic interpreter, gave a delightful 
program of folk songs of various countries 
in Eaton Auditorium on January 30. 

On February 1, under the management of 
Katherine Whetham, the English pianists, 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, gave 
fine recital in Hart House Theatre. Their 
program and their playing were excellent 
from beginning to end and they were re- 
called many times. The ensemble work and 
the delicacy of the playing of these two 
artists was extraordinarily meritorious. 

February is always a gala month, for 
musical Toronto gives an annual festival 
of the Mendelssohn Choir, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. H. A. Fricker. This season 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra will ap- 
pear at the choir’s concerts of ert 18, 
19 and 20. BOF 


Institute of Musical Art Concert 


The nineteenth annual students’ concert of 
the Institute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
School of Music, was given this evening in 
the school auditorium, under the conductor- 
ship of Willem Willeke. The program ran 
as follows: prelude to Meistersinger (Wag- 
ner) ; symphony in E minor, From the New 
World (Dvorak); Les Preludes (Liszt) ; 
played by the orchestra of the institute; and 
concerto for violin in D major (Beetho- 
ven) ; Joseph Knitzer, soloist. 

The Students’ Orchestra performed re- 
markably, with tonal finish and striking tech- 
nical skill. 

Mr. Willeke is an adept leader and under 
his direction the young performers have de- 
veloped into a vital factor amongst the stu- 
dent orchestras of the country. 

Young Knitzer continues in his general de- 
velopment and now shows unusual interpre- 
tative talent. 

A full house showed its appreciation of 
the wholly excellent concert by untiring clap- 
ping during the evening and by remaining 
until the last of the music had died away. 


David and Clara Mannes in 
Sonata Recital 


An audience of musicians and music 
patrons gathered in the recital hall of the 
David Mannes Music School, February és, 
to hear David and Clara Mannes in one of 
their infrequent concerts of sonatas for 
violin and piano. This was the first of a 
series of three Wednesday evening benefit 
recitals at the school, with a piano recital 
by Frank Sheridan to follow on February 
24, and a Wagnerian dramatic recital at the 
piano by Walter Damrosch on March 16. 
The program given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Mannes consisted of the Beethoven F 
maior sonata, op. 24, the Mozart D major, 
and the Brahms G major, op. 78. 


Charlotte Lund Opera Company 
Dates 


The Century Theatre Club of New York, 
Ida Taylor, president, presented the Char- 
lotte Lund Opera Company in’ Hansel and 
Gretel, assisted by the Aleta Doré Ballet, on 
January 29. Included in the cast were 
Catherine Gollela, Norma Shelman, H. W ‘ 
lington Smith, Eleanor Eberhardt, Jane 
Cammack, Adele Epstein and May Barron, 
with Edna Wellington Smith and Celine 
Wright accompanists. 

The opera company also presented Le Coq 
d’Or at the Chaminade Club in Brooklyn re- 
cently. Miss Eberhardt and Miss Epstein, 
Mr. Smith and Terry Horne took part in the 
performance. 


Hempel Entertained in Washing- 
ton 


Frieda Hempel, recent soloist with the 
——— Symphony Orchestra, Washington, 
+ Was guest of honor following the 
pot at a tea given by Mrs. A. Garrison 
McClintock. The same evening Miss Hem- 
nel was tendered a dinner by Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter R. Tuckerman at the National 
Women’s Country Club. Others who enter- 
tained for the soprano during her stay in 
the capital included Mrs. Percy Hamilton 
Stewart, whose husband is a member of the 
House of Representatives; and Mrs. Wilbur 
Carr, wife of the Assistant Secretary of 
State. 


Tristan on the Seine 


Paris.—Fiirtwangler has been engaged to 
lead two performances of Tristan and Isolde 
at the Grand Opéra, May 31 and June 2. 
Lauritz Melchior and Frieda Leider are to 
do the title réles. 
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STUDIO NOTES 
Hanna Brocks 

Mrs. James H. Thomas, contralto, as- 
sisted by Mrs. David H. Mills, at the piano, 
gave a program of compositions by two 
American composers, Gena Branscombe and 
Mana-Zucca, at the Oneonta, N. Y., Wom- 
an’s Club on January 20. Mrs. Thomas is a 
pupil of Hanna Brocks of New York City. 
program was well chosen and in- 
cluded Hail Ye Tyme of Holie-Dayes, I 
Send My Heart Up to Thee, Just Before 
the Lights Are Lit, Krishna, Morning Wind 
(Branscombe) ; and The Cry of the Woman, 
If Flowers Could Speak, I Shall Know, Big 
Brown Bear, I Love Life (Mana-Zucca). 
Mrs. Thomas was in excellent voice, ac- 
cording to the critics, and the success with 
which she met was gratifying. 


Che 


Leon Carson 

Leon Carson presented 
two of his artists, Constance Clements Carr, 
soprano, and Marie McGoey, contralto, as- 
sisted excellently at the piano by Vera Kerri- 
gan, in his New York studio. Over a hun- 
dred guests attended and gave both singers a 
warm reception, which their work merited. 

The program opened with a duet, Tis 
Evening, from the opera, Pique Dame, by 
Tschaikowsky, and closed with another, The 
Charm of Spring, by Mary Turner Salter 
The voices of the singers blended admirably. 
The program included two groups of mis 
cellaneous songs by Miss McGoey, who re- 
vealed a contralto voice of fine quality, range 
and power used intelligently. 

Miss Carr, in addition to her duets with 
Miss McGoey, sang songs and the Faust aria 
effectively and with brilliance and clarity. 
There was an ease in both singers’ produc- 
tion that reflected careful training, and they 
were cordially received j. ¥. 


On January 31, 


z Gennaro M. Curci 

Esther Van Moppes, soprano, broadcasts 
every Tuesday over WCAP, Asbury Park, 
N. J.: and Malda Nari, contralto, broad- 
casts every night over WMCA. Kenneth 
Field, tenor, has been engaged to tour with 
the Cosmopolitan Opera Company. Tonia 
Tarsanen, soprano, and Vincent Pesce, bari- 
tone the New Yorker Hotel on 
February 11 at a benefit luncheon for the 
Columbus Hospital. Mr. Curci, teacher of 
artists, was at the piano. 


sang at 


the above 


Emma A. Dambmann 
appeared at a recent recital 
A. Damb- 


| _ sopranos 
in the New York studio of Emma 
mann. They were Anna Elchick, who has 
a promising voice, heard in Little Star and 
The False Prophet; Daisy Walter Metzger, 
whose voice is of lovely quality, and Veva 
Deal Phelps, a singer of poise and wide ex 
perience, who sang Alleluia (Mozart) ; 
L’Amour (Friml); Spinnliedchen (Rei 
mann) ; and Bruch’s dramatic aria, Penelope. 
Her wide range and artistic interpretations 


were notable. 
accompaniments. 


Adelaide Gescheidt 

Walter E. Schiller, bass-baritone, ap- 
peared recently as soloist with the Down- 
town Glee Club, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
His songs included Grieg’s Eros, Morgan’s 
Chlorinda and Tschaikowsky’s The Pilgrims. 

Louise Temple, contralto, appeared in re- 
cital on the same date, at Hotel St. George, 
3rooklyn. Her program included Star 
Vicino (Rosa), Danza, danza, fanciulla 
gentile (Durante), Aria, Divinites du Styx 
(Gluck), Von Monte Pincio, Unter Rosen, 
Ein Traum (Grieg), followed by a group 
of Negro spirituals by Burleigh and Boatner. 
The closing items included A Feast of Lan- 
terns (Bantock) Transformation (Watts), 
Moon Marketing (Weaver) and Daybreak 
(Daniels). 


May Lang played excellent 
F. W. R. 


La Forge-Berimen 

A group of Frank La Forge pupils 
a concert at the Bowery Mission, New 
York, January 28. Elizabeth Andres, con- 
tralto, opened the program with several Ger- 
man numbers. Her singing revealed a voice 
of warmth and good contralto quality. Percy 
Brown, tenor, gave pleasure in English 
songs. John Lombardi, baritone, showed a 
voice of excellent timbre; and Florence Mis- 
gen, soprano, displayed flexible tone in Ital- 
ian and English items. Albert Milans, who 
has a colorful baritone voice; and Ronald 
Portman, a deep and resonant bass, were 
the final soloists. Beryl Blanch and Janice 
Cleworth provided the accompaniments. 


gave 


Grace Marcella Liddane 

The Marriage of Nanette was presented 
at the Amsterdam, N. Y., high school audi- 
torium January 20, a score of Grace Marcella 
Liddane’s pupils being associated in the 
performance. “Makes Stage Hit” was the 
next day’s caption in a local paper, “One of 
the finest entertainments in many years.” 
Neata Pawling and Bernard Manion sang 
the leading roles; Katherine F. Michaelson 
conducted the orchestra. 


Estelle Liebling 

Seatrice Belkin, coloratura soprano, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan, appeared on Janu- 
ary 26 at a concert given under the auspices 
of the Civic Music Association in Bing- 
hamtori, N. Y., Miss Belkin also gave a 
concert in South Norwalk, Conn., on Feb- 
ruary 7 and will take part in a recital on 
February 17 by the Brooklyn Symphony 
Orchestra at — Fourteenth Regiment Arm- 
ory, Brooklyn, 3 

Maude - edad mezzo-soprano, was ‘Al- 
bine in Thais on January 14 with the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera. She has been engaged 
by this company for several important roles 
next season. Celia Brans, contralto, sang 
Tessa in Mr. Aborn’s production of the 
Gondoliers during the week of January 11. 
Elizabeth Biro, soprano, was engaged to sing 


with the Colo Santo Opera Company at the 
South Florida Fair, Tampa, Fla., from Feb- 
ruary 2 to 15. 

Paul Cadieux, tenor, was a soloist at the 
Hotel Astor on January 25 at a concert 
given by the Relief Society for the Aged. 
Frances Sebel, soprano, will be featured solo- 
ist on the Pertussen Hour over WABC 
February 18. 

Amy Goldsmith, coloratura soprano, and 
Mabel Jackson, soprano, of the Fuller Brush 
Hour, were soloists on the General Motors 
Hour over WEAF on January 4 and 11, 
respectively. Sue Read, soprano, appeared 
on February 6 with Margaret Anglin on 
WOR. 

All the above are pupils of Estelle Lieb- 
ling. 

Fannie Meltzer 

Pupils of Fannie Meltzer, mostly little 
tots, played before a gathering of their rela- 
tives and friends in a Steinway studio on 
January 31. They were Lillian Riccia, Mil- 
ton Meltzer, Martha Sohmer, Dorothy Gold- 
man, Alice Stadler, Pearl Feller, Rosylind 
Starz, Marylin Rubin, Jean Sagotsky, Shir- 
ley Schwartz, Robert Beckwith, Cynthia 
Stadler and Estelle Sacks. Some of the 
children showed talent which could be de- 
veloped through serious, well-directed study. 

G. F. B. 


Vera Nette 

Artist-pupils of Vera Nette, vocal teacher 
and faculty member of the New York Col- 
lege of Music, who are active in concert, 
church and radio are: Winifred Welton, so- 
prano, soloist of the Caldwell, N. J., Meth- 
odist Church, also singing weekly over 
WGCP; Al Eagelson, tenor, giving organ 
recitals over W MCA; Gladys Haverty, dra- 
matic soprano, broadcasting weekly over 
television radio station WINS; George Wit- 
ting, tenor, soloist of the First Reformed 
Church, Irvington, N. J.; Walter Stockfish, 
baritone, and Eugene Snider, bass, artists 
with a recent minstrel show in Newark, 
N. J., and Paula Margolis, soprano, singing 
over WAAT, Newark, N. J. 


Romano Romani 

Nina Tonelli, soprano and artist-pupil of 
Romano Romani, will be heard in a Stein- 
way Hall (New York) recital in March. 
Miss Tonelli has been singing in California. 

Another Romani artist, José Santiago, is 
now adding to his artistic reputation by 
operatic appearances in Italy, where he re- 
cently made a debut. 


Oscar Seagle 

On January 31, Oscar Seagle presented 
one of his artists, Elsa Zimmerman, in a 
short recital of songs, which included: Neb- 
bie (Respighi) ; Traume (Wagner) ; Gesang 
Weylas (Wolf); Aufenthalt (Schubert) ; 
Berceuse (Moussorgsky); The Hills of 
Gruzia (Mednikoff); The Fuchsia Tree 
(Quilter) ; and Rhapsodie (Campbell-Tip- 
ton). 

Miss Zimmerman, charming in appearance 


and personality, made an excellent impres- 
sion. She has a powerful contralto voice 
and her diction is impeccable. Especially in 
the German songs she displayed depth of 
feeling and complete understanding of the 
text. Pauline Gold, at the piano, gave sym- 
pathetic accompaniments. 

Another Seagle pupil, Otis Holley, was 
— in Vaghiffima Sembianza (Donaudy) ; 
Life (Curran) ; and Mam’selle Marie 
(Guion), in which she showed talent. Her 
voice is one of lovely quality, and she is 
also a good musician. 


Cesare Sturani 

Cesare Sturani will present the following 
artists in a concert at Steinway Hall, New 
York, on February 16: Helena Gleason, 
Dorothy Janice (sopranos) ; Myrtle Leonard 
(contralto); and Faina Petrova (mezzo- 
soprano), of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, with Pietro Cimara at the piano. 

Florence Turner-Maley 

John H. Patrick, basso and artist-pupil of 
Florence Turner-Maley, gave a recital at 
Mrs. Maley’s studio in Steinway Hall on 
January 31, assisted at the piano by Samuel 
Russel Eves. Mr. Patrick disclosed a well- 
controlled, smoothly emitted voice of pleas- 
ing quality. His readings of arias and two 
song groups, including Mrs. Maley’s popular 
Fields 0’ Ballyclare and The Pirate, were 
intelligent and musicianly. Mr. Eves, be- 
sides supplying good accompaniments for 
Mr. Patrick, was heard in numbers by 
Chopin, Rachmaninoff and Karganoff’s By 
the Brook, the latter redemanded. The art- 
ists were cordially received. G. F. E 


Goldsand Fulfilling Many Dates 


Robert Goldsand, pianist, recently played 
in the Community Concerts Course of Ft. 
Dodge, Ia., and on February 9 appeared 
before the Wednesday Morning Musical 
Club, Louisville, Ky. On the fifteenth, Mr. 
Goldsand will be soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in the Hub City. Un- 
der Koussevitzky’s baton he will be heard 
in the Beethoven concerto No. 1 in C major. 
Other engagements that week will be in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Convent, N. J., and Elmira, 
N. Y. ————__—— 


Milstein to Play with Philadelphia 
Orchestra 

Nathan Milstein has been engaged to play 
the Dvorak violin concerto with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in Philadelphia on March 
26 and 28 and in New York on March 29. 
The next day he will give his second Car- 
negie Hall recital this season. 


Julia Peters’ Carnegie Hall Con- 
cert March 28 
Julia Peters will give a concert at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on March 28, ac- 
companied by a twenty-six piece chamber 
music orchestra. 
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André Burdino’s Success 


Continues 


André Burdino is a successful tenor of 
the European operatic and concert stage. 
Born in Dijon,—he is still in his early thir- 
ties—he early took up the study of music, 
which led to the discovery of his voice. He 
made his debut in Paris in 1918, as Almaviva 


ANDRE BURDINO, 
tenor of the Covent Garden, La Scala, Paris, 
Vienna (State Opera) operas, in the role of 
Des Grieux in Manon. 


in the Barber of Seville. From 1920, when 
he was already a member of many of the 
leading European opera houses, his reputa- 
tion and engagements have increased with 
each season. 

He is a regular member of the Paris 
Grand Opera, Opera-Comique, Covent Gar- 
den, Colon (Buenos Aires); Liceo (Bar- 
celona) ; State Opera (Vienna); Theatre 
Royal (Antwerp) ; La Monnaie (Brussels) ; 
San Carlo (Naples) ; and other opera houses 
of three continents. His repertoire includes 
such roles as Romeo, Werther, Lohengrin, 
des Grieux (Manon), Duke (Rigoletto), and 
the leading tenor réles of La Bohéme, Tosca 
and Carmen. 

After his recent performances of Romeo 
at the Paris Opera, the Parisian press spoke 
of him as “the ideal Romeo,” “a thrilling 
singer,’ who “revealed a tenor voice of 
singular amplitude, warmth and expressive- 
ness, which he used romantically and with 
great charm. He not only sang the part like 
a Romeo, but looked and acted it. He has 
all the requirements of the unhappy though 
sympathetic lover,—voice poetic-style and 
distinguished bearing. It must have been a 
great satisfaction to the opera-goers present 
to hear a tenor depart from the routine 
method and make and sing love in earnest; 
and one who did not come stepping up to his 
lady-love, as most tenors do (in the last 
scene where she lies sleeping in the family 
vault) as if he were about to uncover a Sun- 
day night cold supper. Naturally, with 
such singing to be heard and such acting in 
view, the audience waxed very enthusiastic, 
and gave Burdino any number of ya 


Community Concert Series 


Presents Baer 


Frederic Baer, baritone, recently appeared 
on the Community Concert Course of King- 
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ston, N. Y. The Kingston Daily Freeman 
reviewed the event: “With consummate art- 
istry, with beautiful tones always, whether 
soft and light as a summer zephyr or reson- 
ant as the roll of a great organ; with an 
exceedingly rare spiritual insight into the 
heard of each song he sang, Frederic Baer 
held his audience breathless and intent.” 
Further on, the same article says: “Mr. 
Baer had an artist as his accompanist, Carl 
Brunner, whose sympathetic accompanying 
was a delight.” The last concert of this 
series is to be given by the Philadelphia 
Chamber String Simfonietta, March 9 


Molinari Praises Hanson’s Foster- 
ing of American Music 


Bernardino Molinari, who served as guest 
conductor of the Rochester (N. Y.) Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in three recent concerts, 
gave an interview to the Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle in which he expressed his ap- 
probation of the work in behalf of American 
creative music which is being done by the 
Eastman School of Music, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Howard Hanson. 

“Someone must take sthought of music’s 
future, if music is not to stagnate and die,” 
sair Mr. Molinari. “The public is not likely 
to do this, no more in your country than in 
mine, or in France ; the public is enjoying 
the present of music.” The Italian conductor 
further held that fostering and encouraging 
the composer is the first duty of those who 
look toward the future of American music. 

“Already you are at work,” he said. “T see 
signs of it everywhere. In Rochester you 
started a movement that has spread. And 
Dr. Hanson through the support and means 
at his disposal is doing a duty which he is 
fortunately circumstanced to do. I have heard 
much about the Eastman School American 
Composers’ concerts and the encouragement 
they have given. Opportunity—that is the 
thing. Give that and you will see grow up 
musical institutions, each of which will 
gather to itself exceptional talents and aid 
these to develop.” 


Southern Critics Acclaim Lorraine 
Foster’s Programs 


Lorraine Foster, coloratura soprano, is 
now engaged in presenting American folk 
song programs on her tour of Texas and 
other southern states. 

The Breckenbridge American commented : 
“Those who attended the performance real- 


LORRAINE FOSTER 

ized that here was an artist, a unique artist 
it is true, but one with something to sing 
for besides a living. Lorraine Foster is 
more than a coloratura soprano; she is an 
interpreter, and she is working in a field 
that has few proponents. She is the singing 
apostle of American folk songs.” The 
Skerman Daily Democrat carried the 
following: “The soprano’s interpretation of 
American folk songs delighted the group 
who heard her informal program.” The 
Paris (Texas) Morning News’ criticism 
read: “Miss Foster has a delightful voice, 
beautifully trained and heard to equal ad- 
vantage in the Stephen Foster compositions, 
plantation melodies and Kentucky mountain 
folk songs which made up her recital. She 
was, to borrow a dramatic term, in character 
for each of these groups, interpreting each 
of them in the true spirit of the native locale. 
From the muted tones of the romantic mel- 
odies to the whoops which characterized her 
finale of the mountain songs, she maintained 
a high artistic standard of interpretation, 
and her clear limpid tones were enhanced 
by distinct enunciation throughout.” 


Bohemians Honor Cherkassky 


Shura Cherkassky, pianist, has been in- 
vited to play at the March meeting and 
musicale of the Bohemians, in New York. 
He will perform the Chaconne, Bach-Busoni ; 
and the sonata, B minor, Liszt. 
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Artists Everywhere 











Frederic Baer, baritone, and Mildred 
Dilling, harpist, gave a joint recital on 
February 5 in Waterbury, Conn., appearing 
in the Community Concerts Course. On 
April 5 Mr. Baer will sing St. Paul with 
the Mendelssohn Club at Sunbury, Pa. 

* * * 


Richard Crooks is to take part in the per- 
formance of Bach’s B Minor Mass which the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra will give at 
Symphony Hall on March 27 for the benefit 
of the Pension Fund of the orchestra. In 
the spring, the tenor will make appearances 
with the Minneapolis and Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestras. 

* * * 

Harry Cumpson, pianist, played trios by 
Beethoven (op. 11) and Brahms (op. 114) 
in their original form at the Lewisohn 
chamber music concert at Hunter College, 
New York, February 3. Aaron Gorodner, 
clarinet, and Carl Stern, cello, assisted. The 
program was broadcast over WNYC. 

* * > 


Clarence Dickinson gave the dedicatory 
recital on the new Skinner organ in the Fall- 
ing Spring Presbyterian Church, Chambers- 
burg, Pa., last month, before a large audi- 
ence, which included many organists from 
the vicinity. In January Dr. Dickinson 
played for the Children’s Music Club of New 
York City, prefacing his recital with a talk 
on the organ. In the same month he gave 
a recital in Piedmont Congregational Clan h, 
Worcester, Mass. Other Dickinson engage- 
ments earlier in the season included appear- 
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ances in Bridgeport, Conn.; Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Winston-Salem, N. C 


* * * 


P uesnioe 4 W. MacAffee, organist, began 


the Tea Room Studio, Detroit, Mich., fol- 
lowed by recitals in Hastings, Mich., and 
two recitals at Salem Lutheran Church, De 
troit. In January his Junior Choir (fifty 
singers) collaborated with him in a third 
recital at this church. 

* * * 


Edwin McArthur was accompanist for 
Dan Gridley in his recital at Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., on February 1. On the fifth he played 
at William O’Donnell’s recital in Cleveland. 
January 31 he was at the piano for Gladys 
Swarthout at the Metropolitan’s Sunday 
Night Concert. 

* * * 

Mme. Pilar-Morin will present Madam 
Butterfly at her Studio of the Theatre, New 
York, on March 4, 5 and 6, assisted by her 
artist-pupils, Gertrude Bianco, Henry Doerr, 
Virginia Fascinelli and Lillian Valle. Mme. 
Pilar-Morin appeared in Belasco’s version 
of the Japanese drama some years ago. 

* * * 


Harold Samuel, in response to many re- 
quests, will give another Bach recital at 
Town Hall, New York, March 5, offering 
an entirely new program. 

* * * 


Theodore Strong, concert organist, 
played the civic organ at the automobile 
show in San Francisco. Among American 
composers represented on his two-a-day pro- 
grams were MacDowell, Sturges, Speaks, 
Stickles, Nevin, Friml, Kinder, Borowski, 
Dawes, Cadman, Dickinson and Bartlett. 
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Eda Kroitzsch Soloist at Comedy 
Theatre Club 


Eda Kroitzsch, soprano, who has appeared 
several New York clubs this season, 
will sing for the Comedy Theatre Club, Feb 
ruary 26, at the Astor Hotel, New York. 
irtist was heard by the Woman’s Press 
Club of New York City at the Pennsyl 
vania Hotel recently, when she gave a pro 
gram consisting of Lieder and English songs. 

Formerly a pupil of Frantz Proschowski, 
Mme. Kroitzsch specialized in Lieder, and 
spent several abroad, singing in 
the European capitals. With refer 
her, the New York Times com 
“She gives a spirited performance 
aptly matched with a free and robust style.’ 
Her manager, Betty Tillotson, believes that 
when the German Liederkranz Societies be- 
come active again, Mme. Kroitzsch will be 
a distinct acquisition in this field 


Holst Is N. A. O. Honor 

Guest 
Gustav Holst, now visiting the United 
States and present professor of composition 
at Harvard University, was honor guest at 
a dinner of the National Association of Or 
ganists, February 2, at Pythian Temple, New 
York. Seventy members and friends at 
tended and heard his speech on England and 
Her Music Many organists attended, 
among them Mmes. Hall, lox, Barrett, Car- 
penter, Coale, Whytock, Whittemore; 
Messrs. Carl, Porter, Dickinson, Marks, 
Baldwin, Macall, Adams, Riesberg, 
Duncklee. Organ builders represented 
by Elliett and Pilcher; publishers, by H. W. 
Gray. 
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London Singers and Schelling at 
A.W. A. 
Singers continued the series 
of five evenings at the A. W. A. Club, New 
York, on January 25; Gavin Gordon, pian- 
ist, assisting. Ernest Schelling talked on in 
children in music at the luncheon 
Angna I¢nters, dancer, will 
February 15; Kerby and Niles 
Draper in April. 


The London 


teresting 
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day 
and Rut! 
Lillian Hunsicker in Annual 
Re cital 


prano, was heard in 
a ital on January 18 at the 
Riamente ub llentown, Pa. Her pro 
gTam i ncluded numbers by Handel, Paladilhe, 
Stravinsky, Fevrier and Pierne. Songs with 
animent by Ruth Sipple Mel 

were La Flute (Sauvrezis), Sylvelin 
(Sinding) and Tara’s Harp, an Old Trist 
Melod There was also a group classified 
s Dance Forms, comprising 
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WANTED—A two or three room apartment in hotel 
or apartme nt-hotel. Dining-room service essential. 
Address “‘R. V, H."’ care of Musical Courier, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 


PIANOS FOR RENT 


THE FAMOUS MATHUSHEK 
and other Small Uprights and Small Grands. 
Musicians, Teachers, Piano Students will find 
splendid instruments in our Rent Stock. Used 
Small Uprights, $4 up. Used Small Grands, $10 
up. MATHUSHEK, 14 East 839th St. (near Fifth 
Ave.}, New York. 





“Known for Tone,"’ 
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Bruneau, Delibes-Aslanoff, Michael Head 
and Thomas. The Allentown Morning Call 
said: “Rapt attention and enthusiastic ap- 
plause gave evidence of the calibre of last 
evening's recital.” 

January 19 Mrs. Hunsicker appeared on a 
program at the Woman’s Club with Angela 
Morgan, honorary poet laureate of America. 
February engagements of the soprano in 
clude an appearance before the Quota Ciub, 
Allentown, Pa. 


MacDowell 


Violette Browne at 
Club 
Those who attended the recital of Violette 
3rowne, English soprano, at the MacDowell 
Club on February 7, heard a singer of ex- 
ceptional talent in a program in four parts 
and as many languages. Beginning with 
Bach’s Bist du bei mir and Beethoven’s Ah! 
Perfido!, in which the various moods were 
well presented, the list comprised numbers 
by Parry, Turina, Fauré, Bax (arrange- 
ment of Femmes, baltez vos marys), a tra- 
ditional County Dublin song (repeated), 
Lane-Wilson’s My Lovely Celia, Arne’s 
Where the Bee Sucks and a Donizetti aria 
With a voice of singular freshness and 
musical quality, even in scale and consist 
ently sure in pitch, Miss Browne showed 
uncommon artistry in her readings. In the 
Dublin song and an Italian Lullaby (an en- 
core which she accompanied herself) she 
was especially successful. Jean Sinclair 
Buchanan was an able accompanist. rR 
ks,’ 3.° ws 


Radio 


(Continued from page 32) 
is at heart a classicist who finds fun in 
present-day light music; he is a performer 
on every instrument in the orchestra; he is 
a singer. Once he was an engineering stu- 
dent; today he is, of course, an authority on 
recording—he was musical director of the 
Victor when twenty-four years of age. 
* * * 

singers 
studio 
late of 
Aborn’s 


find the concert and opera 
you know so well at all hours in the 
buildings. There was Fred Patton, 
the Metropolitan, now in Milton 
Robin Hood revival; Percy Hemus, bari 
tone, minstrel king, and script-writer, who 
always rejoices that he quit music for broad 
casting. There is that little soprano 
and her accompanist, who have been pacing 
the foyers for six months, waiting for the 
audition which never comes... . 

+ * + 


You 


For sheer entertainment we recommend 
David Guion, who appeared over the WEAF 
network. The Texas composer-pianist pri- 
vided a jolly series last year and so we were 
delighted to find him playing a return en- 
gagement with his own songs-of-the-soil and 
piano compositions. Guion can mint a negro 
spiritual, reverently and authentically, and 
then play it as it should be played. . . . He 
had the able assistance of |Paul Ravell, bari 
tone 

a * a 

Fania Bossak on Television Program 
Bossak, mezzo-soprano, has 
broadcasting over the new Hearst station 
WINS since the first of the year. She is 
heard every Wednesday on a television pro- 
gram at 4:05 p. m 

» * * 

Seagle Artists Broadcast 
many members of the Seagle Colony 
who are scattered all over the country often 
hear some of their number over the radio. 
Leonard Stokes, Randolph Weyant and Ken 


Fania been 


The 
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Christie are members of the quartet broad- 
casting five or six times a week on the Max- 
well House Hour, Shur-On Glasses Hour and 
Tomato Juice Cocktail Hour. They are 
called The Song Smiths. Other members 
of radio quartets are Frank Hart, Hubert 
Hendrie, Francis Luther, Oliver Smith, 
Darrell Woodyard and Roland Lash, all 
Seagle-ites. 
+ ” col 
Emily Roosevelt on the Air 

Emily Roosevelt, soprano, gave a program 
over WRNY on February 2, under the aus- 
pices of The Wesseillians. Florence Wessell 
was at the piano. 

— 

Pasternack a Radio and Recording Pioneer 

Josef Pasternack, leader of the Jack Frost 
Melody Moments, a Wednesday evening 
radio feature, has been a musician since he 
was a child of four in Poland, when his 


JOSEF PASTERNACK. 


father, a bandmaster, taught him to play 
the violin. The boy added the piano and 
viola to his list of instruments. He came 
to America as a pianist. Toscanini put him 
into the conductor’s ranks at the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and at various 
periods after that he led the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Century Opera Company, Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and other organiza- 
tions. For eleven years Mr. Pasternack was 
genera! musical conductor of the Victor 
Company before they merged with RCA. 
He came to radio in charge of the Atwater 
Kent Hour, at the solicitation of John T. 
\dams, president of the Adams Broadcasting 
Service, and has been with radio ever since, 
always under the Adams management. 
* * * 

La Forge-Berumen Pupils on WABC 

The weekly La Forge-Bertmen hour over 
WABC was presented on February 4 by 
Mr. La Forge and some of his students. 
Emma Otero, Cuban soprano, was heard in 
two groups; the La Forge Ensemble sang 
several numbers; and incidental were 
given by Miss Misgen, Miss and 
Mr. Marshall. 


solos 
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Hughes to Lecture at U. of 
Minnesota 
Edwin Hughes, pianist, has been engaged 
to lecture at the University of Minnesota in 
July, during the summer session of the de- 
partment of music. Mr. Hughes will con- 
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duct his regular summer master class for 
pianists in New York City, after his return 
from the University of Minnesota, beginning 
July 11 and sty) for six weeks. 


Chicago 


(Continued from page 36) 


guest soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Eugene 
Ormandy, in New Orleans on January 24. 
Mr. Squires is a former pupil of Rudolph 
Ganz and completed his work for his mas 
ter’s degree at the Chicago Musical College 
last spring. He is also the 1931 winner of 
the Steinway grand piano offered to the suc- 
cessful competitor in the advanced classes of 





COME TO CHICAGO FOR THE 
WORLD’S FAIR (A CENTURY 
OF PROGRESS), MAY TO SEP- 
TEMBER, 1933. MUSIC WILL BE 
FEATURED. 











the piano department. At the present time, 
he is a member of the piano faculty of the 
lowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, 
lowa. 

Tito Schipa was the guest of Frantz 
Proschowski on January 22. He gave audi- 
tions to three of Proschowski’s promising 
students, Marie Healy, Hilda Kisenberg, 
and Angelo Raffaelli. Miss Healy is a 
former Atwater Kent first place winner of 
the Eastern Division; Miss Eisenberg at 
present holds the Verdi Scholarship and 
Mr. Raffaelli is the present Schipa special 
scholarship student. 

Robert Burns, baritone pupil of Blanche 
3arbot, was soloist at the Seventh Presby- 
terian Church on January 24. 

Sigma Alpha Phi Sorority, Alpha Chap- 
ter, gave a musicale on February 7, in the 
Little Theatre of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege. Those appearing on the program 
were: Charles A. Skopp and Theodore 
Ptashne, violinists; Harry Skopp, cellist; 
Samuel Feinzimmer, viola; Edna Harris, so- 
prano; and Marion Harris, reader. 

Leonora Padilla, soprano pupil of 
non Williams, is a featured singer at the 
Cafe de Alex. Miss Padilla recently ap- 
peared on a special program at the Aragon 
Ballroom. 

A play, 


Ver- 


The Servant in the House, by 
Kennedy, presented by the Linderman Play- 
ers, is having its eighth performance this 
month. This makes twelve programs given 
by the Linderman Players in the past two 
months. 

The Civic Groups will present George 
Garner, tenor and artist scholarship student 
of Frantz Proschowski, in concert at the 
Civic Opera House, February 14. Mr. Gar- 
ner has appeared in concert throughout the 
United States and in Europe and _ studied 
with Rhynam von Zur Muehlin, Sir George 
Henschel, Dr. Arnold Smith and now with 
Proschowski. He was selected by the So 
ciety of American Musicians and subsequent- 
ly appeared as soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Hilda Eisenberg, lyric dramatic soprano, 
artist scholarship student of Mr. Proschow- 
ski, will present a program at the benefit 
musical and tea for the Irving Korach Aid 
affliated with Rest Haven, on February 20. 
Mrs. Morris I. Pickus is in charge of the 
program. Marjorie Dorn, pianist, pupil of 
Rudolph Ganz, will accompany Miss Eisen- 
berg. JEANNETTE Cox. 
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REVIEWED BY LEONARD LIEBLING 


Mount Vernon, Episodes in the Life of George Washington; an operetta in 
three acts; book by Frederick H. Martens; Music by R. Spaulding Stoughton. 

Another contribution to the tonal: festivalizing of the Great One’s fame, and 
the little operetta is appropriate also for many other patriotic exercises and 
occasions. The work has three lyric scenes, picturing Washington, the man, at 
significant moments of his life in Mt. Vernon; his departure for the First 
Continental Congress (Philadelphia) in 1774; his return home after the Revo- 
lutionary War, 1784; and during the last year of his life, 1799. 

“There is no ‘plot’,” says the author, and he presents incident and conversation 
as well as timely atmosphere, in a simple and natural manner. “The scenes of 
the operetta aim only to show the Father of His Country in the intimate sur- 
roundings of the home he loved so well amid those who were dear to him.” 

The texts are appropriate and the well made music consists of melodious 
marches, dances, entr’actes, concerted numbers, and a closing choral apotheosis 
to Washington ending with the air of America. (Oliver Ditson Co., Inc., Boston 


and New York.) 


Miscellaneous Music 
Reviewed by Frank Patterson 


OPERA 

Daniel Boone, by Samuel Richard Gaines. 

A romantic light opera in three acts with 
a libretto by Geoffrey F. Morgan. It is a 
bound volume of 187 octavo pages. The 
story is entirely historical, the roles to be 
taken by adults. The dialogue, which is 
poetic, is given in the form of recitative, 
and the musical numbers are melodic. Some 
portions of the dialogue are spoken over 
an orchestral accompaniment. Judging from 
the character of the music, this should be 
called operetta. There are waltz tunes that 
are pretty, a lullaby, a knitting song, various 
romantic numbers, and effective choral en- 
sembles. The structure is so simple that one 
might expect the work to be used by high 
school or college students. With the music, 
excellent of its kind, and the entertaining 
plot, the operetta should find response. (C. 
C. Birchard & Co., Boston). 


ORCHESTRA 


Racketty-Packetty House, by Vivian Bur- 
nett. 


Difficulty confronts the reviewer in an at- 
tempt to do justice to this work, the diffi- 
culty being ignorance. One sees that this 
is an overture, and that it is arranged for 
a small orchestra, with cues for possibly 
absent instruments. One sees, also, that the 
writing for most of the instruments is sim- 
ple. But as to what it is intended for or 
what the title means or what it is all about, 
this chronicler has not the least idea. 

It is a full length overture, the tunes are 
facile, almost too facile; the orchestration, 
which includes a piano, is fair, though per- 
haps as good as possible within the restric- 
tions set by the composer. One has an idea 
that it may be the overture to a school play 
or operetta, but there is nothing on the score 
to indicate this. The printing appears to be 
some sort of manuscript method. It is beau- 
tifully done, clear and easy to read, on large 
pages, the lines well spaced. One could not 
wish for a better score—and perhaps the 
music of it serves its purpose. (C. C. Bir- 
chard, Boston). 

The Northern Pines, 


Sousa. 


My impression is that this is the march 
composed by Sousa for the National Orches- 
tra Camp and introduced there under his 
direction by the boys’ band last summer. It 
is now issued for piano, with announcement 
that it is also published for band and or- 
chestra. It is a typical Sousa march, in the 
6-8 time which he has used ever since the 
dance known as the two-step inspired him 
for his first compositions about forty years 
ago. The new work shows that the Grand 
Old Man has lost none of his vigor. It is a 
stirring march. (G. Schirmer, New York). 
From the Days of George Washington, 

Suite of marches arranged by Adolf 
Schmid. 

A foreword says that the suite is made 
from American tunes of the Revolutionary 
and post-Revolutionary periods. Most of 
them are familiar, and are done into an ex- 
cellent, extended composition, any portion of 
which may be used separately. The orches- 
tration is practical. (G. Schirmer, New 
York). 


by John Philip 


SONGS 
Encore, by Anita Gray Little. 

The words are by the composer and a 
few of them may be quoted by way of re- 
view: “I’m very short and a last resort... 
A song that never comes again.” Enough 
said. 

Esa Es, by Julio Osma. 

Colorful Spanish music, with a truly 
Southern combination of sadness and gaiety, 
hope and despair, from a land “where love 
is a game.” (The Boston Music Co., Bos- 
ton). 





Bachelor’s Song, by Mark Andrews. 


The poem being by a woman, naturally 
there is a woman in this bachelor’s song. 
The bachelor is content with his pipe and 
his dog—and would be!—but the poetess, 
Agnes Sligh Turnbull, makes him dream of 
“a woman’s eyes and the face of a child.” 
But it’s only a dream, and he gets safely 
over it and goes back to his contentment 
with his book and his pipe. This is a lusty 
bachelor, as the music shows; lusty and full 
of life. And a rousing fine song he sings. 
(Galaxy Music Corp., New York). 





AT THE SCHOOLS 











Cornish School Activities 


Recent interesting events at the Cornish 
School in Seattle, Wash., list a concert by 
the Cornish Orchestra, Peter Meremblum, 
conductor, when Lenore Ward and John 
Hopper were the soloists, playing the 
Tschaikowsky concerto in G major and 
Grieg’s concerto in A minor; a program 
on January 12 when Phila McDuffy Klamm, 
soprano, assisted by the Aeolian Trio, and 
the second joint recital in a series of four 
which featured on January 8 Kolia Le- 
vienne, cellist, and John Hopper, pianist. 
This program offered the first performance 
in Seattle of Pizzetti’s sonata in F major. 

The Cornish Players touring group re- 
cently gave Marivaux’ comedy, Love and 
Chance, at the Northern Junior High School 
(Everett), and on January 29, the Cornish 
Junior Players presented Charles Kingsley’s 
Water Babies. 


Diller-Quaile School Items 


How to teach sight reading was explained 
in the second lecture for teachers on Janu- 
ary 25. It was stated that accurate sight 
reading depends on proper development of 
the ear, fingers and eyes, all of which must 
be trained separately and then coordinated. 
By singing and playing scales, intervals, and 
tunes in various rhythms, all three mediums 
are said to be exercised. The fingers play 
what the ears direct. Time values, pitch 
and form were explained. Recognition of 
chords, reading music ahead with the eyes, 
and counting with accents while playing, 
were also stressed. The next lecture will 
set forth the method of teaching a rote 
piece. 

On January 31 the second Diller-Quaile 
informal recital presented Boris Saslawsky, 
baritone. His program consisted of Russian, 
German, French and English songs, includ- 
ing Moussorgsky’s Wiegenlied; Bungart’s 
Der Sandtrager, and Hermann’s Drei Wan- 
drer, which were finely delivered. There 
were a number of encores. Juliette Arnold’s 
accompaniments were unobtrusively good. 

B 


Eastman School Places Its 


Students and Graduates 


The Eastman School of Music of the 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., 
maintains a bureau which aids the senior 
students to secure first professional posi- 
tions and Eastman School graduates to bet- 
ter their situations. A_ bulletin recently 
issued by this bureau gives a comprehensive 
list of positions held by Eastman School 
students, a number of these in institutions 
other than public schools, churches, orches- 
tras and private studios. The list includes: 
Albion College, Albion, Mich.; Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I.; College of the 
Ozarks, Clarksville, Ark.; College of the 
Pacific, Stockton, Cal.; Denver College of 
Music, Denver, Col.; DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind.; Doshiska Girls’ School, 
Tokio, Japan; Drake University, Des 
Moines, lowa; Duane College, Crete, Neb.; 
Fredonia State Normal School, Fredonia, 
N. Y.; Hastings College, Hastings, Neb.; 


COURIER 


Hollins College, Hollins, Va.; Horner Insti- 
tute of Music, Kansas City, Mo.; Houghton 
College, Houghton, N. Y.; Indian School, 
Wahpeton, N. D.; Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; lowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa; Juaniata College, 
Huntington, Pa.; Knox School, Coopers- 
town, N. Y.; Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid, N. Y.; Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Morningside College, Sioux 
City, Iowa; National Bureau of Advance- 
ment of Music, New York; New York 
State Training School for Girls, Hudson, 
N. Y¥.; Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, Ohio; Ringling School of Art, Sara- 
sota, Fla.; School for the Blind, Tucson, 
Ariz.; State Teachers’ College, Trenton, 
N. J.; Trinity College, Burlington, Vt.; 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; University of the State of New 
York, Albany, N. Y.; University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash.; Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Wyoming Valley 
School of Music, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





New York 


Concert Announcements 
(M) Morning; (A) Afternoon; (B) Evening 











Saturday, February 13 


Intimate Concert for 
Plaza (M) 

Stanley Hummel, piano, Town Hall (A) 

Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (£) 

Reba Patton, song, Town Hall (E) 

The Chamber Symphony, Juilliard Hall (E) 


Young People, Barbizon- 


Sunday, February 14 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (A) 
Roland Hayes, song, Town Hall (A) 

Helen Schafmeister, piano, St. Moritz (A) 

Lois von Haupt, spinet and piano, Chalif Hall (A) 
Yehudi Menuhin, violin, Carnegie Hall (E) 

ock Ferris, piano, Town Hall (E) 

New York Chamber Music Society, Plaza Hotel (E) 
Stewart Baird, baritone-diseur, Steinway Hall (E) 
Vicente Escudero and his Ensemble, Chanin Thea- 


tre 
Monday, February 15 


Armand Tokatyan, song, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Beethoven Association, Town Hall (E) 
Florence Cole Talbert, song, Roerich Hall (E) 


Tuesday, February 16 


Muriel Brunskill, song, Town Hall (A) 

Gregor Piatigorsky,  & Carnegie Hall (E) 

Musical Art Quartet, Town Hall (E) 

Rubinstein Club, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel (E) 

Pan-American Chamber Orchestra, New School for 

Social Research (E) ) 

Cesare Sturani, pupils’ recital, Steinway Hall (E) 

Wednesday, February 17 


Beryl Rubinstein, piano, Juilliard Hall (A) 
Rudolph Ganz, -piano, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Adele Epstein, song, Town Hall (E) 


Thursday, February 18 


Haarlem Philharmonic Society, Waldorf-Astoria (M) 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Toshiko Sekiya, song, Town Hall (E) 


Friday, February 19 


Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale, Hote! Biltmore 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (A) 
Verdi Club, Plaza Hotel (A) 

Noah Bielski, violin, Carnegie Hall (E) 


Saturday, February 20 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E) é 
Inter-Preparatory Glee Club Contest, Town Hall (E) 


Sunday, February 21 
Louis Emery, song, Town Hall (A) 
Walter Gieseking, piano, Carnegie Hall (FE) 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, piano, Town Hall (E) 
Choral School of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
Engineering Auditorium (E) 
Manhattan Symphony Orchestra, Waldorf-Astoria 


(E) 
Monday, February 22 


Giuseppe Monaco, song, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Helen Scoville, piano, Town Hall (E) 


Tuesday, February 23 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Myra Hess and Yelly D’Aranyi, Town Hall (E) 


W ednesday, February 24 


Friedberg and Felix Salmond, Juilliard 
Hall (A) 


Frank Sheridan, piano, David Mannes School (E) 
Thursday, February 25 


Antoni Sala, cello, Town Hall (A) 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Rosette Anday, song, Town Hall (E) 


Friday, February 26 
Philharmonic-Orchestra, Carnegie Hall 
Horowitz, piano, Carnegie Hall (E) 


(A) 


Saturday, February 27 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (M) 

Josef Lhevinne, piano, Carnegie Hall (A) 

Alexandre Barjansky, cello, Town Hall (A) 

Intercollegiate Glee Club Contest, Carnegie Hall (E) 

Barrére Little Symphony, 
Sciences (E) 


Institute of Arts and 





WING & SON 


Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manu- 
factured in the musical center 
of America for sixty-two years 


Factory and Offices 
Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Sts. 
NEW YORK 








BUY IN YOUR HOME TOWN 
When You Want 
Anything in Music 
REMEMBER YOUR HOME DEALER 











MATHUSHEK 


“Known for Tone 
Since 1863” 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
GREAT PIANOS 


Factory and general offices 
132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
New York City 











IVORYTON, CONN. 
Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Upright Keys, Actions and 
Hammers, Pipe Organ Keys 


Piano Forte lvory for the Trade 














Choose your piano ab. 
the artists do. Todays 
vefer the 


great ones p 
:-BALDWIN - 


Baldwin 4 


CHOOSE YOUR PIANO AS THE ARTISTS DO 


Piangs” 

















Directors: 


Lo ympositio mn 











CH.-M. WIDOR and CAMILLE DECREUS 
Supervised by the French Government 
Greatest French Teachers, including Widor, Libert and Dupré, Organ; André Bloch, 


and Conducting; Nadia Boulanger, Harmony (the Appreciation and 
Philosophy of Modern Music) and History of Music; 


MUSICAL COURIER 


FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


February 13, 1932 


Palace of Fontainebleau, France 


Isidor Philipp and Decreus, 


June 25 to September 25, 1932 


For Serious American Musicians Both 
Professional and Amateur 


and Hewitt, Violin; Paul Bazelaire, Violoncello and Instrumental 
Harp; Litvinne, Roosevelt and Salignac, Voice, Repertory 
me. Pillois, the French Language; Fauchet, Solfeggio. 


Piano; Rém 
Ensemble; Grandjan 
and Mise-en-scéne ; M 


Tuition, board and lodging $300, three months’ course; $225, two months’ course 


AMERICAN OFFICE: National Art Club Studios, 119 East 19th Street, New York City 


FRANCIS ROGERS, Chairman 





HARTMAN - VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist 
“The perfect accompanist.”—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
STopio: 215 W. 75th St., N. ¥. Tel: TRafalgar 17-2377 


* KINGSBURY-CERATI 


I Voice — Srace Tecunic — Diction 
O Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
N 70 Seventh Ave., New York CHelsea 3-7786 


SIGURD NILSSEN 


BASSO—Concert—Opera—Recital 
Mgt. Harriet 8. Pickernell, 119 W. 57th &t., 


DE GREGORIO 


Specialist in Voice Culture 
Apt. 87, Sth Floor, Hotel Ansonis 
Bway and 73rd 8t., N. Y. Tel. SUsq. 1-3300 


CATHERINE WIDMANN 


COACH — TEACHER OF PIANO 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
Sherman Square Studios, 1660 W. 73rd &t., 
Phone: TRaf. 17-6700 
Mr. Nola can train a 


singer from the primary 


rudiments of voice culture to the highest pinnacle of perfec- 
tion. Free Voice Trial. Srupio 605, Sreinway Hatt, 
New York Tel.: Circle 7-9006 or STillwell 4-0679 








N. Y. 








New York 





Operatic and Concert 
Singer—Vocal Teacher 


FREDERIC WARREN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

PRIVATE AND Crass Lessons 
Member of American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
169 East 78th St., N. Y. C. Tel.: REgent 4-8226 


GRACE LEONARD 


OPERA—RECITAL ORATORIO 
703 Steinway Hall, New York City 


ETHEL PYNE 


Soprano 
CONCERT— RECITAL 
Mgt. Mollie Croucher, 119 West 57th St., New York 











|UNION CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC 
SCHOOL OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Competent and Well Known Instructors in the 
Various Branches. Fewisu, Director 


784 SARATOGA AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 








1892 1932 


ITHACA COLLEGE 


devoted to 
Music, Drama and Physical Education 
(formerly Ithaca Conservatory) 
Degrees Placement Bureau 











NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fifty-Third Year 114-116 EAST 85th STREET Incorporated 1878 
Empowered by law to confer diplomas and the degree Doctor of Music 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
Thorou training in all branches of music. Piano—A. Fraemcke; Violin—Hans Letz; Cello—Wm. Ebann; 
Voice Culture—Carl Hein; Harp—A. Francis Pinto. Classes in Theory, composition, ear- -training, sight- 
singing, music appreciation, history of —_— etc., included in all courses. Department for inners. 
Send for Catalogue 








Gte Cilebeland Justitute of (Dusic 


Four Year Degree Courses, Private and Class Lessons 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director, 2827 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


MARCHESI 


Paris: 8 rue du Bois de Boulogne 16 
Write for particulars 











Appleton, Wisconsin 





SINGING ACADEMY 


Complete vocal education in all branches 
and languages. 

Advice given by letter on receipt of 

exact report or personal phonograph 

record. 








SAMUEL L. CHESLAR 


. VIOLINIST — TEACHER 
4 ‘ 


Formerly member faculty Scharwenka 
Conservatory, Berlin 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios. 
(Tuesdays and Fridays) PEnn. 6-2634 


Tth &St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
ESplanade 5-9479 


1795 E 











at half price 


} 
| BOOK OF THE OPERA 
imited nv _ of coples of the 
trola Be of the Opera 
at ir fot al Price of 
roughout the world $1.15). 


This beautiful volume, boxed, bound in cloth, con 
tains within its 428 page stories of over 150 
operas with hundreds of splendid illustrations 


buying these in dozen lots 





The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 
11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 


, 
post free on application 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
APPLIED MUSIC 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 
R. Huntington Woodman 
Theory and Composition 
230 West 59th St., New York 
Tel. CIrcle 7-5329 




















Cc lete Catal. 














MASTER INSTITUTE OF THE ROERICH MUSEUM 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE—ARCHITECTURE 
OPERA CLASS—BALLET—DRAMA — LECTURES 
LECTURE COURSE ON ANALYSIS OF POPULAR SYMPHONIES 
For Information and Catalogue, address the Office 
310 Riverside Drive, N. Y. (Registration Now Open) ACademy 2-3860 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


Founded in 1865 
FOUR YEAR COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
BACHELOR’S DEGREE — MASTER’S DEGREE TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 
Unexcelied cultural and musical advantages. lorie, and modern equipment. 


Limited enrollment. 
For catelogue end yeer book address: FRANK H. SHAW, Director, Oberlin, Ohio 











GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
Booxtets—149 East 61st Stazzt, New Yor 


MICHIGAN STATE INSTITUTE of MUSIC 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


As Internationally Known Faculty, Including 
LEWIS RICHARDS—LOUIS GRAVEURE— MICHAEL PRESS— 
ALEXANDER SCHUSTER—ARTHUR FARWELL 
COURSES LEADING TO DEGREES, PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
Address the Secretary, MICHIGAN STATE INSTITUTE of MUSIC, EAST LANSING, MICH. 























gpa agen are 


e for attendance and merit awards 
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iptly refunded 
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H. ROYER SMITH CO. 
Dept. C 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


10th & Walnut Sts., U.S.A. 














ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
in the Country. Circulars Mailed 

















FRANCIS YOUNG 


Teacher of Piano—Specialist in Technique 


Training for Concert 
Stage or Teaching 


725 Riverside Drive 
New York City 
Phone EDgecomb 4-8682 





INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Avenue New York City 
— DAMROSCH, Dean — A school for serious 
All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT—A new four-year course for 
the training of Supervisors of Music in Public Schools 
leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Education. 
Catalogue sent on request. 





MU PHI EPSILON Sorority 


National Club House and Headquarters 
New York 


57 West 75th Street, 


Home Environment for 
Music Students 
Epna M. Wervenorr, Mgr. 
Tel.: SUs. 7-9880 





AUGUSTO BEU 


Leading Baritone 





CHICAGO CIVIC 
OPERA 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of the UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Eart V. Moore, Musical Director 
Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, President 








(ERNESTO), 


La FORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


VOICE 
La —- voice method used and endorsed ay a Emma Otero and Messrs. Lawrence Tibbett, 
Richard Crooks, and Harrington van Hoesen. Also endorsed by Dr. W. J. Henderson. 


14 West 68th St., New York, N. Y. Tel. TRafalgar 7-8993 
Weekly radio programs WABC (Columbia System) Thursdays at 3:00 














Cincinnati (onservatory Music 
Rnder Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
and Affiliated mith the University of Cincinnati 


Member of National Association of Schools of Music 


A complete school of music and dramatic art. 


Instruction now available in all branches in day or night school 
by same faculty. Full credit granted for night school work. 


Degrees, diplomas and certificates. 
Freperic SHAILER Evans, Director of Music 
For Catalogue and information address C. M. Middleton, Registrar, 
Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 














EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
318-326 West 39TH St., New Yorn 











MUSICAL COURIER 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY GLEE CLUB, OF BUENA VISTA, VA., 
Badrig Vartan Guevchenian, director, which gave a concert at Buena Vista in January. 
Choruses, a double trio, solos and the Hallelujah Chorus made up the program. The 
assisting soloists were: Helen Glahn, Grace Tumbridge, Annie Parks Moore, Lois 
McGuire, Clara Jeffries Key, Margaret Armstrong, and Beatrice Rindfuss, with Edna 
Downing Guevchenian, accompanist, Those in the picture are, left to right: (top row) 
Margaret Durham Robey, Mary Beth Watson, Marjorie Neff, Jeanette Klink, Th 
Kellogg, Charlotte Dimmick, Elizabeth Pickard, Miss Armstrong, Virginia Black, Eli 
beth Duncan, Jane Broadfoot, Miss Moore, Mildred Stratton; (center row) Miss Glahn, 
Renata Winter, Evelyn Leyle, Eleanor Evans, Jane Gilbert, Elizabeth Sill, Mr. Guev 
ian, director; Miss Rindfuss, Hillis Yoder, Vivian Arnold, Alene Freeman, Mrs. G1 

BLANCHE MARCHESI, ian, accompanist; (first ro Louise Johnson, Dorothy Leitch, Florence Ninniss, 


. . . : McGuire, Marjorie Swartz, Miss Tumbridge, Ruth Conaway, Eva Br 
vocal teacher of London and Paris, makes the trip between those centers via airplane. eGuire, Marjorie Swartz, Miss Tumbridge, Ruth Conaway, Eva Braun. 


With her in the picture is her youngest son, Baron Caccamisi, and two of her pupils, 
one of whom is Elsbeth Martin, American contralto. 


ERNESTO BERUMEN, 
pianist, who has not been heard in 
public for the past four years, will 
broadcast over WABC, February 18. 
Hazel Arth, contralto, winner of the 
second Atwater Kent Radio Contest, 
is to assist Mr. Bertimen. The concert 
will be issued over seventy stations in 
this country, Canada, Cuba and Mex- 
ico. Mr. Bertimen gave a piano recital 
on February 11 at the Horace Mann 

School for Boys, New York 





SONIA STOKOWSKI AND ERNEST 
SCHELLING, 

conductor of the Children’s and Young 

People’s concerts of the New York Phil- 

harmonic Orchestra. Little Miss Stokow- 

ski, who is the daughter of Olga Samaroff ; . 

and Leopold Stokowski, spoke over the ? eine & at 


ROSA PONSELLE , 
recently concluding her regular season with 
the Metropolitan Opera, opened a concert 
tour on February 3 in Washington, D 


radio at one of Mr. Schelling’s recent con- 
certs asking the children of the United 
States to contribute to the Musicians’ > ; : 

Emergency Aid. (Cosmo News photo.) Fleischhut photo FRITZ KREISLER’S HANDS on their spring tour. 


Mrs. Wilson Greene's series and also 


ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE MUSIC TEACHERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

Left to right at the head table: Dr. Francis L. York, Detroit; Russell V. Morgan, Cleveland, president of the National Association of Music Supervisors; Susan Ferguson 
Creek, president of Michigan State Music Teachers’ Association; David Stanley Smith, New Haven, Conn., head of Yale University music department; Mrs. Edgar Stillman 
Oxford, Ohio, past president, National Federation of Music Clubs; Jason Moore, Detroit, head of Detroit local committee; Leo C. Miller, St. Louis, secretary, M.T.N.A.; Rude 
Ganz, Chicago; Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Boston; Harold L. Butler, Syracuse, N. Y., past president, National Association of Schools of Music, dean of Fine Arts, Syracuse 
sity; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Detroit; William Arms Fisher, Boston, vice-president, Oliver Ditson Company; Ernest Fowles, London, England; D. M. Swarthout, Lawrence, 
president, M.T .; Mrs. William Arms Fisher, Boston, head of American Festival and Choral Alliance; Howard Hanson, Rochester, head of Eastman School of Music; I 
Moore, Ann Arbor, Mich., president-elect, N.A.S.M.; Edgar Stillman-Kelley, Oxford, Ohio; Charles Sanford Skilton, Lawrence, Kan.; Helen Fowles, Orange, N. J.; Frantz F 
schowski, Chicago, in charge of M.T.N.A. voice forum; Mrs. Crosby Adams, Montreat, N. C.; Karl Gehrkens, Oberlin, Ohio, vice-president, M.T.N.A.; Oscar W. Demmler 

Pittsburgh, Pa., treasurer, M.T.N.A.; William C. Mayfarth, Spartansburg, S. C., director of music, Converse College; Burnett C. Tuthill, Cincinnati, secretary, N.A.S.M 


(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 





Mrs. Lawrence Townsend's musicale. 
She returns to that city later to sing in 


appear there with the Metropolitan forces 





MUSICALOURIER 


Weekly Review or me Worlds Music 








GOTA LJUNGBERG 


New Metropolitan Opera Soprano 














